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URING the ten years immediately fol- 
lowing the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, the main-traveled road across the 
continent was what was known as the Platte 
River route. Starting from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, a town then famous as the “ jumping- 
off place” for California emigrants, the 
adventurers crossed the Missouri by a rope 
ferry and clambered up a steep, slippery 
bank to the site of the modern city of Omaha. 
The only building of any considerable dimen- 
sions in the early fifties was a large, un- 
painted, barn-like structure, which, we were 
proudly told, was to be the capitol of the 
Territory of Nebraska, the Territorial organi- 
zation of which was authorized by Congress 
in 1854, 

Crossing the Elkhorn during our first day’s 
journey, we soon after struck the Platte, 
and our long, long tramp across the Great 
Plains had fairly begun. “ Plains” very fairly 
describes the country lying along the Platte 
valley; for where the land was not a dead 


1 In the rude ballads and songs of the time, the 
phrase for crossing the plains was “the plains across”; 
never by any chance did the verse-maker write “across 
the plains.” This form of locution was at once adopted 
by the plainsmen, who unconsciously drifted into the 
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level, it was an undulating meadow skirting 
the river and belted along the stream with 
cottonwoods and willows. Thence the trail 
followed the river for about two hundred 
miles, and then, at the junction of the North 
Fork of the Platte, deflected northward, 
and, striking the Sweetwater, after crossing 
the upper waters of the North Fork, fol- 
lowed that beautiful stream through a hilly 
and picturesque country to the South Pass 
of the Rocky Mountains and over the Great 
Divide. 

The trail from the Rocky Mountains to 
Salt Lake valley grew more and more diffi- 
cult as we approached the rocky fastnesses 
of the Wahsatch range of mountains, that 
defends the land of the Latter-Day Saints 
on its eastern border. Leaving the valley 
and skirting the northern end of Great Salt 
Lake, the route followed the general course 
of the Humboldt, crossed the dreadful desert 
which takes its name from the river, and we 
finally caught sight once more of civilization 


use of the more poetic phrase, “the plains across”; and 
to this day you will find old pioneers scattered among 
the solitudes of the far Northwest who never admit that 
they came across the plains; they came the plains 
across. 
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in Honey Lake valley, at the eastern base it seemed to us, slid down into the valley of 
of the Sierra Nevada. Here the trail began the Sacramento through the wooded ridges 
a toilsome ascent of the gigantic mountain of the Plumas mining region. 

wall, and sealing the roof of the world, as The distances from Council Bluffs, roughly 


estimated at the time, were as follows: 487 
miles to Fort Laramie; 802 to South Pass; 
900 to Fort Bridger; 984 to Salt Lake; 1340 
to the head of the Humboldt; 1767 to Big 
Meadows, in the heart of the Sierras; and 
1878 to the floor of the Sacramento valley. 
We left Omaha on the 27th of May, and 
made our first camp in the valley of the 
Sacramento on the 4th of October. 

The average cost of a journey to Cali- 
fornia in those days did not greatly vary 
whether one took the water route by the 
way of Cape Horn or the land route by the 
trail just described. In either case the emi- 
grants usually clubbed together, 
and the cost per man was there- 
fore considerably reduced. A party 
Ra =60of overland emigrants, supplied 
with a team of horses or oxen,— 
preferably the latter,—and num- 
bering four or five men, were ex- 


ay * ; ‘ . 
Jit pected to invest about five hun- 
COPE OR SELENE ee SN dred dollars for their outfit. This 
A BULL-WHACKER. included the cost of provisions, 
The loaded whip was used with two hands and was twenty . ; re ‘ j 
feet long, or more, in the lash. In some eases it had a clothing, tent, wagon, and animals, 


horseshoe-nail in the end of the snapper. and a small sum of ready money for 


























emergencies by the way. The necessaries of 
life were few and simple. The commissariat 
was slender, and included flour, dried beans, 
coffee, bacon or “side-meat,” and a few 
small stores—sugar, salt, baking-powder, 
and the like. In those days the art of can- 
ning goods had not been invented, and the 
only article in that category was the indis- 
pensable yeast-powder, without which bread 
was impossible. The earliest emigrants ex- 
perimented with hard bread, but soft bread, 
baked fresh every day, was found more eco- 
nomical and portable, as well as more pala- 
table. 

But, after all, beans and coffee were the 
mainstay of each well-seasoned and well- 
equipped party. In our own experience, good 
luck (more than good management) furnished 
us with enough of these two necessaries of 
life to last us from the Missouri to the 
Pacific. The coffee, it should be explained, 
was bought in its green state, and was 
browned and ground as occasion required. 
That variety of pork product known as side- 
meat was a boneless slab from the side of a 
mast-fed porker, salted and smoked. In 
western Iowa and Missouri we usually found 
this meat corded up in piles after it had 
been cured. Corn-meal, that beloved staff 
of life on the Western frontier, was an un- 
profitable addition to the stores of the emi- 
grant. It was not “filling,” and its nutriment 
was out of all proportion to its bulk. Hot 
flour bread, made into the form of biscuits, 
and dipped in the “dope,” or gravy, made by 
mixing flour and water with the grease ex- 
tracted from the fried bacon, was our main- 
stay. 

Does the imagination of the epicure re- 
volt at the suggestion of so rude a dish? 
To hundreds of thousands of weary emi- 
grants, trudging their way across the con- 
tinent, spending their days and nights in the 
open air and breathing an atmosphere bright 
with ozone, even ruder viands than this were 
as nectar and ambrosia. 

The evolution of cooks, teamsters, woods- 
men, and herders from the raw materials of 
a party of emigrants was one of the inter- 
esting features of life on the Great Plains. 
Here was a little company made up of a 
variety of experiences and aptitudes. Each 
man’s best faculty in a novel service must be 
discovered. At the outset, none knew who 
should drive the oxen, who should do the 
cooking, or whose ingenuity would be taxed 
to mend broken wagon or tattered clothing. 
Gradually, and not altogether without 
grumbling and objection, each man filled his 
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awn proper place. No matter if the mem- 
bers of the party were college-bred, society 
men, farmers’ sons, or ex-salesmen; each 
man found his legitimate vocation after a 
while. The severest critic of another’s work 
was eventually charged with the labor which 
he had all along declared was not rightly 
performed by others. By the time the jour- 
ney was fairly undertaken, the company was 
manned in every section as completely as if 
each worker had been assigned to his place 
in a council of the Fates. It was just and 
fit that he who had steadily derided the 
cooking of every other should show the 
others how cooking should be done; and com- 
mon consent gave to the best manager of 
cattle the arduous post of driver. There 
was no place for drones, of course, for this 
was a strenuous life. Before the continent 
had been crossed the master spirits had as- 
serted themselves. It was an evolution of 
the fittest. 

I have said that these assignments to duty 
were not accomplished without grumbling 
and objection. Indeed, the division of labor 
in a party of emigrants was a prolific cause 
of quarrel. In our own little company of five 
there were occasional angry debates while 
the various burdens were being adjusted, 
but no outbreak ever occurred. We saw not 
a little fighting in the camps of others who 
sometimes jogged along the trail in our com- 
pany, and these bloody fisticuffs were invari- 
ably the outcome of disputes over divisions 
of labor. 

I recall one company from southern IIli- 
nois made up of an elderly man, his three 
sons, and a son-in-law. Their fights were 
many and violent, and, oddly enough, it 
was the son-in-law who usually sided with 
the gray-haired sire against his undutiful 
boys. In a sophisticated condition of society, 
I dare say, we should have regarded these 
bouts with something like horror; but I am 
bound to say that, in the simple savagery of 
our nearness to nature, we looked on with 
equanimity, if not amusement, while this 
happy family fought and mauled one another 
like wild beasts. They appeared to enjoy 
the fight, and we never could see that any 
bad blood was engendered by their frequent 
battles. 

It should not be understood that the 
length of time required to traverse the dis- 
tance between the Missouri and the Sacra- 
mento was wholly consumed in traveling. 
Nobody appeared to be in a feverish haste 
to finish the journey; and it was necessary 
to make occasional stops on the trail, where 
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conditions were favorable, for the purpose 
of resting and refitting. A pleasant camp- 
ing-place, with wood, water, and grass in 
plenty, was an invitation to halt and take a 
rest. This was called a “lay-by,” and the 
halt sometimes lasted several days, during 
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miles; an uncommonly good day with favor- 
able conditions would give us twenty-five 
miles. The distances from camping-place to 
camping-place were usually well known to all 
wayfarers. By some subtle agency, informa- 
tion (and sometimes misinformation) was dis- 
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which wagon-tires were reset, ox-yokes re- 
paired, clothes mended, and a general clean- 
up of the entire outfit completed preparatory 
to another long and uninterrupted drive 
toward the setting sun. If the stage of the 
journey immediately before us was an un- 
usually difficult one, the stop was longer and 
the overhauling more thorough. 

A day’s march averaged about twenty 
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seminated along the trail before us and be- 
hind us, and we generally knew what sort 
of camping-place we should find each night, 
and how far it was from the place of the 
morning start. So, when we halted for the 
night, we knew pretty accurately how many 
miles we had covered in that day’s tramp. 
Of course riding was out of the question. 
We had one horse, but he was reserved for 

















emergencies, and nobody but a shirk would 
think of crawling into the wagon, loaded 
down as it was with the necessaries of life, 
unless sickness made it impossible for him 
to walk. In this way we may be said to have 
walked all the way from the Missouri to 
the Sacramento. Much walking makes the 
human leg a mere affair of skin, bone, and 
sinew. We used to say that our legs were 
like chair-posts. But then the exercise was 
“good for the health.” Nobody was ever ill. 

Some of the difficulties of the way would 
appal a teamster used only to the smooth 
tracks of civilized life. Wagons were hauled 
through obstructions that seemed to a tyro 
simply insurmountable. The trail, for a 
great part of the way after leaving the val- 
ley of the Platte and before entering the 
desert plains of the far interior, was rough 
and rocky, now climbing steep hills and now 
dropping abruptly down steeper declivities. 
Crossing rivers and creeks was often perilous 
and attended with loss and hardship by the 
upsetting of wagons and the damage done to 
stores. At the worst of these crossings we al- 
ways found companies detained by the stress 
of circumstances who were engaged in help- 
ing one another over the stream. All hands 
resorted to the process of “doubling up,” as 
many yoke of cattle as were required being 
drafted from the assembled caravans to 
“snake across” the various wagons one 
after another. The cheerfulness with which 
these emigrants, total strangers to one an- 
other, buckled to the work, never leaving it 
until all were safely over, was beautiful to 
behold. 

We had privately ridiculed an enormous 
prairie-schooner in one of the larger cara- 
vans that we passed at long intervals. It 
was as big as a small house, and required 
four yoke of oxen to draw it. When we 
came to the Malade, a small but very diffi- 
cult stream beyond the South Pass, we found 
our big friend, with many other lesser craft, 
stalled on the banks of the river, puzzled to 
discover means of crossing. The stream 
was deep, swift, and narrow, and the banks 
were steep almost to perpendicularity. 
Lower down, the creek was a good fording- 
place for light wagons, but loaded teams like 
ours would be stalled in the oozy bottom. 
Finally, the uncouth owner of the great 
prairie-schooner, with the aid of many yoke 
of cattle and a large company of men, 
managed to get his wagon across the stream 
in such a way that the forward end rested 
on the farther bank and the hinder end on 
the hither brink, thus making a safe and 
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commodious bridge. The wagons were now 
unloaded, and their contents were carried 
across on this novel bridge. The lightened 
wagons were driven across lower down, and, 
the entire day being spent in this adventure, 
all hands went into camp on the farther side 
of the never-to-be-forgotten Malade. 

Grass, wood, and water were three neces- 
sities of life on the trail. But these were 
sometimes very difficult to find. Usually one 
or two of the party went on ahead of the 
rest and looked out a suitable camping-place 
where those essentials could be found. 
Fuel was sometimes absolutely unobtainable, 
possibly a few dry weeds and stalks being 
the only combustible thing to be found. In 
the buffalo region we depended wholly on 
the buffalo-chips with which the ground was 
plentifully bestrewn. The dung of the buf- 
falo, some of which had lain there for count- 
less ages, exposed to the action of sun, 
wind, and rain, became in time a desiccated 
mass of chewed and digested grass, as light 
as cork and as dry as tinder. This made a 
fire like that from charcoal. 

There was something impressive to an 
imaginative mind in striking one of these 
lonely haunts of the buffalo on a short cut- 
off from the main-traveled trail. Here was 
no trace of human activity, and the innu- 
merable signs of herds of buffalo were as 
undisturbed as they were before a white 
man trod the plains. A sentimental person 
might say that the existence of the buffalo, 
now becoming prehistoric, was a providen- 
tial dispensation for the coming emigrant 
across these treeless spaces. The much- 
despised sage-brush, sure sign of a barren 
soil, and the far more despised and sticky 
greasewood, an ill-flavored herb, supple- 
mented the buffalo-chips as we pressed 
farther to the westward and into the region 
of alkaline deserts. 

Emigrants who were dependent upon open 
fires for cooking were often in very hard case. 
We were fortunate in the possession of a 
small sheet-iron camp-stove, for the heating 
of which a small amount of fuel was suffi- 
cient. This handy little apparatus was 
lashed to the rear end of the wagon when 
on the trail, and when it was in use, every 
sort of our simple cookery could be carried 
on by it with the most satisfactory results. 
When we were obliged to camp for the night 
on wet ground after a rain, the flat-bottomed 
camp-stove, well heated and light, was moved 
from place to place inside the tent until the 
surface on which we must make our bed was 
fairly dry. Sometimes, however, we camped 
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down on the damp ground; and sometimes, 
before we learned the trick of digging a ditch 
around the tent when signs of rain ap- 
peared, we woke to find ourselves lying*in 
puddles of water. In such a case it was bet- 
ter to lie in the water that had been slightly 
warmed by the heat of one’s body than to 
turn over into a colder stream on the other 
side. These experiences were novel and in- 
teresting; nobody ever suffered seriously 
from them. 

But no wetness, no wind and rain, ever 
discomposed us as did the mosquitos in the 
valley of the Platte. I used to think that 
Lewis and Clark, in the journal of their ex- 
pedition across the continent in 1804-06, laid 
too much stress upon the nuisance of the 
“moschetoes,” as they called these pests. I 
had not then made the acquaintance of the 
Platte River insect. The mosquitos did not 
trouble us by day, but at dusk they seemed 
to rise out of the ground in clouds, filling 
the air and being taken into the breathing 
apparatus of sufferers. The cattle were tor- 
mented almost to madness, and sleep for us 
was impossible except by surrounding the 
camp with “smudges,” or low fires built to 
make smoke without heat. The tent was 
smoked out before we turned in for the night, 


and the fly-entrance was carefully secured; 
but no precaution would exclude all of the 


winged inquisitors. Two mosquitos in a 
tent, among five men, were as efficient for 
mischief as two hundred. After a night of 
fighting these enemies to sleep, one rose in 
the morning unrefreshed, jaded, and weary 
beyond words of description. More than 
once, after a night of sleepless torment, I 
went to sleep while walking by the side of 
the patiently plodding ox-team, stumbling 
into wakefulness just as I lost consciousness. 
In such a plight it was good to get on ahead 
of the teams, when one was at liberty to go, 
and dropping by the side of the trail, sleep 
the sleep of the just until the teams came 
along to wake the weary one. Nobody wore 
garments that could be soiled or disfigured 
by dust or mud, and it was a great comfort 
to those of us who were city-bred to feel 
that abandon which rough clothing and a 
community of roughness give to a wayfarer 
in the wilderness. 

In the matter of the necessaries of life, 
we had times of plenty and times of scarcity. 
There were places where our cattle were 
knee-deep in wild, succulent grasses, and 
there were times when they had nothing 
but the coarse and wilted sheaves of grass 
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carried along the trail from the last camp. 
Flour, coffee, and bacon never failed us; 
and there were times when we had more 
fresh meat than we could eat. In the buffalo 
country, of course, we had the wholesome 
beef of that then multitudinous animal in 
every possible variety. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, antelope, prairie-dogs,' black- 
tail deer, jack-rabbits, and occasionally sage- 
hens gave us an enjoyable change from our 
staple diet of bacon and bread. The ante- 
lope were very wild and timid, and no one 
thought of chasing them; they were brought 
down by stratagem. A bright-colored hand- 
kerchief fastened to a ramrod stuck into the 
ground was a lure which no antelope could 
resist. A small drove of these inquisitive 
creatures would circle distantly round and 
round the strange flag: but ever drawing 
nearer, sometimes pausing as if to discuss 
among themselves what that thing could 
possibly be, they would certainly come at 
last within gunshot of the patient hunter 
lying flat on the ground; a rifle-ball would 
bring down one of the herd, and the rest 
would disappear as if the earth had swallowed 
them. 

In the heart of the buffalo country the 
buffaloes were an insufferable nuisance. 
Vast herds were moving across our trail 
from south to north, trampling the moist 
and grassy soil into a black paste, and so 
polluting the streams and springs that drink- 
ing-water was often difficult to obtain. The 
vastness of some of these droves was most 
impressive, in spite of the calamitous ruin 
they left behind them. As far as the eye 
could reach, the surface of the earth was a 
heaving mass of animal life; the ground 
seemed to be covered with a brown mantle 
of fur. As we advanced along the trail, the 
droves would quietly separate to our right 
and left, leaving a lane along which we trav- 
eled with herds on each side of us. From 
an eminence, looking backward and forward, 
one could see that we were completely 
hemmed in before and behind; and the space 
left for us by the buffalo moved along with 
us. They never in the least incommoded us 
by any hostile action; all they asked, appa- 
rently, was to be let alone. 

A great herd of buffalo, moving rapidly, 
made a sound like a muffled roar of thunder; 
and when such an army struck a stream of 
water, the silvery flood was instantaneously 
transformed into a turbid tide. If a few scat- 
tered buffalo were cantering away from 
dreaded man, not one of them could resist 


1 A species of marmot, delicate of flesh and feeding on vegetable products. 
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the temptation to fall and roll in a buffalo 
“ wallow,” if one chanced in his way. A bare 
spot of ground on which the buffalo have 
rolled is a wallow, and, once bare, it is 
kept so for ages. The buffalo is not the 
clumsy animal he looks in captivity or in 
pictures. It is a fleet horse that can overtake 
him; and to see him drop into a wallow while 
on a keen run, roll over and over two or 
three times, and skip to his feet and away 
with his comrades with the nimbleness of a 
kitten, is a sight to be remembered. 

In the early fifties the buffalo country em- 
braced nearly the whole of what is now the 
State of Nebraska. We killed our first buf- 
falo at. the mouth of Wood River, ten days 
from the Missouri, and I do not remember 
that we saw any after passing Fort Laramie. 
In those days it did not seem possible that 
the buffalo could ever be exterminated. But 
white men and Indians were alike moved by 
a spirit of destruction; they killed for the 
mere sake of killing. At several places along 
the rivers we saw heaps of skeletons of buf- 
falo at the foot of bluffs over which they 
had been driven by the Indians to indis- 
criminate and needless slaughter. We 
passed countless numbers of carcasses left 
by reckless white butchers, untouched save 
by the coyote and the wolf of the night. 
One morning, just after moving out of camp, 
we came to the camping-place of a party of 
emigrants who had abandoned one of their 
wagons, and from it had made a big bonfire 
in which were slowly roasting the carcasses 
of four mighty buffalo from which the choice 
parts only had been removed. It is needless 
now to waste sentiment over the extermina- 
tion of the buffalo. He can never be re- 
placed, and we may solace ourselves with 
the reflection that the extinction of the big 
game greatly helped to solve the Indian 
problem. No game, no wild Indian. 

Our last glimpse of civilization was “Grand 
Island City,” a village of six or eight houses, 
on the Platte, in what is now Hall County, 
Nebraska. This was on the 6th of June, 
and a few days before we had passed 
through Columbus, another paper city. Co- 
lumbus boasted an inn, a blacksmith-shop, 
and a trading-post. The passage of the Loup 
at that place was accomplished by means of 
a rope ferry, for which service the ferryman, 
before landing us on a sand-bar near the 
farther bank of the stream, exacted a fee of 
a dollar and a half for each team; the cattle 
were swum across. The tide of travel was so 
great that we were obliged to wait all day 
for our turn to cross. I asked the proprietor 
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of the ferry if he had had any touch of the 
California fever. With a twinkle of his eye 
he surveyed his ferry and his smithy, and 
said: “Wal, I allow this yere is Californy 
enough for me.” 

Our trail, after leaving the last settle- 
ments, was strewn with lame and aban- 
doned cattle and the discarded material of 
those who had preceded us. As large com- 
panies passed on, they found their burdens 
lightened by the needful consumption of 
food-supplies; wagons were left along the 
trail, and the next comers helped themselves 
to such parts as they needed, or fancied 
they needed. I knew of more than one such 
thrifty party who picked up and mended a 
broken wagon, only to find, later on, that 
they had encumbered themselves with some- 
thing that they did not want. Queer-looking 
contrivances for mining, worn-out clothing, 
and even valuable tools, were plentifully 
scattered along the trail. Everybody seemed 
to be stripping for the conflict with the rude 
forces of nature that was to come when we 
reached the heart of the continent. It was 
our habit to gather fuel from the flotsam 
and jetsam of the plains; but it often hap- 
pened, in spite of this forethought, that 
the only fuel to be found in an otherwise 
excellent camping-place would be a few 
handfuls of dry grass, a cluster of dead 
weeds, or a clump of the ill-smelling grease- 
wood. 

Although we traveled a part of the time 
through what was known as a hostile Indian 
country, we were never molested by the 
red men. Friendly Indians came into our 
camps to beg, to pilfer, or to sell buckskins 
and moccasins. Before us and behind us 
were several attacks upon caravans, the vic- 
tims usually being few in number and un- 
prepared for a skirmish. But while we were 
in the region deemed dangerous from Indians 
we massed in with other companies of emi- 
grants, so that we were seldom less than 
one hundred and fifty strong; a regular 
watch was kept by night, and the wagons 
were parked in a circle which could be used 
as a defense in case of an attack. The 
Sioux and the Cheyennes were on the war- 
path, but their field of action was far to the 
north of our trail. The “Goshoots,” as they 
were called, committed the depredations of 
which we heard many terrifying tales. The 
proper title for that tribe, as we afterward 
learned, was Gosiutes; they were a branch of 
the Utah Indians. As soon as the amalga- 
mated caravans were fairly clear of the hos- 
tile territory they resumed their individuality, 
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each company moving on at such a distance 
from those behind and before as would pre- 
clude the possibility of rivalry at the places 
for drinking and feeding cattle. 

In the regions where alkali was abundant 


it was difficult to find streams that were not’ 


more or less impregnated with the dreadful 
stuff. In some places the shallow ponds 
formed by springs were dark brown in color 
and fairly burning to the taste with alkali. 
In others the limpid liquid, which looked 
harmless enough, tasted so strongly of the 
alkali that it was dangerous for the cattle 
to drink of it. Around some of the alka- 
line ponds we saw multitudes of small ani- 
mals that had been poisoned by drinking at 
the margin. Usually our cattle shunned the 
more noxious of these deadly reservoirs; but 
sometimes their frantic thirst urged them 
to drink of the waters less impregnated with 
alkali, and the result was that, in the course 
of weeks, the whole interior economy of a 
poor creature would become so corrupted 
with the poison that it would stagger along 
for a brief space and then lie down to rise 
no more. It was also impossible to prevent 
the cattle from nibbling at the bunch-grass 
into which alkaline dust had been blown; 
and in this way they got the poison into 
their stomachs. 

We had a camp pet, a mongrel dog, a 
large yellow creature, affectionate of dis- 
position, and a most vigilant sentinel at 
night. He came to us on the Platte River 
trail, having apparently lost his master; and 
a faithful and lovable friend he proved to be. 
As he selected me for his special guardian, 
I found it necessary to shoe him when we 
were in the alkali region, the stuff having 
so penetrated the soft parts of his feet that 
he could not walk without pain. With thick, 
soft buckskin I made Pete (for that was 
his name) a set of moccasins, and having 
greased his feet with bacon fat, a sovereign 
remedy for alkali poison, I sewed on his novel 
coverings. Instead of wagging his tail with 
gratitude, Pete deliberately lay down on the 
ground, and with his teeth tore off his moc- 
casins, licked his well-greased feet, and 
limped along the trail barefoot. 

Another pet was a little steer with a 
crumpled horn, Tiger by name, but dog-like 
by nature. He, too, was a personal friend of 
mine, and, when unyoked, he would follow 
me about the camp with all the affection- 
ateness that Pete could show. Poor Tige 
managed to absorb enough alkali to lay him 
low very soon after we reached the whole- 
some heights of the Sierra Nevada, but 
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while he was with us he was our most de- 
voted servant. He never shirked his share 
of the load, and in the most trying crises of 
our wearisome journey he was always pa- 
tient, gentle, and hard-working. He was ex- 
travagantly fond of sugar, and if I held out 
my hand with a few grains of it in the palm, 
he would canter up to the yoke from afar 
with great cheerfulness. On the desert, 
where food and water were not to be had 
except as we carried them in the- wagon, 
Tige refused to eat the wilted grass brought 
from the last green spot; but, one day, rest- 
ing his nose on my shoulder, as I sat on the 
wagon-tongue taking my spare noonday lun- 
cheon, he fancied the dish, and with his big 
red tongue he calmly licked up my portion 
of stewed beans. 

In the course of weeks, the camp, wher- 
ever it might be pitched, took on the sem- 
blance of a home. The tent was our house; 
the rude cooking- and eating-apparatus and 
the comfortable bedding were our household 
furniture, and the live stock about us was 
our movable property. Except in the most 
trying and difficult straits, evening found us 
busy with household cares and amusements. 
Our neighbors were changeable, it is true, 
but we often found new and pleasant ac- 
quaintances, and sometimes old friends from 
whom we had been separated for weeks 
would trundle up and camp near us. In a 
party that joined forces with us and accom- 
panied us from the Upper Platte to the 
Sacramento there was a fiddle, —it would be 
a misnomer to call it a violin, as played by the 
owner, —and in our camp was a flute. Occa- 
sionally we were joined by other fiddles and 
by big, manly voices. The favorite song- 
book on the trail was “Old Put’s Songster,” 
a copy of which has been preserved with 
pious care in the library of the Society of 
California Pioneers. It was in this classic 
that was to be found the celebrated ballad 
of “Joe Bowers,” a name subsequently im- 
mortalized by Bret Harte in one of his 
poems. The opening stanza of the ballad 
ran thus: 

My _ it is Joe Bowers, I ’ve got a brother 

e; 

I came from old Missouri, yes, all the way from 
Pike. 

I'll tell you why I left thar, and how I came to 
roam, 

And leave my poor old mammy, so far away from 
home. 


Pike County, Missouri, was so numerously 
represented on the trail that year that 
every Missourian was known as a Pike. Ar- 

















kansas, too, had a large share in the migra- 
tion, and it was safe to say that at least one 
half of those we met on the way across the 
continent were either Pikes or Pukes: by this 
last epithet were the Arkansians cheerfully 
known. Pike County emigrants were blessed 
with children, and their big prairie-schooners 
were overflowing with white-headed tots in 
assorted sizes. On one Missouri wagon we 
saw this tender plaint: 


O Missouri, O Missouri, I much regret to see 

You so much altered for the worse from what 
you used to be. 

Time was when all the people were all happy and 
content, 

But now they are so very poor, scarce one can 
get a cent. 


Death, as well as life and song, was on 
the trail. In the summer of 1850 there was 
an outbreak of cholera which spread all 
along the territory now known as Wyoming. 
The graves of the fallen were to be seen 
dotting the plains, usually defended from 
prowling beasts by sections of wagon-tires 
driven into the earth over the mounds that 
covered the forsaken dead. In our own time 
we assisted at more than one funeral, gen- 
erally that of a feeble woman, or an infant 
child, borne down by the hardships of the 
journey. In one or two instances, where 
affection had conquered many obstacles, we 
saw large cairns made to mark the graves 
of loved ones, built of stones that had been 
’ brought from a considerable distance. The 
north side of Independence Rock plunges 
perpendicularly into the ground, and along 
its foot appeared to have been a choice 
burial-ground. On the smooth face of the 
rock were painted, or rudely chiseled, the 
epitaphs of many who slept with the great 
precipice for their colossal headstone. 

Independence Rock, on the Sweetwater 
(one of the affluents of the North Platte), 
was a landmark to which we had looked 
forward with exceeding longing, inasmuch 
as it marked one of the long stages of the 
journey. The rock is a huge ledge, several 
acres in extent, nearly level on top and in- 
accessible on all sides but one. Chimney 
Rock was another landmark on the Upper 
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Platte. It is a tall, chimney-shaped mass, 
over two hundred feet in height, and visible 
for a long distance before it is reached. 
Laramie Peak, about forty miles west of 
Fort Laramie, was seen, sharp and well de- 
fined against the sky, seventy miles away; it 
is one of the salient peaks of the Rockies. 
Naturally, however, we regarded with the 
greatest interest the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains. In one respect the pass 
was a disappointment. The trail ran west- 
ward over a broad and gradually ascending 
route, with the mountains retiring discreetly 
to a considerable distance on each side. 

The peaks of the loftiest and most distant 
ranges discernible from the pass were those 
of the Wind River Mountains, far to the 
north and west. They were sharp and needle- 
like against the tender azure of the sky, and 
their thin blue sides were laced with snow. 
On each side of the route, which in the 
pass had all the appearance of a wide boule- 
vard (if I may use an urban illustration 
here), the scenery was rich and varied. 
Openings amid the undulating forests were 
lordly parks, and winding cafions gleaming 
with creeks and rivers lent a pleasing bright- 
ness to the scene. One could almost fancy 
he saw orchards and meadows scattered 
through the hills and valleys in the middle 
distance. It was hard to realize that this 
was a primitive wilderness as yet untrodden 
by the white man’s foot. 

It was here, in July, that we did realize 
how far “up above the world so high” we 
were. The rarefied air was invigorating, and 
accelerated heart-beats, as we climbed, gave 
token of a thinness of the atmosphere we 
had never known before. The nights were 
very cold, and a bucket of water left outside 
the tent would be found well skimmed with 
ice in the morning. What kept the mos- 
quitos alive was to us incomprehensible. 
They did not trouble us at night, but they 
were seen drifting about during the day. At 
a short distance up one of the hillsides of 
the pass, we climbed to a snow-bank and had 
some boyish fun at snowballing; and flutter- 
ing over the coarse, granulated snow was an 
immense cloud of yellow butterflies. Butter- 
flies, mosquitos, and snow—a curious com- 























bination for the delectation of the emigrant 
tenderfoot. 

One of the famous landmarks to which we 
had looked forward with great interest was 
the Devil’s Gate of the Rockies, through 
which we passed before beginning the climb 
of the backbone of the continent. It was a 
far more impressive spectacle than the pass. 
The gate is double, and through one of its 
tall, black portals murmurs the Sweetwater 
on its way to join the North Platte. The 
trail lies through the other fissure, trail and 
stream being only a few hundred rods apart. 

In the South Pass we gazed with a cer- 
tain awe upon Pacific Spring, a memorable 
bit of water that marked the dividing of the 
ways. It was afew yards to the south of the 
trail, a mossy spring welling out of a rocky 
chasm and flowing southward. Fifteen or 
twenty feet from the fountain, a spur of 
rock separated the rivulet, so that a part 
flowed to the eastward and eventually found 
its way into the Sweetwater and thence into 
the Platte, the Missouri, the Mississippi, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the rude Atlantic. 
The other half of the stream flowed west- 
ward and slipped down into a woody caiion, 
where it found one of the affluents of the 
Big Sandy, and thence into Green River, the 
Colorado, and the Gulf of California, and 
was finally absorbed in the Pacific Ocean. 

Another memorable object of natural 
scenery in this region was the fantastic 
formation known as Ancient Ruins Bluffs. 
A lofty structure, apparently of stone and 
marble, lifts itself from the plain through 
which Green River winds its way. The 
material is sandstone and indurated clay, 
which the winds and the whirling sands have 
wrought into an impressive monument of 
castles, turrets, donjon-keeps, parapets, 
towers, and frowning walls. These airy 
structures are several hundred feet high, 
and at a distance it is difficult to believe 
that they are not the work of men’s hands. 
The natural disposition of young folks is to 
climb any impressive cliff or mountain; but 
these enchanted castles offer no*eoign of 
vantage by which even the most expert can 
find a way to the soaring battlements above. 
Point of Rocks, on Sulphur Creek, in what 
is now the western part of Wyoming, was 
another mighty agglomeration of spires and 
turrets, reminding one of a castellated city 
rather than a single group of rocks, wind- 
worn and ragged. Near Fort Bridger, far- 
ther along the trail to the westward, we saw 
a very curious formation of basaltic rock. 
The crystals were hexagonal in form, dark- 
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colored, and varying in size from a sixteenth 
of an inch, and even smaller, to eighteen 
inches in diameter. It was wonderful to see 
how in the minute interstices between the 
larger columns the fragile crystals had in- 
sinuated themselves. 

At Fort Bridger we had a slight taste of 
civilized life, though we were yet on the 
savage frontier. Here were four companies 
of dragoons with all the paraphernalia of war, 
to say nothing of women, dogs, and sheep. 
Here was a large and well-stocked store kept 
by an army sutler, where one could buy pretty 
much anything that civilized people really 
need. One man’s want manifested itself in 
a hand of tobacco; for another nothing short 
of a handful of raisins would suffice, and a 
third hankered for a stick of red-and-white 
candy. Here, too, we got our first newspaper 
since leaving the Missouri. It was “The 
Valley Tan,” published in Salt Lake City, 
and then more than two weeks old. No mat- 
ter, it was a newspaper. The first domestic 
manufacture introduced into the Mormon 
settlement was that of leather; and to that 
was given the distinctive title of “valley 
tan,” it being tanned in the valley. As other 
articles were made by the isolated people, 
each was called “valley tan” to distinguish it 
from the imported sample; and, very natu- 
rally, the first newspaper was given the same 
name. 

Two days from Fort Bridger we entered 
Echo Cafion, one of the most delightful 
spots which I remember on the long, long 
trail. The cafion is about twenty miles long, 
and could be readily traversed in a single 
day; but we loitered through it, so that we 
were more than two days in its charmed fast- 
nesses. On each side of the route the cliffs 
tower toa great height, marked with colum- 
nar formations and clouded with red, white, 
yellow, and drab, like some ancient wall of 
brick and stone. The crests of these towers 
are crowned with verdure, and here and 
there are trees and vines that line the cafion 
and climb upward to the flying buttresses of 


‘the rocky walls. A delicious stream of water 


crosses and recrosses the trail; and while we 
wére in the cafion, grass and fuel were 
abundant. To make our comfort complete, 
great quantities of wild berries hung invit- 
ingly from the bushes by the sides of the 
way. Silvery rivulets fell from the walls of 
the cafion, and wild vines and flowers in 
great variety bloomed against the buttresses 
and donjon-keeps of the formations through 
which we threaded our way. 

Crossing the Weber, we entered one more 
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cafion, and suddenly, one afternoon, emerg- 
ing from the mouth of Emigrant Cafion, we 
looked down upon one of the fairest scenes 
on which the eye of man has ever gazed— 
the Great Salt Lake valley. It was like a 
jewel set in the heart of the continent. Deep 
below us, stretching north and south, was 
the level floor of the valley. Far to the west- 
ward rose a wall of mountains, purple, pink, 
and blue in the distance. Nearer sparkled 
the azure waters of the Great Salt Lake, and 
in the lush greenness of the valley was the 
sylvan city of the Latter-Day Saints. The 
city was embowered in trees, as if it were a 
congeries of farms spread over a large space, 
a few tall buildings rising here and there to 
denote that this was indeed a city in the 
midst of the wilderness. The descent to the 
floor of the valley was steep and dangerous. 
Looking fearfully over the parapet of rock 
that guarded one side of the narrow trail, 
we saw more than once the mangled wrecks 
of unfortunate emigrants—wagons, cattle, 
and impedimenta heaped in wild confusion 
and ruin far down in the rocky ravines. 

There were no welcoming embassies to 
meet us; no brass-band and municipal dele- 
gation came out to escort us into the city 
of the Latter-Day Saints. Two low-browed 
men, surly and unwelcoming, told us where we 
could camp in the ragged suburbs of the 
city, that particular open space being named 
Emigrant Square, for the benefit of such as 
we; but Emigrant Square was not sufficient 
to hold us all. Camps rose in the fields and 
vacant lots all about us, and it was evident 
that our company was not longed for by the 
Saints. Before us there had been a few in- 
vasions of the long-enjoyed privacy of the 
Mormon settlement. The scattered drops of 
the overland migration had been resolved 
into a shower. The tide had risen. It was 
an inundation. 

Two or three days sufficed us for a stay 
at Salt Lake City. The Saints took every 
opportunity to let us see that we were not 
welcome, and frequent thefts of cattle and 
horses at night, among our neighbors, warned 
us that it would be well to “light out” as 
soon as possible. For the Mormons it should 
be said that the irruption of emigrants was 
certainly undesirable. There was no down- 
right lawlessness, but the campers were not 
careful to avoid giving offense to the citi- 
zens. At that time the city was supplied 
by water from the mountains, the clear, 
cool streams flowing through the streets in 
open channels lined with gravel and kept 
scrupulously clean, so that one could drink 
VoL. LXIIL—96, 
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from any place without fear of taking in 
base matter; and these watercourses were 
let in or shut off at the boundary of each 
man’s lot at his own pleasure. The new- 
comers, with their innumerable herds of cat- 
tle, were untidy in a settlement where ani- 
mals were not allowed at large, and where 
the watercourses were kept pure by strict 
regulations with heavy penalties attached. 

While we stayed, the Mormon -women 
flocked around the camps peddling fresh 
vegetables and milk, in exchange for which 
they always asked for tea, never for cash 
unless the coveted herb was not to be had. 
A goodly supply of excellent fresh vege- 
tables could be bought for a single “drawin’ 
of tea,” a measure too vague for the mascu- 
line understanding. The fresh provisions 
which we found so plentiful were a luxury 
to men long used to the spare diet of the 
plains, and the poor women who brought 
them to camp were generously treated. For 
the most part, these women had a washed- 
out and faded look; they never ventured upon 
any light talk with us; their sad appearance 
was in their mild dickering as well as in their 
forlorn garb. 

The route from the city of the Saints lay 
around the northern end of the lake, but, in 
order to reach the road to Bear River, we 
were obliged to cross a few fenced fields, 
and this involved long parleys with surly 
owners. We passed through a string of 
small towns on our way up to the main- 
traveled trail, the last of these being Box 
Elder, now known as Brigham City. Box 
Elder was a settlement of about three hun- 
dred people, and boasted a post-office, a black- 
smith’s shop, a trading-post, and a brewery. 
At this last-named establishment we bought 
some fresh yeast, which served us a good 
turn in bread-making for many a day there- 
after. We bought new flour in Salt Lake 
City at a fair price, having skimped our- 
selves on that article for some time on ac- 
count of the exorbitant cost of it at the 
trading-posts on the trail. At Fort Bridger, 
flour was thirty-five dollars a barrel, and 
bacon was one dollar a pound. But the 
Mormons could sometimes ask big prices for 
what they had to sell. At the crossing of 
Bear River the ferryman demanded three 
dollars for each team carried across the 
stream, the cattle being swum over even at 
that price. Wewent on ten milesup theriver, 
where we found a good crossing and saved 
our money. 

Two days after leaving Box Elder we left 
the valley and struck Deep Creek, one of 
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the numerous streams in that forbidding 
land, which “run well for a season,” and then 
sink into the sandy, barren ground. Here 
we passed into what is now Idaho, Pilot 
Springs and Stony Creek being the first 
water we found beyond the present boun- 
dary-line. The trail over the Goose Creek 
Mountains was very difficult and stony, but 
the beauty of the view somewhat compen- 
sated for the labors of the climb. The 
surface of the earth seemed tossed up into 
a tumult of waves that had stiffened as it rose 
and fell. Winding among the peaks were 
belts of forest and undergrowth, lush and 
rich in color, but far away from our trail, 
which led through broken plains and steep 
valleys. 

No dweller on the sea-coast can realize 
the exceeding clearness of the atmosphere 
in these great altitudes. Mountains that we 
knew to be at least one hundred miles away 
seemed to be within easy walking distance. 
Two of our number, while we were lying by 
one day, set out to explore a snow-field 
apparently two miles off. They were gone 
nearly all day, and reported the field to be 
about twenty miles from camp. 

At the City of Rocks, in what is now 
Cassia County, Idaho, we learned the par- 
ticulars of a so-called “Indian massacre” 
that had taken place on the trail ahead of 
us, and had caused great alarm among the 
emigrants. As was apt to be the case, white 
men were the aggressors, and the red men 
were goaded to attack. Five white men were 
killed, and when we reached their camping- 
place, a day or two later, we came upon the 
wrecks of their wagons, punctured with bul- 
let-holes and stained with blood. 

We were now approaching the edge of the 
Great Desert, which, stretching from the 
Bitter Root Mountains, in northern Idaho, 
to the southern boundary of Arizona, inter- 
posed for many years a barrier that was sup- 
posed to be impassable to the hardy emi- 
grant. Now came long night marches and 
dreary days spent in traversing a region in- 
tolerable with dust, heat, rocky trails, and 
sideling hills. After leaving the Sink of the 
Humboldt the trail ran westward over a 
vast chaos of split boulders, broken stones, 
and powdery soil. Crossing occasional bluffs 
and wearily traversing winding cafions, the 
emigrants toiled on their way, hoping for 
rest and refreshment at some of the springs 
whose names had been given us, but whose 
actual condition belied their reputation. At 
Antelope Springs, for example, we found 
only a confused mass of mud and mire 
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packed with splintered rock and befouled by 
droves of cattle that had preceded us. 

Sage-brush offered us fuel, and, dipping 
up water by the spoonful, we secured enough 
to make a pot of coffee; but our poor animals 
could only sniff thirstily of the wet ground 
and swallow their disappointment. Twenty 
miles away were Rabbit-hole Springs, where 
water was always to be had, and a night 
drive took us there. Mounting a rocky ridge, 
we plunged down on the farther side about 
midnight, and, to our great surprise, found 
that we had driven into an encampment of 
weary emigrants who had pitched their tents 
directly on the trail and on both sides 
thereof. In the twinkling of an eye, confu- 
sion dire and inextricable reigned. The 
angry campers swarmed out of their tents 
like wasps, repelling the invaders with hard 
words. But, advising them never to camp 
on a trail again, we gathered up our herds 
and wagons and swept on down the defile 
that led to the long, sandy plain on whose 
farther edge were the much-desired springs. 

It was a clear, starlight night, and the 
trail was over a plateau, the sandy surface of 
which-was undulating and springy. It was 
an ideal road for an ideal night. Passing 
ahead of the train, one could fancy, in the 
deadly stillness of the mysterious desert, 
shut in by darkness and the billowy sand, 
that he was a lost man, a mere waif on the 
great ocean of those “unexplored regions” 
which we have seen marked on ancient maps. 
The stillness was so utter that my faithful 
Pete, who followed at my heels, frightened 
by its deadliness, would occasionally trot up 
to my side, whining in his loneliness, and, 
reassured by a kindly word, drop back to his 
place in the rear-guard. Darkness, silence, 
and unfathomable mystery covered the Great 
Desert. 

Rabbit-hole Springs did not disappoint us 
with a scant supply of water. A dry, rounded 
hilltop, covered with a baked crust of earth, 
rose by the side of the trail, and on its sum- 
mit was a group of wells, sunk in square 
holes, with rude steps leading down thereto. 
The precious fluid was plentiful and good; 
we and all our cattle drank and were abun- 
dantly refreshed. 

Camping at four o’clock in the morning, 
we had a short rest, and then pressed on 
over a rocky ridge, below which stretched 
another long and undulating plain, torrid in 
the blinding heat, and at noon giving us the 
spectacle of an extraordinary mirage. The 
long caravans ahead of us seemed to carry 
on their wagon-tops shadowy duplicates of 
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each vehicle; and on the top of these, which 
had their wheels in the air, were other 
chostly teams driven through the hazy atmo- 
sphere, their wheels on the wheels of those 
below. It was an astonishing and most un- 
usual sight. Far to the westward and north- 
ward, the ranges of hills were punctuated 
with needle-like summits that pierced the 
sky. The peaks, flaming in red and blue, 
looked like masses of heated metal turned 
out to cool on the arid waste. 

The last day’s drive in the desert was the 
hardest of all. Twenty miles lay between us 
and the Honey Lake valley. It was to be 
traveled in the night; and as the numerous 
trains and caravans swept down into the 
plain from the point of rocks on which I was 
sitting, waiting for our wagons to come up, 
it was pathetic to note the intentness with 
which this multitude of home-seekers and 
cold-seekers set their faces westward. There 
was no haste, no fussy anxiety, but the vast 
multitude of men, women, and children who 
had left all behind them to look for a new 
life in an unknown land trooped silently 
down into the desert waste. The setting 
sun bathed the plain in golden radiance, and 
eastward the rocky pinnacles of the ranges 
through which we had toiled were glorified 
with purple, gold, and crimson. It was a 
sight to be remembered—as beautiful as a 
dream, hiding a wilderness as cruel as death. 

Honey Lake belied the sweetness of its 
name. It was a small sheet of muddy water, 
but emptying into it was a sparkling river, 
or creek, known as Susan’s River, which, 
meandering through an emerald valley and 
watering many a meadow, gave unwonted 
beauty to a scene the like of which had not 
been gazed upon by the toil-worn plainsmen 
for many a day. Here, too, we got our first 
glimpse of the Sierra Nevada. It was a ma- 
jestic sight. The pale green of the lower 
hills broke against the dark olive that de- 
fined the base of the pine-clad foot-hills. 
Above, and broken by many a densely shad- 
owed gulch and ravine, rose the high Sierra, 
bald with rocks and slides in places, and bris- 
tling with sharp, snowy peaks that were lifted 
to the skies. 

After the privation and poverty of the 
desert, the wild abundance of the forests of 
the Sierra was luxury indescribable. We 
camped by crystal waterfalls with rank and 
succulent grasses all about us; overhead 
were the spreading branches of noble pines, 
and our camp-fires were heaped- with an ex- 
travagance of fuel. But we soon found how 
hard it was to climb the mountain-range; 
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and when, after a day’s solid rest and com- 
fort, we reached the crest of the ridge, we 
saw that the trail pitched almost perpen- 
dicularly over the sharp backbone of the 
Sierra. Two or three trees that grew by the 
place where the track led to the brink were 
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scarred and worn nearly through by ropes 
that had been wound around them to let 
down the heavy wagons into the abyss below. 
The cattle were taken out of the teams and 
driven down through the undergrowth of 
thickets; and then, making a rope fast to 
the rear axle of each wagon, one wagon at 
a time was carefully lowered down the steep 
declivity. 

That arduous labor over, we passed 
through the “ Devil’s Corral” and camped in 
Mountain Meadows, a very paradise of a 
spot, in which it seemed as if we were sur- 
rounded by every luxury imaginable, albeit 
we had nothing but what uncultivated nature 
gave us. Here we left our faithful Tige; the 
poor little steer died in the midst of plenty. 
Pressing on, we passed through mining 
settlements of queer names and no names, 
and, late in September, making the summit 
of Chaparral Hill, the Sacramento valley 
burst upon our view. 

The vale of the new Eldorado was tawny 
and gold with sear grass and wild oats. In 
the distance rose the misty mountain wall of 
the Coast Range; nearer a heroic outline of 
noble peaks broke the yellow abundance of 
the valley’s floor. This was the group known 
as Sutter’s Buttes, near the base of which 
was Nye’s Ranch (now Marysville), the goal 
of our long tramp. Dogtown, Inskip, and a 
little host of other mining hamlets, claimed 
our attention briefly as we swept down into 
the noble valley, on whose farther edge, by 
the historic Yuba, we found our last camp. 

Here we met the wave of migration that 
earlier broke on the shores of the Pacific. 
In the winter of 1849-50 two hundred and 
fifty vessels sailed for San Francisco from 
the ports of the Atlantic States; and their 
multitudes of men were reinforced by other 
multitudes from other lands. In a single 
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year the population of the nascent State was 
augmented by an influx of more than one 
hundred thousand persons, arriving by sea 
and by land. We were late, but behind us 
toiled other thousands, some of whom, 
blockaded in the snow-bound mountains, paid 
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dearly for their tardiness in starting on their 
way to the Golden Land. They were never 
missed in the final make-up of the State. For 
without Territorial tutelage, full-orbed and 
panoplied in Freedom, California sprang 
into Statehood. 


CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. 
BY MABEL EARLE. 


HE long spring rains had lulled the world, 
And all the winds were low. 
Far out above the shadowed hills 
The stars were fading slow. 
An hour before the Easter dawn 
He found me weeping so. 


I could not bear to watch the stars; 
I knelt beside my bed, 

Nor heard the lifting of my latch, 
Nor sound of any tread, 

Till in the dark I felt His hand— 
His hand upon my head. 


I heard His voice, but what He said 
No man can ever know. 

My heart grew still beneath the Face 
.That vanquished death and woe. 

It was an hour before the dawn, 
And all the winds were low. 





MY GOLF. 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
Author of “The Four-masted Cat-boat,” ete. 


WITH PICTURES BY FANNY Y. CORY. 


AM naturally very nervous. All my 

friends say that I lack repose, that I am 
too strenuous. “Take up golf, old man,” 
said one. “It is what you need. It will keep 
you out in the open, it will teach you the 
value of deliberation, and it will cure your 
nervousness, and give you a repose of manner 
that you can get in no other way.” 

I am spending the summer in the country, 
and although there is no course near us, the 
country-side is full of natural advantages for 
the pursuit of the game, and I determined to 
take it up. 

I did not care to go to the expense of a 





whole outfit, as I might not like the game 
after I had learned it, but the next time I 
went down to New York I bought a driver, 
thinking to practise repose with it. 

I bought a particularly stout one that cost 
me five dollars, as I figured that if I put alittle 
more into the purchase price I’d gain in the 
end. But now I ’m sorry that I did not buy 
a very cheap one, because then, when I had 
tripped up the old gentleman in the Fourth 
Avenue car on my way to the Grand Central, 
it would have broken the club, and that would 
have ended my golf. But the stick was stout, 
and the old gentleman fell and broke his leg 
































instead, and also dropped a bottle of wine that 
he was taking home, having just received it 
from a returning sea-captain. 

He told me that he did not mind the break 
in his leg, because he had broken it before 
in the same place, and he knew just how long 
it would take to mend it, and he needed a 
rest from business cares, anyway, which he 
never would have taken if he had not been 
forced to it in some such way; but he was 
all broken up over the spilt wine, as it was 
a very rare vintage, and he never expected to 
receive any more. 

I apologized all I could and offered to put 
him up at any hospital he might select, but 
he would n’t hear of it, and as the wine was 
priceless, there was nothing left for me to 
do except to feel miserable and show it 
plainly, which I did. 

He was an old golfer himself, and after I 
had helped him out of the car (and lost my 
train by so doing) he showed me the proper 
way to hold my stick so that I should n’t trip 
up anybody else. The pleasantest part of 
my golf experience was while we were wait- 
ing for an ambulance—for I had telephoned 
for one at my own expense. We sat on the 
curbstone, and he would n’t hear of my ac- 
companying him; said he believed in the rigor 
of the game, like Sarah Battle, and he ought 
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to have seen that I was a beginner and kept 
out of the way of my club. 

He was so entertaining that I was really 
sorry when the ambulance came and he rolled 
off toward his home. 

As for me, I had missed the last train for 
the day, so there was nothing to do but to 
put up overnight at a hotel, and that with 
dinner and breakfast cost me four dollars 
more. So far, the game had come to nine 
dollars, and I had yet to make my first inning. 

I will hastily pass over the broken car win- 
dow on the way up in the train next morn- 
ing. I might have pushed an umbrella or a 
cane through it, and I contend that it was 
not because it was a golf-stick, but because 
I lacked repose, that I did break the glass. 
Of course I had to settle with the conductor, 
but I think that three dollars was too much 
to charge me for the glass. The car was ven- 
tilated after I had opened the window in this 
artificial way, and thousands rose up and 
called me blessed in different parts of the 
car, for, needless to say, the car was warm 
and the other windows were too tightly 
wedged to open, even with superhuman 
efforts. I should like to recommend to the 
Consolidated Company a judicious use of 
golf-sticks on their windows; then there 
would not be so much smothered profanity 
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on the part of men, and overstrained muscles 
on the part of women who foolishly attempt 
the impossible. 

I hold that the London way is preferable 
to ours. There you know that the bus win- 
dows cannot be opened, that they were manu- 
factured shut; but in this country you know 
that a car window may be opened in a per- 
fectly normal way under proper conditions. 
The fact that the conditions never are 
proper, coupled with the knowledge that the 
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windows were meant to open, is what makes 
travel in summer in America so absolutely 
unendurable. 

But I digress. 

I was unable to do any golfing after I had 
reached my abiding-place in the country, as 
I found in the mail an order for a Christmas 
story, and as it was July the affair cried 
haste and kept me busy all day. But next 
morning I awoke early, aware that the golf 
fever had seized me, and I was up before 
any one else in the house, as every one else 
knew, for my lack of repose caused me to 
express my exuberance of spirits in merry 
roundelays—that is, they were merry to me, 
but disastrous to the dozers. 

My youngest son soon joined me, and was 
delighted at my request that he act as my 
caddy. He prepared my tee—I had had coffee 
in bed: I never take exercise with stomach 
empty. 

I adjusted the ball, gazed earnestly at the 
object I desired to approximate, swung my 
club in the air, made several false starts in 
the most approved fashion, and then I let 
drive. 

My next-door neighbor, a wealthy gentle- 
man from New York, was awakened by the 
crash of glass, and came running down-stairs 
in his pajamas. I tried to cultivate repose 
as I reflected that I had disturbed his, and 
while cultivating it I went over to see just 
what damage I had inflicted. I had put quite 
a curve on the ball, for it was fifty feet to 
the left of its intended destination. 

I walked over and gazed at the ten-dollar 
opening I had made in his plate-glass win- 
dow. My son was overjoyed both at the 
crash and at the jagged opening. That is 
youth. J felt no joy. 

My neighbor was not gazing at the open- 
ing I had effected, but at a little faience vase 
which had tried in its ineffectual way to stop 
the rapid progress of the ball. 

Even as the old gentleman of two days be- 
fore had overlooked the damage to his leg, 
but had grieved at the spilt wine, so my 
friend could have overlooked the broken 
glass, but the vase was an heirloom and 
virtually priceless. 

Here let me stop long enough to ask why 
it is that people will load up their summer 
houses with priceless treasures. I never yet 
bought anything that was priceless; in fact, 
I always insist on having the price plainly 
marked. And when people give me priceless 
things I do not put them in my summer 
house. I go even further than that. The 
place where I spend my winters I regard 
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simply as a house of detention until I can 


return to my summer place, so I never load 
it up with priceless treasures; therefore at 
no season of the year could such an accident 
have befallen me as I had caused to fall upon 
my neighbor. 

He would not hear of my buying him an- 
other vase,—he is a little deaf,—and I was 
glad he would not, nor did I raise my voice. 
My golfing had cost me enough already, and 
when I buy faience I want it for myself. 

But he was somewhat sarcastic at my ex- 
pense, and that I did not like. I like sarcasm 
to be prepaid, although I like to do the ship- 
ping myself. He said that I was not cut out 
for an athlete, and that at my time of life if 
I did want to take up games of skill I’d bet- 
ter go out to the Bad Lands, that could n’t 
be damaged, or to the Desert of Sahara. Al- 
together he made me feel very sorry that I 
had not bought a putter instead of a driver. 
Putting is wholly innocuous and innocent. 
Those who made a name for themselves in 
the late sixties at croquet, as I did, should 
be able to putt with ease, while driving of 
all kinds is and always has been dangerous 
and difficult. 

Still, there is too much of the sportsman 
in my make-up to allow me to submit tamely 
to setbacks. It was now breakfast-time, and 
I had had a little ten-dollar practice,—for of 


course I insisted on paying for the pane I had 
caused to be broken,—and, like Dewey at 
Manila, I felt that breakfast was necessary; 
but afterward I would go on with the fight 
and master driving. 

The morning mail brought me an order 
for a hundred-dollar story that an editor 
wanted written while he waited in his office; 
that is to say, he wanted it within twenty- 
four hours. 

I generally pay immediate heed to such 
orders, because I think that editors who take 
the trouble to order things in this world, 
where so much is forced upon the unwilling, 
ought to be encouraged; but the golfing fever 
was on me, and after breakfast, instead of 
going into my workroom, I secured my son 
once more and sallied forth to try a little 
more driving. 

This time I went farther from the haunts 
of men, and took up my station in a very 
wild field full of shrubs and weeds, and, as | 
supposed, containing nothing valuable —cer- 
tainly no vases or rare wines. 

I have heard people say that they found 
it hard to hit the ball squarely; that they 
generally dug up earth, or chipped slices of 
gutta-percha from the cross-hatched sphere, 
or fanned the circumambient air. But my 
troubles were of a different nature. I hit 
the ball every time I strove to, and the first 
time I hit it in that field I seemed to conceal 
it in a lusty whortleberry-bush some fifty 
feet distant. 

My son and I consumed nearly the whole 
of a pleasant morning looking for that ball. 
We visited every bush and shrub that was 
big enough to harbor a ball, but we could not 
find it, and at last, after several hours’ search, 
I reluctantly gave up and sent my boy home 
after another one. While he was gone I 
threw myself down upon the grass to rest, 
and I found the ball, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, my hip found it. And it was n’t 
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ten feet from the place where I had stood 
when driving. I can account for this in only 
one way. When people lose their way in the 
great woods they circle round and round, and 
at last bring up where they started from. I 
dare say that lost balls do the same, and that 
this one was on its way back when I found it. 

While yet my son was gone, I placed the 
new-found ball on a little tee of my own 
making, and with a strength born of long 
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I did not know that he was highly valu- 
able, but small boys have a way of picking 
up information, and my son told me that Mr. 
Hermance, a gentleman farmer and a neigh- 
bor of mine, who had just gone into the in- 
dustry, had paid one thousand dollars for 
this miserable animal that was now worth 
no more than its wool and its hide and its 
carcass would bring. It did not interest me 
to recall, as I did immediately, that I- had 


with. 


pen 





“LOOKING FOR THAT BALL.” 


waiting I whirled my club through the soft 
July air and smote the ball. 

Will somebody tell me why farmers in New 
England should raise Angora goats, and if 
so, why they select wild and scrubby pastures 
to raise them? I am told that it is a profit- 
able industry, and that in a few years, in- 
stead of the cattle upon a thousand hills, it 
will be the thousand Angoras on a single hill, 
so prolific and so useful are they. But they 
are inimical to golf, and hard as their heads 
are, they are not so hard as a ball driven 
by a strong man with a five-dollar club. 

There were little kids in that field not 
worth more than twenty-five dollars apiece, 
and they went scot-free after my terrible 
drive. They bleated and leaped and cropped 
the rank herbage, all unaware of the fact 
that the father of the herd, imported from 
Turkey, had been laid low by a golf-ball. My 
son saw him drop, and my son found the ball 
on the ground in front of him. 


read in an afternoon paper that Angora 
leather made the best golf-bags in the 
market. I did not care to buy a golf-bag 
just then. 

I decide quickly. I took the next train 
for New York and proceeded to get insured 
for one thousand dollars in favor of Mr. 
Hermance. Then I registered an oath to 
play no outdoor games more dangerous than 
puss-in-the-corner. 

Then I returned to my summer home to 
write the story that the editor was waiting 
for so patiently, and nothing better coming 
into my head, I wrote up my experiences at 
golf under the foregoing title. While they 
were not written by an expert golfer, they 
should hold much of interest to the average 
beginner, and if the reading of them shall 
save to the world a few pieces of faience, a 
few rare vintages, a few legs, and a few An- 
gora rams and other cattle, I shall not have 
written in vain. 
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ae BY JOEL BENTON ae 


KNOW a flower of such a faint, fair hue 
As never meadow nor the roadside knew, — 
Dear to the Hamadryads and to Pan,— 
Of hermit-heart, and shimmerings Protean; 
Fragile in form as leaf or bloom can be, 
And timider than the Anemone. 


Petaled unique, in opalescent guise, 

Choicest of floral woodland mysteries, — 
Companioned by the cavernous rock and shade, 
Blushing to find its cool retreat betrayed, 

The loved Dicentra, hidden from sun and sky, 
Perennial comes all beauty to defy. 


Thick-jeweled wonder of the mold of woods, 
Inhabitant of elfin solitudes, 

Arrayed in costume of a sort so rare 

That queens for it might well in tears despair; 
Neighbored by stalwart beech and priestly fir, 
And palpitant to the soft zephyr’s stir. 


O orchid rival, daintier than the rose, 

No garden favorite thy fond sorcery knows, — 
Here through some subtle, unimagined spell 
The forest marvel’s year-born miracle, 

In opulent bounty, fills a sunless space 

With sculptured beauty and transcendent grace! 
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N all the ages of all the world’s arts and 

crafts there has been nothing achieved 
more beautiful, more artistic, or more fas- 
cinating than the creation of glass vessels; 
and yet the serious proposition that the 
glass bottle is an object to inspire earnest 
appreciation and enthusiastic admiration has 
been generally received with scant respect 
and reluctant credulity. It is not, how- 
ever, for the art children of glorious old 
Egypt and enchanting Venice to succumb 
lightly to uninitiated detraction. The pur- 
suit termed “bottle-collecting” must be 
acknowledged as distinct and original in 
pleasure to the eye and delectation to the 
“inward eye,” and with a few time-tested 
credentials the bottle may speedily ingrati- 
ate itself. 

From fabric alone the bottle claims pres- 
tige as of noble origin: high scientific au- 
thority has placed glass, in value to mankind, 
above that precious metal, gold. For hu- 
manity’s needs and progress glass has done 
what gold could never do, and in beauty- 
power—in captivating col- 
or, in rare grace of form, 
and in splendid luster— 
glass is incomparable. 

Oriental stuffs charm by 
glow or delicacy of hue; 
time-aged metals give de- 
light by glory in tone or 
reflection; old china has 
its effective eloquence of 
lovely, mellowed light; 
but in glass alone is found 
the very heart and core of 
color, beautiful translu- 
cence. In ancient Venice 
the phiolarius, or maker 
of glass vessels, and other 
workers in this exqui- 
site material were often 


granted exalted rank, it ;,panese BOTTLE. BLUE GLASS, DECORATED 
IN GOLD AND ENAMEL. 


being justly esteemed a 


rare and intellectual occupation to evolve 
from such dull and commonplace ingredients 
as alkali-dust and sand the clear and ethereal 
substance of which bottles are fashioned. 
The early Venetian glass-workers, in cere- 
monial processions to celebrate the doge’s 
election, attracted and delighted the eyes of 
the populace by exhibitions of beautiful 
vials, scent-bottles, and decanters. Spiritual 
forces, too, have not been voiceless concern- 
ing the high purpose of this most refined and 
elegant trade: the legend yet lives among 
devout latter-day glass-makers that the 
great St. Peter was the original inventor of 
cathedral glass. 

The bottle has always been beloved and 
honored of art. In innumerable old prints 
and paintings it is shown with notable fre- 
quency. Not merely is presented what may 
be termed the bottle rampant, or the bot- 
tle in action, in the foreground, as depicted 
in representations of feasts, revels, or orgies, 
—betrothals, weddings, and christenings, — 
but the bottle couchant, the bottle in the 
background, of value as 
a touch of homelydomestic 
detail, or as a choice bit of 
artistic accessory. A col- 
lection of unique bottles— 
a cabinet for the mind’s 
eye—may be gathered 
from the genre-paintings 
of the old Dutch and 
Flemish artists. 

With these great mas- 
ters of art the bottle was 
almost a brush-autograph, 
so often does it appear: 
now the single quaint bot- 
tle in the open casement, 
or the bottle in groups 
and rows on window- 
ledges against the leaded 
panes; again in clusters 
hung against the wall, or 
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in niches sunk in the shadowy fireplaces. 
Bottles show in long rank and file on chim- 
ney-shelves, or peer from deep nooks 
over old arched doorways; they gleam 


through half-open closet doors, or are visible 
among old books on curious high shelves 
near the ceiling. A girl in church, at early 
mass, on the way to the fields, has a water- 
bottle beside her as she kneels in the pew; 
and even “ Death, the Friend,” is represented 


with a bottle hanging beneath the folds of 
his robe. Other schools of painting, too, 
through a long procession of years, have 
found the bottle lend itself happily to the 
portrayal of a wide range of human inter- 
ests: it figures effectively in still-life studies, 
in the artist’s studio, in old apothecary-shops, 
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in antiquarian dens, or in the armorer’s 
workshop; in biblical, ecclesiastical, and his- 
torical paintings; in landscape and other na- 
ture scenes. 

The outdoor bottle has a long, pictorial 
history: the traveler’s bottle; the harquebus- 
ier’s flask; the Austrian mountaineer’s bottle; 
the Alsatian pilgrim’s bottle, swung from 
her side in a beautiful netted bag; the 
laborer’s bottle, hung from his donkey’s neck 
or half hidden beside the haycock; the glean- 
er’s bottle, dangling on his back as he plods 
homeward. In the fifteenth century hunting- 
horns were fashioned of glass, and the feet 
or pedestals of ancient civic gold and silver 
drinking-cups were modeled as bottles. 

Among the chosen themes of Oriental art 
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are the water-carrier’s bottle, in many odd and 
beautiful designs, the sherbet-dealer’s bot- 
tle, and the familiar narghile, or bottle-pipe. 
Equally interesting, no doubt, would be the 
bottle in literary art; but it would entice too 
far afield. Dr. Johnson and his intellectual 
contemporaries are seldom represented un- 
flanked by certain sturdy old black bottles; 
and in the well-known picture, “ A Literary 
Party at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s,” appear 
several beautiful bottles and three orna- 


mental old decanters. 

Throughout the whole wide and captivat- 
ing realm of collections, be it conceded, 
there is probably no other curio-quest so 
thoroughly “caviar to the general” as the 
collection of bottles; hence it is an open 
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secret that the unique pursuit is flippantly 
and humorously regarded by a large and 
misguided majority of otherwise reasonable 
beings. By these uncomprehending onlookers, 
the bottle-collection, in interest and artistic 
value, is classed somewhere near that old- 
time childish diversion, the button-string; and 
fond friends, who generously make over to 
the bottle-lover all their own lightly held 
bottle-shapes of beauty or comely ugliness, 
never fail to garnish the gift with many “ odd 
quirks and remnants of wit” at his expense. 
Even the old-bottle dealer, unmasked, stands 
revealed merely a financial sympathizer, and, 
after a trade is closed, facetiously offers the 
insatiate bottle-collector free use of his 
shackly old push-cart and his horse’s straw 
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hat for the more convenient and disguised 
conveyance homeward of the newly acquired 
and embarrassing heaps of bottle-treasure. 
Bottle-washers, too, in the old-bottle shops 
have their hilarious fling at the collector; jo- 
cosely and seriously they 
persist in the belief that, on 
the sly, somewhere, the bot- 
tle-collector is manager of a 
large and prosperous pro- 
fessional sideboard; and un- 
remittingly they press upon 
him, in jest and in earnest, 
ornate sets of bottles and de- 
canters adapted to this in- 
teresting but invisible public 
refreshment establishment. 
Otherwise they hold his taste 
in bottles at low estimate, 
and insist in audible under- 
tones that odd bottles or 
“bottles without mates ain’t 
no good,” and “a person must 
be cracked to pay out good 
money fer them fool furrin 
bottles what can’t set up.” 
To the humor-view of the bottle-quest, 
however, the bottle-lover can afford to be 
lenient, since, to his own breast, he is at 
times unquestionably droll. The most aston- 
ishing as well as “the most beautiful adven- 
tures are not those we go to seek ”; therefore 
the reckless, short-sighted, extravagant col- 
lector who finds himself on the street-cars 
accompanied by a huge, fragile, misshapen, 
suspicious-looking bundle, and without the 
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necessary car-fare left in his pockets, must 
needs debate thoughtfully whether he is not, 
after all, at least one tenth as absurd as he 
temporarily suspects himself to be. 

On close and serious analysis, the chief 
charm of the bottle will 
be found to lie in its 
heterogeneity; for surely 
nothing fashioned by man 
so nearly resembles man- 
kind in point of numbers, 
dissimilarity, character, and 
association. Bottles are “as 
varied as nature herself,” and 
as illimitable in interest. In 
the pursuit of artistic “beds 
and tables, stools and can- 
dlesticks,” the enthusiast 
may halt occasionally; but 
the realm of bottledom al- 
lures ever onward—a bound- 
less “ Land of the Glittering 
Plain.” Bottles are, further, 
inexhaustible by reason of 
their fancied perishableness. 
The accepted fragility of the 
bottle surrounds it with a world-wide, peculiar, 
and unparalleled care; hence it is singularly 
and tantalizingly numerous and long-lived. 
The boy who tosses hundreds of bottles 
through the air to the man at the washing- 
tank, in the second-hand bottle-shop, will tes- 
tify that they are seldom sure of being able, 
between them, to break one bottle a day. 

Fascinating in variety, the bottle is also 
attractive by unlimited individuality. This 
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one captures by a lovely flashing color; that 
one, perhaps, by its queer little misshapen 
neck; and the other by its unique flavor of 
age or foreign birth. Curious, indeed, are 
the foreign bottles; the collector may journey 
to accumulate these beautiful treasures for 
his cabinet, or they will accommodatingly 
cross land and sea to his hand. Bottles have 
daring dispositions and lead adventureful 
lives; beyond tea-pots or pitchers do they seek 
out and experience comedy, romance, and 
tragedy. A treasured bit of a bright bottle 
from France was once tossed up on the wave 
at the feet of a bottle-lover idly musing on 
a New Jersey beach. From oversea came 
this spherical bottle in dainty silken network; 
and a Spanish scutcheon imprints the seal 
of that symmetrical pale-green jug. By a 
stately, bediamonded, tall, clear bottle from 
Malaga stands an alluring peacock-blue 
bottle wearing the bell and ribbon of Paris. 
Graceful Chianti flasks, large and small, may 
be collected by the dozen, as they deserve 
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to be. No two Chianti bottles are exactly 
alike, even in color; and they are all artisti- 
cally charming in their long, irregular necks, 
globular shapes, and bubbled texture. Six of 
the same size will differ surprisingly in minor 
details of design. The same is true of the 
old-fashioned, high-shouldered, black-green 
Holland bottle and of the flat-sided, portly 
Rhine jug, in all tones of glowing red, its 
glass fabric resembling hammered brass. 
The crudely applied handles of the Rhine jugs 
are also interesting studies in dissimilarity. 
Doubly German is the little Rhine jug, as 
ruby-red glass is declared to be a German 
discovery. 

Notably far beyond the bottles of in- 
teresting design and lovely tint which the 
average collector acquires in the old-bottle 
shops, at the hands of importers, from old 
corner cupboards, old garrets, or old apothe- 
cary-shops, are the bewitching and bewilder- 
ingly beautiful bottles, ancient and modern, 
accumulated, precious bit by precious bit, on 
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personal pilgrimages in odd corners of the 
Old World. Such collections contain objects 
of art, pure and simple, in all variety of 
perfected quality, form, and color. In the 
Metropolitan Museum, in New York, are 
treasured nearly three hundred vessels of 
rare Venetian glass, including a large num- 
ber of exquisite bottles and vials, the gift of 
Mr. James Jackson Jarves twenty years ago; 
and in a few private collections in New York 
are massed many bottle-forms of superb grace 
and beauty. From a bottle-cabinet of such 
character the bottle-history of the world 
might readily and graphically be set forth. 

In these brilliant and elegant types of 
bottle-making in all times and countries, the 
cunning artificer has expressed in glass, as 
if inarrested, crystallized strains of prismatic 
music, many ethereal, dainty, graceful, re- 
fined, quaint, and subtile fancies. From Ger- 
many and Holland come the snuff-bottles, 
in shapes drolly comfortable; the grotesque 
schnapps-bottles; the slim or burly gin-bot- 
tles, suggesting a sturdy burgomaster and 
his pretty young frau—squat, flattened old 
Dutch bottles, admirably painted and gilded. 
They bear decorations of national import, 
such as distinguished coats of arms, tavern 
festivals with inscriptions of hearty good 
cheer, and spirited naval battles surrounding 
medallion portraits of mustachioed admirals 
of the old Dutch school. 

Akin in slender grace are the Persian rose- 
water bottle, the vase-shaped Scottish bottle, 
and the twisted Venetian types, while the 
early American flagons and the Persian wine- 
bottles exhibit community of taste in that 
artistic fourth dimension, shapely rotundity. 
One common, yet deviated, intention in out- 
line also allies the small English and Spanish 
vials, the twin bottles for oil and vinegar of 
France, Spain, and Italy being similarly alike 
in type and varied in detail, suggesting the 
rare double tear-bottles of the Assyrians. 

Well may the bottle-skeptic who came to 
scoff remain to admire such enchanting di- 
versity of artistic achievement in glass, the 
lightness and delicacy of “metal” united to 
wonderful purity and brilliance of hue. No 
choice in interest lies between this blue Jap- 
anese bottle, richly enameled in gold, and 
the unique Greek, Moorish, and Hungarian 
bottles. An admirable defiance of artistic 
precedence, also, may be recognized in the 
curious, long-spouted Spanish wine-carriers 
and in the oddly constructed, ice-chambered 
bottles of Italy. The Austrian flasks, in out- 
line and in warlike figure-decoration, suggest 
themselves possible remote ancestors of the 
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early American patriotic flask. The “old 
Venetian spirit” survives in the preserva- 
tion of rare beauty-expression in this in- 
comparably beautiful material. Merely the 
old Italian carboy, with its quaint latticework 
throat, and the tallest of tall modern Italian 
bottles, straw-netted and tasseled, in per- 
missible paraphrase, “leave a vision of Ven- 
ice in the eye for days.” 

High toward the head on the roll of artis- 
tic beauty must be placed the straw-wrapped 
or husk-covered bottles. To the lover 
of basketware these basket-woven bottles 
breathe forth a duplex charm; they are often 
red and blue silken-tasseled, and have little 
straw stoppers attached by tiny straw cords. 
Of many attractive forms and sizes are they, 
ranging from the little Parisian basket- 
woven, pale-green perfume-flask, past the 
wide-mesh-covered clear or golden crackle 
bottle, to the tall blue-green Austrian bottle 
in coarse husks, or the large, imposing, willow- 
cased carboy, akin to the treasured “Car- 
lavero’s Bottle,” which gave Charles Dickens 
such a world of pain and pleasure. The 
craftsmen of ancient Egypt covered glass 
bottles with wickerwork apd with papyrus- 
stalks. Such bottles are still used in Egypt 
under the name of “damadjan.” The more 
prosaic English word “demijohn” is doubt- 
less a philological cousin of the Egyptian 
papyrus-covered bottle. The French say 
“dame-jeanne,”—“Lady Jane,”—a pretty 
name for a demijohn. Damagan, a town in 
Khorasan, Persia, was once famous for its 
artistic glass-works. 

Beautiful crackle-glass comes to the col- 
lector’s cabinet from the sixteenth century, 
and is a wonderful result effected by plung- 
ing the half-blown bottle into cold water, and 
then reheating it to hold together its partly 
shivered fabric. Unique among foreign-born 
acquisitions are the bottles of Bordeaux, being 
mere graduated series of pale- or deep-green 
flattened bubbles, ranging from two to four, 
five, and six bubbles. 

In early American glassware the history 
of our national art progress has been written. 
Choice and precious indeed are the crude 
blue-green and brown amber bottles made 
early in the nineteenth century—the por- 
trait bottles bearing busts of Washington, 
Franklin, Lafayette, De Witt Clinton, Zach- 
ary Taylor, Kossuth, and Jenny Lind. Local 
decorative subjects on many lines of idea 
were treated by the first American bottle- 
makers; and the most exquisite Venetian 
bottle cannot outrank in value, to a patriotic 
American collector, the primitive old flasks 
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ornamented with Indians, masonic emblems, 
the eagle, stars, flags, log cabins, cannon, 
and steamships, or such outdoor themes as 
the seasons, birds, fruits, trees, sheaves of 
wheat, the fisherman, deer, the gunner and 
his hounds, and the first bicycle. The ear- 
liest American railway, with a car drawn by 
a horse, is historically celebrated on a glass 
flask, as well as the bold Pike’s Peak pilgrim, 
with his staff and bundle. 

Glass in fabric is so beautiful that even 
grotesque designs cannot entirely rob it of 
charm; hence the “fantasies in glass” come 
fitly into collections. Among foreign bottle- 
curios are found Buddha bottles, dragons, 
sea-horses, ships, gondolas, fountains, violins, 
whales, and lion bottles; bottles with hori- 
zontal stories or perpendicular divisions; and 
glass jugs with horns or whistles in the han- 
dies. American curio-bottles show a wide 
but more practical range, expressing national 
jocosity in such shapes as cigars, pistols, 
monuments, eggs, boxing-gloves, bird-cages, 
canteens, lanterns, scallop-shells, shoes, slip- 
pers, roller-skates, barrels, castles, snails, 
birch-bark logs, cones, pyramids, figures of 
Uncle Sam, Santa Claus, and the like. 

Bottle-marks are an interesting bypath 
in bottle-study, and are valuable for bottle- 
identification. Blown in bottles and flasks 
are innumerable trade-marks; many of these 
are curious, such as foreign shields, flags, and 
other heraldic designs, monograms in script 
and print, antlers, beehives, flower-baskets, 
old-time two-wheeled ox-carts, a lyre, acount- 
ing-house safe, a mortar and pestle, the full 
moon and the word “moonshine,” a mortar 
with a bird perched on its edge, and a myriad 
other symbols of commercial ownership. 

The health history of the American race 
for a century is registered in the old drug- 
bottles, all in such bad, bubbly green glass 
that it becomes good to the eye by mere 
force of superior inferiority. Old perfume- 
bottles and the quaint toilet-sets of our 
grandmothers’ and great-grandmothers’ day 
have, also, great charm and interest. From 
these and other bottles of association 
stretches away a long and delightful vista: 
old heirloom decanters and carafes, and 
family fruit-jars of fine and simple outlines; 
a rare net-meshed purple glass camphor- 
bottle, which came over from England in 
1790, in a new ship, with Grandmother Mary 
Haynes, then a girl of eighteen, now more 
precious to its ownerthan could bethat royal- 
gold bottle embedded with one hundred and 
seventy-six cameos, treasured in the Green 
Vaults of Dresden. Priceless, too, the bride’s 
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old Bohemian bottle of other days, in rose- 
color and gilt, still faintly redolent of neroli- 
water; the little violet-hued scent-bottle, 
memorable of the great-aunt who danced 
with Lafayette; the quaint old, ridged, dark- 
blue vinegar-bottle of colonial days; the 
half-pint green amber hunting-flask of Uncle 
John Watson, born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
during the Revolutionary War; and the 
British wine-botitle, flaked with the beautiful 
iridescence of time and exposure, unearthed 
in digging over old Harlem battle-field. 

Unrivaled among the mistakes in modern 
bottle-history, no doubt, stands the “apostle 
bottle,” or “monk bottle,” a plump red amber 
bottle decorated with the figures of six monks, 
represented standing in Gothic archways, en- 
gaged in various devotional exercises. This 
bottle was designed to please the Catholic 
clergy, but so signally fell short of its inten- 
tion that it was financially a failure also. 
The old-fashioned soda-water or “pop” bot- 
tle—modeled after the ancient amphora for 
wine or oil, with a pointed base—is choice 
for its deep-blue or sea-green coloring, and 
is further to be cherished for the sake of 
genial Handy Andy, who described it as a 
bottle without a bottom. 

Bottles, as congenial esthetic companions, 
gravitate into fit arrangement upon close ac- 
quaintance, as easily and readily as familiar 
friends around a hearth in studio or library. 
In numerous company, a collection should be 
disposed on the shelves of glass-cabinets, 
lighted by an adjacent window, to bring into 
play the exquisite color-melodies resulting 
from juxtaposition. An unused doorway, 
also, may be ‘fitted with shelves to receive 
the luminous overflow of the cabinets; and 
bottle-shelves adjusted across a double or 
single window in a “den” make a decorative 
bottle-scheme of recognized effectiveness. 
Under the shelves of floor- or window-cabi- 
nets, on tiny hooks, bottles, large or small, 
may be suspended by wire loops—a safe and 
satisfactory method of utilizing space and 
assisting in the desired distribution of bril- 
liant tint and tone. 

Considered singly or blended in a collec- 
tion, the bottle, antique, beautiful, or curious, 
proves itself to have great resources for 
entertainment and artistic gratification. In 
all phases it opens a wide and absorbing 
field. In old Venice, at the period of its 
highest supremacy, glass-making was char- 
acterized as the “necromancer’s art.” Time 
and change have not robbed it of power; its 
magic “to bind the material captive to the 
intellectual” is still wondrous and vital. 





AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH ALEXANDER II. 


BY A WITNESS OF HIS ASSASSINATION. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF THE LATE MLLE. HORTENSE RHEA. 


3|N my five years’ sojourn in 
4| Russia I played at least fifty 
different parts. I was at my 
best in characters that re- 
quire dash, vivacity. 


Long 

= before I thought of studying 
English, I was called upon to play an Ameri- 
can, a charming woman, but full of eccen- 
tricities. Two or three days before the 
performance, the comedian M. Raynard 
asked me why I did not play it with an accent, 
as the part had made a great hit in Paris on 
that account. Although I had never done 
anything of the kind, I tried it. The effect 
was amazing, and that part which, played as 
it was written, would have been, if not alto- 
gether insignificant, still not of great im- 
portance, became the prominent one of the 
play. This proves that success often depends 
upon a mere trifle. 

As we played only four times a week, the 
intervening days between the performances 
were generally devoted to giving dinners or 
attending them. At those dinners we met 
not only the company, but celebrated people 
in the world of letters and of the nobility. 
Every day, from four to six, each actress 
held a sort of “at home.” These receptions 
gave rise to little coteries, which were not 
without piquancy. Each had her followers, 
and on the day of her benefit these followers 
outdid one another in showing their appre- 
ciation of the object of their special admira- 
tion. Not only magnificent bouquets were 
thrown at her feet, but most costly presents 
of silverware, gold, and diamonds were lav- 
ished upon her; for the Russians are, with- 
out exception, the most generous people 
living. 

But, of all, a farewell benefit is one of the 
most interesting sights one can witness. One 
is entitled to it after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice. The beneficiary receives a pension from 
the crown, and the emperor usually decorates 
him as a token of esteem and appreciation. 
I had the good fortune of being pres- 


ent at the one tendered to Mme. Lagrange, 
the ingénue, who, although forty-five years 
of age and a grandmother, had retained all 
the freshness and sweetness of youth. She 
was petite, blonde, with laughing eyes, and 
an expression of innocence and ingenuous- 
ness so fascinating that it had made her keep 
her position in spite of years and intrigues. 
Mme. Lagrange came to Russia when she 
was twenty years old, and the czar had for 
her such regard, esteem, and admiration 
that when he met her on his morning walks 
he used to say, “I shall be lucky to-day; I 
have seen my good angel.” And she was an 
angel of goodness, virtue, and devotion. 

If the stage needed any defense, such a 
woman would be sufficient proof that it is 
not what narrow-minded mortals think it— 
a place of perdition. The woman whose prin- 
ciples are bad will be a disgrace to a throne 
as well as to a hovel; the one with a pure 
and virtuous soul will retain it unsullied in 
any condition of life. The stage may elevate 
the mind, but it can never degrade it. 

I can say in all sincerity that the five years 
spent in Russia were among the happiest of 
my life. Why then leave this paradise? Be- 
cause a land disturbed by politics is not safe. 
Long before the emperor’s assassination 
the city was a prey to nihilism. Every day 
searches were made, streets were turned up, 
mines discovered that would have blown up 
whole squares had they not been checked in 
time. At the theaters candles were placed 
in the halls, in case the gas should be sud- 
denly extinguished by superior order. When 
the czar came to the performance we all 
trembled, lest something might occur. His 
assassination was the sad climax that justi- 
fied our fears. 

The Emperor Alexander II was one of the 
most amiable men to meet. He came to the 
theater twice a week. I met him for the 
first time while playing Marion Delorme in 
the “Comtesse de Santerre.” Between the 
acts he came on the stage, and I was in- 
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troduced to him by Baron Kiister. He told me 
that the play pleased him more than twenty 
years before, when he had seen it rendered 
by Mme. Allan. This was very flattering, as 
Mme. Allan was one of the greatest ac- 
tresses of her day. He went on talking of 
plays and players for at least ten minutes, 
and left me, saying, “I will not detain you 
any longer, mademoiselle. The public may 
become impatient waiting for its Marion.” 

In spite of his noble bearing and his digni- 
fied mien, the czar did not inspire one with 
awe, but with respect and love. That he 
was thoroughly good and magnanimous, one 
could feel. The night after the attack on 
his life by Solovieff, he came on the stage 
and gave, I may say, a humorous account of 
the unsuccessful attempt, and as an over- 
zealous member of the company exclaimed, 
“Oh, Sire, no mercy for such a wretch!” a 
rather severe look of reproach, which we all 
noticed, was his only answer. A word of pity 
or intercession would have been more wel- 
come to his generous heart, especially from 
a woman. 

Knowing his fondness for comedy, we all 
tried, in order to secure his presence, to find 
a comedy for our benefit. The last one I 
gave was “La Boule.” How he enjoyed it! 
All the best comedians were in the cast. He 
came on the stage and expressed his delight 
in the kindest terms. He congratulated me 
on my success, and said: “ Vous étes toujours 
charmante, mademoiselle, mais ce soir plus 
que jamais.” Those were the last words ad- 
dressed to me by him who, a few days later, 
was to fall a victim to the murderous plots 
of the nihilists. 

Shall I ever forget it? It was on a Sun- 
day, about two o’clock. We were rehearsing 
a new play. Some of us were in the green- 
room when the emperor passed, escorted by 
his Cossacks. We were standing at the 
window, and with a smile he gave us the 
military salute we knew so well. He had 
hardly turned the corner when we heard an 
explosion. We looked at one another, and 
the same thought crossed each mind—an at- 
tempt on the emperor’s life! We rushed out, 
and arrived at the corner of the street just 
in time to see, two hundred yards from us, 
the explosion of the second bomb, which 
proved to be the fatal one. The first had 
killed two Cossacks. While they were ar- 
resting the assassin, the czar, deaf to the 
entreaties of his coachman, who wanted to 
drive on with all speed, came out of his 
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carriage to say a word of sympathy to his 
dying soldiers. He took their hands, and 
addressing their murderer, hesaid: “ Wretch, 
see what you have done in your blind fury!” 
After a last look of pity at his faithful ser- 
vants, he was about to reénter his carriage, 
when a man, standing at the door, dropped 
another bomb, which he had kept concealed 
in his handkerchief, and that one not only 
killed the nihilist himself, but mortally 
wounded the emperor. In a moment the 
street, before deserted, was crowded with 
people coming from every direction. Sleighs 
were going to and fro, and all we heard was: 
“Thank God, the emperor lives!” His car- 
riage being damaged, he was placed in a 
sleigh and driven to the palace, where he 
expired a few hours later. His legs had been 
shattered. 

On the following day his son was pro- 
claimed emperor. No sight could have been 
more heartrending than that of the young 
czar and his lovely wife returning in gala 
dress from the Winter Palace, where the new 
emperor had just taken the oath. On their 
way to the Palace Annitchkoff, while people 
cheered them, and tears were running down 
the pale cheeks of the newly made czarina, 
the emperor was motioning the crowd to 
keep silent. 

The body of the emperor lay in state at 
the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
fortress on the Neva, where he was buried 
a week later. Thousands of all ranks, in- 
cluding all the members of the court theater, 
paid, during that week, a visit to the for- 
tress, and were allowed a last look at the 
remains of him who was only a few days 
before the czar and all-powerful ruler of all 
the Russias. 

After the fatal event the theater was 
closed, but we were obliged to remain in 
St. Petersburg until the end of the sea- 
son. My contemplated change was now de- 
cided. I spoke of it to a friend of mine, M. 
Pierre Corvin, author of “Les Danicheff.” 
He suggested that I study English, and if 
I were successful, to try my fortune in 
America. But why study English? Why 
not return to Paris? Because, like the 
Americans, I am too independent. I had 
had some experience before going to Russia. 
I knew that in Paris, without strong influ- 
ence, doors do not open. I left St. Petersburg 
for London, where I went determined to re- 
new, in another country and in another lan- 
guage, the success I had achieved in Russia. 





RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE BUDDHA. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF HIS BIRTHPLACE AND ONE OF 
THE BURIAL-PLACES OF HIS ASHES. 


BY T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 


T seems strange that the 
recent discoveries men- 
tioned in the title—in 
some respects the most 
important archeological 
discoveries yet made in 
India—have attracted so 
little attention in Europe 

and America. But this was almost inevit- 
able, at least till now. One of the discoverers 
published his results in a monograph in “ The 
Archeological Survey Reports of Northern 
India,” a few copies of which may have 
reached Europe. The other published his in 
the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” 
which has no circulation outside the few 
members of that learned society. No account 
has yet appeared, either in Europe or Amer- 
ica, intended to appeal to the increasing num- 
ber of the cultivated public interested in 
such matters. 

Having now visited the sites myself, and 
obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Peppé, 
copies of the only existing photographs, none 
of which has yet been published, I venture 
to think that the time has arrived when such 
an account can be given. I purpose to set 
out, as clearly and briefly as possible, first, 
why the discoveries had not been made be- 
fore; secondly, how they were at last made, 
and what has been found; and, in the third 
place, to point out a few of the most impor- 
tant results of the discoveries. 

Why were these discoveries, on or close 
to British territory, so long delayed? The 
names of the places were known, but the clue 
to the identification of the sites had been 
lost. This happened in two ways. 

The standard account of the last few 
months of the life of the great Indian thinker 
and reformer is contained in the “Book of 
the Great Decease,” a kind of Buddhist gos- 
pel composed by his disciples a generation or 
two after the teacher’s death. This strange 
and touching ancient document, translated 
by the present writer now twenty years ago, 
describes the last journey of the Buddha 
from Rajagaha, about ten miles south of the 


Ganges, at the point where Patna now stands, 
to Kusinaré, more than one hundred miles 
north-northwest of that spot, and on the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya range. 
The old man, then eighty years of age, had 
been accustomed to journey, in the dry sea- 
sons, from place to place, holding conversa- 
tional meetings at the villages where he 
halted on the way. Once more, for the last 
time, he set out on such a tour. It was a 
well-observed rule in the order of “mendi- 
cants” that he had founded for the members 
to keep themselves, as far as possible, in such 
bodily health as would facilitate the mental 
self-culture they aimed at. Such details as 
are available tend to show how high was the 
average length of life among them. But the 
inroads of age cannot be resisted. The 
stages in the master’s journeyings became 
shorter, the rests much longer. The names 
of seventeen halting-places are given; and 
we are told that, after a long rest at Vesali, 
three months were occupied by the remainder 
of the tour. But this book had become un- 
known in India, for the view of life that we 
now call Buddhism gradually lost its adhe- 
rents in India, and was finally extinguished 
in fire and blood in the course of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion. The few contemptuous 
references to the great reformer, found by 
the discoveries of Sanskrit literature in the 
medieval writings of the priests, are so vague 
that the eminent Sanskritist Horace Hay- 
man Wilson believed him to be nothing 
more real than a sun-myth. The books of 
the Buddhists had then long since been lost 
in India. Missionaries or refugees had car- 
ried them to Ceylon, Nepal, and other adja- 
cent countries; and their very existence was 
unknown to European scholars. 
Archeological employers in India were 
compelled, therefore, as regards the oldest 
(that is, the Buddhist) monuments, to rely 
on second-hand authorities. And they made 
use chiefly of the travels in India, in the 
seventh century A.D., of the Buddhist pil- 
grim Yuang Thsang, translated under the 
generous patronage of the French govern- 
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ment by a French savant, M. Stanislas 
Julien, in 1857. 

These travels threw a flood of light on the 
ancient geography of India; but they were 
especially difficult to follow in regard pre- 
cisely to the sites of the birth, cremation, 
and burial of the Buddha, for these all lay 
in the Tarai, the belt of jungle on the lower 
slopes, and on the level ground at the foot, 
of the Himalaya Mountains. 

I have drawn from my notes a rough map 
which will explain their position. No better 
one is obtainable, as surveying is not per- 
mitted over the frontier, and the Nepalese 
have no maps. The whole of this district, 
from the southernmost slopes of the Hima- 
layas downward, was a wilderness when the 
pilgrim visited the holy places,—had been, 
indeed, a wilderness for centuries before his 
time,—and remained so till a few years ago. 
The modern explorer, in endeavoring to trace 
out the route of the pilgrim of old, found it 
difficult to follow his account of his devious 
path. Authorities differed accordingly in 
their interpretations of his statements, and 
of those of other Chinese pilgrims afterward 
translated. The solution of the problem of 
the Buddha’s place of burial—or rather, as 
we shall see, of one of the eight different 
places where the ashes from his funeral pyre 
were buried—came in another and quite 
unexpected way. 

The tract in question—the Tarai—had 
been utilized by the government of India to 
reward its supporters. Half of it, down to 
about fifteen miles south of the mountains, 
was ceded, after the Mutiny, to the govern- 
ment of Nepal. The other and smaller half 


had been granted, mostly before the Mutiny, 
in large lots, to certain Europeans who had 
done good service, under the condition that 
the grantees should, within a reasonable 
time, clear the jungle away and bring the 
land under cultivation. The boundary be- 
tween the ceded district and the English ter- 
ritory is a purely artificial one. The line is 
marked only by a narrow strip of neutral 
ground, about thirty feet broad, and, at in- 
tervals of about a mile, by pillars of rough 
masonry. The largest and oldest of the 
grants, immediately to the south of this 
boundary-line, is the Birdpur estate, the 
property of the Gibbon and Peppé families. 
The road from the last railway-station, at 
Uska terminus, runs for fifteen miles through 
the estate, and ends abruptly in 4 paddy- 
field, opposite No. 44 of the boundary pillars. 
The Nepalese approve not of roads. So there 
it stops. 

But half a mile before it stops, in English 
territory, therefore, and on the Birdpur 
estate, there are several ruins—almost too 
ruined, indeed, to deserve the name, being 
mere mounds covered with vegetation. 
Bricks, however, peep out on them and 
around them. They are certainly, therefore, 
the sites of what once had been buildings of 
some kind. And they must have been an- 
cient buildings, for the bricks are of that 
size—fifteen or sixteen inches long by ten 
inches broad and three inches thick—which 
is the unfailing evidence of great antiquity. 

In 1897 Mr. William Peppé, one of the 
resident partners and managers of the estate, 
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dug a deep trench across the top of the 
largest of these mounds. He discovered that 
it was a solid tumulus, built, in concentric 
circles, of these huge bricks throughout. It 
was therefore one of the stupas, solid domes, 
often of extraordinary size, which, in pre- 
Buddhist and Buddhist times, were erected 
as memorials of the famous dead. Every- 
where throughout the world burial cairns or 
tumuli are found, and are regarded as pre- 
historic. But they are of earth, or of earth 
and stones, not of brick; and they are of no 
great height and 
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have been brought from a long distance, as 

there is no sandstone anywhere near. 
Inside this massive and costly coffer were 
three stone urns or vases, a stone box like a 
jewel-casket, and a crystal bowl, all intact, 
together with fragments of what had been 
wooden vessels of the same kind. The four 
stone vessels were all of steatite, or soap- 
stone, and had been carefully turned in a 
lathe, the marks of which were still visible. 
The bowl of crystal was exquisitely worked, 
and had a closely fitting lid of the same sub- 
stance, the handle 





are usually long. It 
is only in India that 
the further step has 
been taken to build 
them of brick in 
bell-shaped domes, 
fifty, a hundred, two 
hundred, or even 
three hundred feet 
high. It wasspecial- 
lytheBuddhistswho 
built them. Placed 
as they areon rising 
ground or on the 
tops of hills, they 








being carved torep- 
resent a fish. The 
lid lay separately 
on the floor of 
the coffer, possibly 
shaken off by the 
same earthquake 
that had broken 
the solid lid of the 
coffer itself. 

In the vases 
were fragments of 
bone, a quantity of 
dust and fine ash, 
several hundred 








still form a striking 
feature in the land- 
scape of Buddhist countries. In ancient 
times, covered throughout with white ce- 
ment, ornamented at the base with pillars 
and with the well-known Buddhist rails, and 
finished off at the summit with the so-called 
Buddhist tee, rising like the cross at the 
summit of the dome of St. Paul’s, they must 
have been objects of surpassing beauty. The 
dome of St. Paul’s, as seen from Waterloo 
Bridge, whence the church itself is hidden 
from view, and only the beautiful form of the 
dome is visible against the sky, gives to one 
who has not seen the Buddhist stupas the 
idea of what they must really have been like. 

During the next year Mr. Peppé dug a 
well ten feet square down into the center of 
this ruined stupa. After removing eighteen 
feet of the solid brickwork, a huge slab of 
stone was discovered. On clearing it out he 
found it to be the cover of a great stone box. 
The cover was broken into four pieces; but 
it fitted so perfectly into a groove round the 
sides of the coffer that the pieces held firmly 
together, and could be removed without in- 
jury to the contents of the box. 

This coffer is itself a remarkable object. 
It weighs about fourteen hundredweight, 
has been hollowed out, at vast cost and labor, 
from a solid block of sandstone, and must 
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small jewels exqui- 
sitely carved in car- 
nelian, shell, amethyst, topaz, garnet, coral, 
and crystal, and quantities of stars, flowers, 
and other minute objects in silver and gold. 
The jewels were as fresh and clear as on the 
day when they had been deposited in the 
coffer. The silver was tarnished and dull, 
the gold still bright. Many of these minute 
objects were pierced for threading, and por- 
tions of silver wire were found in the coffer 
and in the vases. 

Now, according to the Pali literature of 
the fifth century B.c., women of high rank 
were clothed from the waist downward, and 
wore over the breast an elaborate ornament 
called pilandhana, arranged in patterns that 
covered nearly the whole front of the body. 
On the oldest sculptures hitherto found— 
those of the third century B.c.—bas-reliefs 
representing goddesses or the women of the 
wealthier classes give examples of this or- 
nament. There can be little doubt, especially 
in light of the evidence that will immediately 
be shown, that the greater part, if not the 
whole, of this treasure of delicate jewelry 
had been, not separate jewels, but combined 
on silver wire to form such necklaces or 
breastplates. They must therefore have been 
the gift of the women of the community by 
whom this ancient monument was erected. 
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But when? by whom? in whose honor? 
There is no evidence of age save the size of 
the bricks. No coins were found. Some of 
the pieces of gold bear emblems like some 
of those on the most ancient coins. But no 
coin has been found exactly like any single 
piece, and the same emblems may very well 
have been used for ornaments and for coins. 
We should only have known, in the vaguest 
way, that this was an important and ancient 
monument, if it had not been for a few let- 
ters inscribed on one of the steatite urns. 

These letters—the oldest yet found in 
India—are thirty-seven in number, and re- 
cord, in an ancient dialect of the Pali lan- 
guage: 

This place of deposit for the remains of Buddha, 
the August One, is that of the Sakyas, the brethren 
of the Distinguished One, in association with their 
sisters and with the wives of their sons. 


Simple as this short record is, the words are 
fraught with meaning: It seems to imply 
that there were other places of deposit be- 
longing to other people. Now, the “ Book of 
the Great Decease” states that, after the 
cremation of the Buddha, the ashes were 
distributed in eight portions to the neigh- 
boring king of Magadha and the seven free 
clans, including the Sakyas, who occupied 
the adjoining country. Each of these claimed 
the portion allotted to them on the ground 
of their relationship with the Buddha, and 
undertook to put up a stupa, or cairn, and 
to establish a festival in honor of the great 
deceased. It is quite in harmony with this, 
the most ancient account we have, that the 
Sakyas speak, in their inscription, of “This 
place of deposit,” and lay stress on the fact 
that they were “the brethren of the Dis- 
tinguished One.” 

It will easily be understood that the kings 
of the two neighboring monarchies of Kosala 
and Magadha, then rapidly rising in power, 
did not like the free republics, such as that 
of the Sakyas. Three years before the Bud- 
dha’s death the king of Kosala had swooped 
down upon the Sakyas, destroyed their city 
at Kapilavastu with great slaughter, and 
driven the remnant of the people away. It 
was not previously known where they had 
settled. The site investigated by Mr. Peppé 
is almost certainly the place,—the new Ka- 
pilavastu,—the old one being at or close to 
Tilauna Kot, an ancient and ruined town 
marked on the map, page 838. We can only 
imagine the feelings with which they, in 
all the bitterness of defeat, of the loss of 
their independence and of theirancient home, 
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put up, as the chief ornament of their new 
settlement, this monument to the greatest 
of their clan. 

But the full significance of this curious 
discovery will more clearly appear in con- 
nection with the other, which we must now 
very briefly describe. 

The most ancient inscriptions hitherto 
found in India had been the famous edicts 
of the Buddhist emperor Asoka. In these he 
inculcates on his subjects the special virtues 
of the Buddhist laymen: obedience to pa- 
rents; kindness to children, friends, and ani- 
mals; self-control and generosity; and, above 
all, complete toleration. It is, I believe, 
unique in the history of the world to find 
such things the subject of royal edicts. Some 
years ago rumors had reached the British 
territory of another Asoka pillar in the Ne- 
palese Tarai. But no foreigners are allowed 
without special permission in Nepal, and it 
was not till 1895 that arrangements were 
made for an English archeological officer to 
go over the border to inspect it. The in- 
scription was found to record the fact that 
Asoka, in the twenty-first year of his reign, 
had visited the spot— Nigliva (marked on the 
map)—to pay his respects at the stupa of 
Konagamana, one of those previous teachers 
whose follower the Buddha gave himself out 
to be. 

Now, the Chinese pilgrims, in their ac- 
counts of the sacred sites, mention this place. 
They describe it as being a few miles only 
from Kapilavastu, where the Buddha’s pa- 
rents had lived, and where he spent his 
youth. Here therefore was a plain indication 
of the long-lost site of that city. 

There was no time, however, for further 
investigations then. In the next cold season 
the archeologist Dr. Fiihrer, returning to 
work, found the Nepalese governor encamped 
close by another pillar. The existence of 
this one had also been known for years, as 
it had been frequently seen by English sports- 
men. Medieval inscriptions, visible on it 
above the ground, had even been copied out. 
But the present was the first opportunity 
that had occurred for this pillar to be exca- 
vated with a view of ascertaining whether it 
also was an Asoka pillar. The Nepalese will- 
ingly dug it out, and; some three feet below 
the surface, a beautifully cut inscription in 
five lines of Asoka letters, and in the local 
dialect of Pali, was found upon it. The 
meaning is: 


Devanam Piya Piyadassi [epithets of Asoka] 
came himself in his twenty-first year and paid rev- 
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erence here. And he put up a stone pillar, with a 
stone horse on it, on the ground that the Buddha, 


the Sakya sage, was born here. And the village 
Lummini, since the Exalted One was born there, is 
hereby relieved of its tax of one-eighth share of the 
produce. 


The word translated “horse” is doubtful 
in meaning. The pillar is at the base of a 
small hill, on which is a shrine erected in 
honor of the local deity Rummin Dei, the 
goddess of Lummini. In 1897 two civilians, 
Mr. Hoey and Mr. Lupton, on a flying visit 
to the spot, obtained access to the shrine. 
They found that it contained a recumbent 
figure of Maha Maya, the Buddha’s mother, 
represented in bas-relief as just having given 
birth to the future teacher. 

As is well known, the earliest Buddhist 
books only once incidentally mention the 
Lumbini garden. But the commentators re- 
late that when, after the fashion of the 
country, she had started toward her mother’s 
house to be confined there, the pains came 
upon her on the way. She took refuge in a 
small public garden called Lumbini, the com- 
mon property of the two clans, her father’s 
and her husband’s. It was there that the 
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babe was born. The spot where the pillar 
now stands must have been pointed out in 
the third century B.c. to Asoka as that gar- 
den. There, all through the centuries, though 
the great teacher and his teaching have long 
been forgotten, the villagers, worshiping 
they know not what, have retained in their 
village shrine the evidence of the respect in 
which the teacher’s mother came, in the 
third or fourth century of Buddhism, to be 
held by his later followers. 

I did not see the shrine and the images 
myself when I had the good fortune to visit 
the place in January of 1900. The key had 
been mislaid. But Mr. Mukherji, a Brahman 
in the temporary employ of the Archezologi- 
cal Survey, subsequently obtained access to 
the little room, below the level of the court- 
yard outside, where the bas-relief, half buried 
below the floor, is still visible in the dim re- 
ligious light. It is clear that the original 
floor lies still farther down, and it is much 
to be desired that it should be properly 
excavated. 

The old bathing-pond lies close to the 
pillar, and there are the remains of its an- 
cient stone facing. On the other side of the 
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shrine are four small cairns now buried in the 
jungle. The whole site should be completely 
and carefully explored. It is at the present 
moment occupied by a lama from Tibet, but 
the existing building was put up by a Hindu 
who is supposed to have settled there since 
the district has been reclaimed. 

The discoveries already made here and by 
Mr. Peppé definitely fix, for the first time, 
the position of the district occupied in the 
sixth century B.c. by the Sakya clan. Up to 
about twenty miles north of the present ar- 
bitrary boundary-line between English and 
Nepalese territory it is an absolutely level 
plain, covered in recent years with rice-fields. 
The huts in which the peasantry live are not 
scattered over the plain, but are gathered 
together in villages four or five miles apart. 
There are a dozen places within fifteen miles 
of the Lumbini pillar where unmistakable 
signs of ancient buildings are visible from 
afar over the surrounding country. There 
are about the same number of ancient sites 
on the English side of the border. It is 
probable that the Sakya land extended over 
all this district, and included also the lower 
slopes or spurs of the Himalaya range. The 
whole of it had been abandoned as jungle 
until quite recent times. The monuments are 


undisturbed, except by earthquake and natu- 
ral decay. There can be little doubt that 
further exploration will bring to light the 
other sites mentioned in the books and further 
inscriptions of the very early date of that on 
the Peppé vase. 

It is exceedingly likely that some will be 


discovered which are older still. For it has 
recently been proved that an alphabet, in- 
troduced from Babylon or founded on Baby- 
lonian script, was in general use in India, 
for inscriptions and short communications, 
at least as early as the seventh century B.c. 
The letters on the Peppé vase are closely 
related to, and some of them identical with, 
those on the Moabite stone, the discovery of 
which, on the borders of Palestine, made so 
great a sensation only a few yearsago. This 
strange and interesting fact gives fresh sup- 
port to the hypothesis, now rapidly gaining 
adherents, that all the forms of writing in 
the world may eventually come to be traced 
back to the inventive genius of that white 
race, older than the Semites, older than the 
Aryans, whose blood flows in the veins of the 
modern Chinese. 

But we need not venture into discussions 
which will occupy students of the early his- 
tory of mankind. These discoveries reveal 
a very high state of culture in the Sakya 
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country in the sixth and probably in the 
seventh century B.c. It had been hitherto 
supposed that all buildings in India in that 
time were of wood. We now know that brick 
was also extensively used, at least for public 
or communal buildings. 

The costly and accurately fitting stone- 
work of the coffer, the lathe-turned steatite 
vases, the delicate and beautiful jewelry, and 
the exquisite workmanship of the crystal 
bowl, are evidence of the stage then attained, 
among the Sakyas, in the higher mechanical 
arts. This stage necessarily presupposes 
a long course of previous development. Ar- 
tistic facility of this kind is not produced in 
a generation, not in a century. 

But, after all, far the most striking and 
important piece of evidence is the purpose 
for which this monument was built. Let us 
think for a moment what it means. Even if 
built now it would be a magnificent mauso- 
leum. At that time, under those conditions, 
it must have been, to say the least, a re- 
markable effort. And it was a communal 
effort. The freeholders of the clan probably 
built it themselves. There were no brick- 
layers then to be hired for money. The 
women were in sympathy with the movement; 
they gave of their best; and their help was 
freely acknowledged, and put forward as of 
importance, in the few words of the inscrip- 
tion. The man whom the clan, men and 
women alike, thus honored was neither fa- 
mous warrior, nor powerful king, nor wealthy 
benefactor. He was not evena great preacher 
or a popular political leader. He was a 
thinker, a man who, in earnest about the 
ultimate problems of life, wandered about 
from place to place and taught, in conver- 
sations only, his views on ethical self-culture, 
his theory of emancipation through self-mas- 
tery. He was a sort of Socrates, only his 
opinions went much further. The one hun- 
dred and eighty-six “ Dialogues of the Bud- 
dha” that have survived in the shape given 
to them by his disciples show that his views 
of life ignored the current hypothesis of God 
and the soul, and were entirely incompatible, 
in other points also, with the priestcraft 
and the popular superstitions of the day. Is 
this the sort of man usually honored by the 
community, even now? 

It is to be hoped that the Indian govern- 
ment will at once either undertake or en- 
courage further excavations on both sides of 
the present boundary-line in this Sakya 
country, where the results obtained have 
been important and interesting, and where, 
therefore, further search is full of promise. 
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NE of the most 
hopeful chapters 
in the record of Amer- 
ican progress toward 


the ideals of a higher 


civilization is that 

which tells of the de- 

velopment of a more 

beautiful life for the 

people at large. The 

love of the beautiful 

probably existsin every 
human being, and, in some shape, strives for 
expression. To unfetter it, to give it the 
means of intelligent utterance—that is one 
of the great aims of civilization. In the 
movement toward this end the unit is found 
in the embellishment of the home and of 
home life. Here its expression—at least 
within the walls—is an affair of the indi- 
vidual or of the family alone, except in so 
far as it is shared with friends and guests. 
This is a vast field in itself, and to our 
achievements therein the myriads of beauti- 
ful homes throughout the length and breadth 
of the land bear witness. But the moment 
we step without our doors what we do be- 
gins to concern others, and thereby we 
enter more or less into relations with the 
world at large. As a rule, every person 
shapes his home surroundings, without and 
within the house, chiefly to suit himself. 
But in external conditions he usually begins 
to be governed by the motive of winning 
public approval, the desire to please the 
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sentiment of the community in which he 
lives. One has a sense that others are 
affected by what he does there, though per- 
haps he is not aware of it. But in some 
fashion, while following his own preferences 
and standards of taste, often perhaps with 
curious results, there are certain social 
standards to which he is likely to conform. 
There are few who deliberately choose to 
offend public sentiment in these things; the 
shortcomings usually proceed from indolence, 
ignorance, or perhaps a perverted taste that 
deems the bad to be good. But, wherever a 
social standard in these things has been 
set, the average citizen is likely to conform 
to it. 

It is with the growth of these standards 
that we have to do, the progress of the move- 
ment that is giving attractiveness to villages 
and towns, lending them beauty and charm, 
and making life therein more worth the liv- 
ing; that is spreading out through the lonely 
countryside and enriching and beautifying 
life there; and that is bringing touches of 
nature into the desert hearts of great cities. 
Many are the ways in which this spirit is 
making itself felt: in more beautiful home 
surroundings; in better architectural stan- 
dards, domestic, mercantile, and public; in 
better-kept highways, improved paving, 
good sidewalks, etc.; in the beautifying of 
public places, creating parks and _play- 
grounds, planting shade-trees in town and 
country, protecting scenes of cherished 
beauty and setting them apart for public en- 
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joyment; and in organizing associations for 
accomplishing some of these ends through 
voluntary effort, and inducing action on the 
part of municipalities, etc., toward effecting 
other improvements of perhaps more com- 
prehensive character. 

The beginning of the new century has 
witnessed a vast sum of achievements in 
these directions. Hundreds of communities 
in all parts of the country have responded to 
the movement, and are growing beautifully 
ind intelligently. In many instances the 
transformation has been wonderful. It is 


not a matter of training a new generation 
in habits of good taste. Right precept and 
example are usually sufficient to induce 
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prompt improvement. And the impulse 
makes itself simultaneously felt along vari- 
ous coordinate lines of effort. In some of 
the newest and crudest communities, which 
seem hopelessly involved in raw ugliness, 
the response is often the most alert. When 
I first visited the capital of a certain State 
beyond the Mississippi, nothing could have 
been more depressing than the impression 
which it made. Every street was, a wide 
slough of mud in wet weather, and was 
suffocating with dust when dry. The entire 
city had a correspondingly slouchy, un- 
kempt, and vulgar appearance. Ten years 
later I found a wonderful change: the streets 
all well and smoothly paved, good buildings 
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on every hand, pleasant and tasteful homes 
the rule, the whole city well groomed in 
appearance, and the seat of a genuine civ- 
ilization. 

Perhaps no better term for characterizing 
the general tendency expressed in this move- 
ment can be found than that of “civic 
beauty.” Under this designation would be 
embraced all the aspects of the striving for 
the beautiful in our daily surroundings—the 
beauty that relates to citizenship, from the 
activities of the individual in making his 
home a harmonious element in a beautiful 
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young lady— Miss Mary Gross Hopkins, who 
later became Mrs. J. Z. Goodrich—to organ- 
ize a society to make the town a beautiful 
one, the expressed purpose being to encour- 
age the civic spirit by preserving the his- 
toric associations of the place and in various 
ways awakening a sense of pride in the com- 
munity. That the most intensely practical 
side of a thing is found in the ideal is ex- 
emplified in the history of this society. Its 
ideal was civic beauty; and the beauty that 
hard-headed, matter-of-fact persons are so 
apt to scoff at, asking, “What is it all 
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community, to the various forms of collec- 
tive activity that work to weld the beauty of 
parts, as expressed in homes, in streets, in 
schools, in shops, in industries, in churches, 
in civic edifices, into one beautifully ordered 
whole. Beginning humbly at the country- 
side with “village improvement,” and enlist- 
ing nature’s gentle art at the outset, its 
influence has spread over the land, its whole- 
some breath has wafted sweet new life into 
cities, and it has grown to be “ civic improve- 
ment.” 

Almost half a century has passed since 
the movement took organized form in a lit- 
tle mountain town in western Massachusetts. 
Stockbridge was a right shabby-looking 
country town in those days of 1853, and a 
sense of its shabbiness prompted a refined 


worth?” soon turned into hard dollars and 
cents for the whole region. Clothed with 
beauty as with a garment, the fame of the 
town spread abroad as a place well worth 
living in. Every dollar expended for beauty 
has brought thousands back; vast wealth 
has sought the region, and given golden 
values to pastoral acres and rocky hillsides. 
Close by, in response to this spirit, the town 
of Lenox has become a world-famous plea- 
sure-resort, and the country round about is 
filled with palaces. Civic beauty and pros- 
perity are convertible terms. The example 
of Stockbridge speedily became contagious, 
and made a garden of many a Massachusetts 
town. 

This pioneer organization of its kind 
became the Laurel Hill Village Improve- 
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ment Society of Stockbridge, from the fact 
that a beautiful hill of that name, given by 
a public-spirited family as a pleasure-ground 
for the people in 1834, was transferred by 
the town into the keeping of the association. 
The annual meetings of the society on this 
hill are famous festival occasions, and the 
park has been made worthy of the trust. 
Important civic improvements were un- 
dertaken at the start. Streets and sidewalks 
were improved and neatly maintained; ex- 
amples early set soon made general a high 
standard in the care of house-grounds; the 


town was induced to establish water- 
works and to light the streets. The 


society cooperated with the railway 
company and paid half the cost of a 
tasteful station, and of enlarging the 
station grounds to a spacious and 


beautiful garden. The old Indian bury- 
ing-ground was preserved and marked 
with a picturesque and simple monu- 
ment of unhewn granite, inscribed to 
“The Friends of our Fathers.” 

Such a collective public spirit nat- 
urally promoted public-spirited benef- 
icence in individuals. Stockbridge was 
the home of the celebrated Field fam- 
ily. Cyrus W. Field gave ten thousand 
dollars for a park, and fifty-eight acres 
of beautiful land. His brother, David 
Dudley Field, erected on the common 
a clock-tower with chimes, and left in 
his will a fund of five thousand dollars, 
partly for its maintenance and partly 
for keeping the cemeteryin order. The 

influence of the society has done much to pro- 
mote enlightened action on the part of the 
town in favorof publicimprovements. Tothis 
influence are due the fine public library and 
the drinking-fountain in front, and the col- 
lection of historical relics, including the 
writing-table of Jonathan Edwards, who was 
long the pastor there; also the village casino, 
and monuments to soldiers of the Civil War 
and of the Revolution. The constitution of 
this society has served as a model in the 
organization of many similar improvement 
associations throughout the country. The 
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objects are stated to be to improve and 
ornament the streets and public grounds of 
Stockbridge by planting and cultivating 
trees, cleaning and repairing sidewalks, and 
doing such other acts as shall tend to im- 
prove and beautify the village. The direc- 
tion of activities resides with the executive 
committee. The planting or protection of 
a tree under direction of the committee, or 
the annual payment of one dollar or its 
equivalent in labor, entitles a person to mem- 
bership; but any child under fourteen years 
is eligible on payment of twenty-five cents or 
its equivalent in labor. Twenty-five dollars 
down, or three annual payments of ten dol- 
lars, entitle one to life-membership. 

Much as has been done by such organiza- 
tions, the future of like activities seems 
destined to achieve vastly greater results. 
There is a National League of Improvement 
Associations, with headquarters in Spring- 
field, Ohio, which appears to have done con- 
siderable effective work in spreading an 
interest in the movement. And now that the 
federated women’s clubs of the country are 
giving their attention to the work as a fea- 
ture of the “social service” activities that 
they are entering upon, we may look for 
systematized efforts that cannot fail to yield 
rich and abundant fruit. The women’s clubs 
of the country, in other beneficent works 
of which they have made a feature, have 
shown great energy, intelligence, and saga- 
city. In this field they may be expected to 
make an enduring mark. Since the move- 
ment originated with a woman, and women 
have generally played a leading part in these 
improvement organizations, it seems par- 
ticularly appropriate that the organized 
women of the country should take the work 
definitely in hand. 

An important question is: How can such 
work be made most effective— productive of 
the best results, and enduring? Probably in 
every case of the organization of such a 
society the work has been worth the while; 
something has been accomplished, and even 
when the organization has had only a brief 
existence, something definite usually has 
been the outcome. Moreover, the aims and 
ideals may have found other vehicles for 
effectiveness. For instance, a certain society 
in a New England town did effective work 
for several years. But the town rapidly grew 
into a city, and the population lost much of 
the old-time social solidarity, for. everybody 
no longer knew his neighbors. Probably 
the society might have adapted its methods 
to the changed conditions, but it did not. 
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However, the work done was permanent: the 
grounds of railway-stations had been beauti- 
fied, and the company continued that work; 
a standard of taste had been established in 
the care of house-grounds, where shabbiness 
had been the rule, and this standard pre- 
vailed so generally as to give a new charac- 
ter to the community; the town had been 
induced to establish a new cemetery; and a 
public disposition toward improvemént had 
been so promoted that when, some years 
later, a system of parks and playgrounds was 
proposed, it was easy to induce the young 
city to enter upon it. 

To the success of such work the funda- 
mental principles should be held clearly in 
view, the aims should be definitely under- 
stood, and the most practical methods for 
their realization should be adopted. The 
question of who does the work is one of 
primary importance. So far as possible, the 
cooperation of all classes—the “leading citi- 
zens” and the workers—should be sought. 
It should be kept free from the suspicion of 
cliques, or of working for any particular or 
sectional interest. The latter has been a 
stumbling-block for such associations when 
formed in sections of cities; in some in- 
stances they have been known to work for 
local public improvements at the cost of the 
whole community and against the interest 
of other sections, and have degenerated into 
instrumentalities for selfish, if not corrupt, 
politics. The highest motives of public spirit 
should be professed and adhered to. It is 
also important that both sexes should en- 
gage in the work. Women have more leisure 
for such tasks, and show an intentness and 
directness of purpose that give great capa- 
city for working to definite ends. On the 
other hand, especially when public actions 
are desired, the fact that men are engaged 
in the work is likely to have weight in its 
favor. 

First in order in activities of this kind 
comes cleanliness. Clean streets and public 
places, clean private premises—with these 
secured, the first great transformation in the 
community takes place. When nuisance- 
breeding rubbish-heaps are cleared away, 
and vacant lots covered with all sorts of 
litter are cleaned up, everybody notes the 
improvement and is interested in seeing it 
maintained. Orderliness, of course, goes 
hand in hand with cleanliness. The latter 
cannot be.secured without good order. And 
with good order there is an aspect of neat- 
ness that commands popular respect. It 
pleases the public eye. Nearly everybody 
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will desist from throwing rubbish into a well- 
kept place, and from scattering torn-up 
paper or other litter in a clean street. Pub- 
lic sentiment is easily cultivated in favor of 
public cleanliness and order. A notable in- 
stance of its growth is to be found in the 
agitation against spitting in public places 
since it was determined that the practice 
was a danger to public health. The posting 
of notices with regulations against it, and 
the frequent discussion of the subject in the 
press, have made a strong impression upon 
public sentiment, and in consequence the 
offense is not practised to anything like the 
same extent in communities where there 
has been such agitation. 

Good streets and sidewalks, clean and 
smooth, are among the best tokens of 
advanced civilization. Cleanliness means 
health, and smoothness means the economy of 
energy, —human, animal, and mechanical, — 
which is equivalent to economy of money. 
Every little unevenness of surface presents a 
corresponding push against energy expended, 
amounting to enormousaggregates of wasted 
force in the course of a day. For instance, 
there is probably less fatigue from walking 
three miles over a smooth sidewalk, say of 
artificial stone, than from one mile over an 
uneven walk of stone or brick. 

The final aim is theachievement of beauty. 
To this cleanliness and order lead. Without 
them there can be no real civic beauty. They 
stand at the base of it, and give the good 
surfaces and true lines from which beauty 
is developed. But cleanliness and order are 
not sufficient in themselves. While they lead 
to beauty, they stop far short of it when 
made the final aim. Indeed, at times they 
become antagonistic to beauty. There are 
certain forms of beauty, for instance, which, 
when unappreciated by the undeveloped 
taste, are considered unbeautiful, and are 
held in abhorrence. Perhaps the most fa- 
miliar example is found in the typical rural 
wayside, grown up spontaneously with brush 
and brier, and presenting a charming tangle 
of wild luxuriance that ever delights the eye 
—common bushes of all kinds: elder and wild 
rose, Virginia creeper, clematis, blackberries 
and raspberries, and hundreds of other beau- 
tiful things. But all this means untidiness, 
and nothing more, to the eye untrained to 
beauty. 

So every few years a sprucing-up fit seizes 
the town authorities, and a gang of men 
sallies forth armed with bush-scythes, and 
mows everything down, leaving the road- 
margins a roughly naked arid waste. No 


good at all has been accomplished by this, 
and the money and energy expended might 
profitably have been employed in making 
good roads. 

Neatness and order always command our 
respect; but carried no further they may 
remain very unsympathetic, as, for instance, 
in the impression made by a plain and im- 
maculate house standing austerely in an ex- 
panse of smoothly shaven lawns unrelieved 
by trees and shrubbery, or even flower-beds. 
This is bareness, which is something quite 
different from simplicity. The latter is ever 
a desirable quality. It often confers beauty 
with the help of nothing but a few shade- 
trees or of some well-disposed masses of 
shrubbery. 

In all work of civic improvement it is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
attainment of what is truly beautiful should 
be constantly held in view. It is not suffi- 
cient to shape things according to what we 
ourselves may deem beautiful. Personal 
standards are apt to differ greatly in such 
things. There are probably few persons of 
good taste who have not at some time ad- 
mired some things which they later found 
very ugly. But there are certain standards 
of beauty that are commonly agreed upon 
by persons of recognized good taste. The 
best thing, therefore, is to ascertain what 
these standards are, and then to conform to 
them. It would be difficult to say just what 
constitutes absolute beauty; but it appears 
to be derived from certain relations and 
proportions between elements of form, line, 
mass, color, etc.—the mode of their disposi- 
tion meaning the difference between har- 
monious and discordant effect, as in music. 

Custom does much to set the popular 
standard in such matters. Perhaps for the 
great majority of persons a thing seems 
beautiful because it is commonly held to be 
such. Passing fashions do much to establish 
such standards, and while they are responsi- 
ble for much that is false, they often leave a 
residuum of the good and the permanent. 
But there are certain things that always 
seem beautiful, regardless of transitory 
standards— things like the simple beauty of 
a flower, or the subtile and perhaps intricate 
charm of landscape qualities. The beauty 
of such things rests upon eternal verities. 

Organized effort can do much toward edu- 
cating public taste in appreciating the beau- 
tiful. One of the most effective means is to 
ascertain the best literature upon the sub- 
ject, and recommend for general reading 
that which presents in interesting and popu- 
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lar shape good standards in things like 
domestic architecture, the improvement of 
house-grounds, the adornment of streets 
and publie’places, etc. It would not be diffi- 
cult to make out a list of such works, and it 
would be of great service if public libraries 
would make a feature of a collection of the 
kind. In such a way there may be inculcated 
in an intelligent community the principles 
from which it might be learned what is beau- 
tiful and what is ugly, and the reasons why 
they are so, illustrated by corresponding ex- 
amples. And it would often be practicable 
to indicate existing object-lessons, both as 
to the good and the bad. 

To keep the interest alive in organized 
work of the kind, it is essential to be able to 
point to practical results achieved, and to 
hold out various desirable things to be defi- 
nitely aimed at. The community should be 
interested by some definite advance made 
each year—certain tangible objects accom- 
plished, and certain inviting ends to be looked 
forward to. And the public should be im- 
pressed with the practical advantages derived 
from such activities—how they actually pay 
in dollars and cents by increasing the attrac- 
tiveness of a place, and consequently the value 
of property, as well as in adding to the beauty 
of existenceand making lifericherand fuller. 

There is probably no better way to sustain 
popular interest, and make virtually the 
whole community participate in the work of 
an association organized for such objects, 
than to follow the example set by the parent 
organization of American local improvement 
associations, and make the annual reunion of 
the society the occasion of a great public 
summer festival. The annual dinner at Ash- 
field, Massachusetts, likewise illustrates the 
possibilities of such an event. The fact that 
a group of celebrated men have made Ash- 
field their summer home has rendered this 
gathering an occasion of national interest; 
the great newspapers of the country always 
take pains to give reports of what is said and 
done, and the fame of the little mountain 
town is spread throughout the land. 

Such a summer festival can be made ex- 
ceedingly attractive. As the “old home 
day” it would be the occasion for children 
of the town living in distant parts to return 
to the scenes of their youth and renew the 
cherished associations. There are usually 
some of these who have grown rich in the 
world’s goods, and such an occasion would 
encourage them to contribute to objects of 
public improvement. Pains should be taken 
to keep track, as far as possible, of natives 
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of the town living at a distance, and they 
should be annually reminded of the occasion 
and invited to participate. In similar ways 
the interest of summer residents could be 
enlisted, and they would also be induced 
to contribute to such public-spirited objects. 
In fact, summer residents are often a main- 
stay for objects of local improvement, the 
maintenance of public libraries, etc, Great 
attractiveness can be given to such festivals. 
Not only would they keep active the public in- 
terest in works of improvement, but the pro- 
ceeds of the various forms of entertainment 
that may be devised should furnish perhaps 
the chief means for carrying on such works. 

Delightful festal features may be devised 
for an occasion of the kind. Not only can it 
be made the great local day of the summer 
for games, dances, dinners, and outdoor fes- 
tivities of various kinds, many of which can 
severally be made to contribute to the finan- 
cial returns for the objects in view, but there 
is usually some local feature—such as a river 
or lake—that may be made the scene of some 
picturesque celebration. An example of 
what might be done in many places is fur- 
nished in the beautiful illuminated boat 
parade that takes place every summer in 
various New England towns, all the boats on 
the river participating. Enchanting effects 
can be obtained in general illuminations. 
And quite in keeping with the objects of 
such movements for local improvement and 
adornment would be the taking of special 
pains to secure artistic results in schemes 
of festival decoration in honor of the day. 
One of the most notable instances in this 
direction is that of the important celebra- 
tion that took place at Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, on Cape Ann, a few years ago. Instead 
of resorting to the conventional and com- 
monplace forms of decoration, that usually 
are limited to monotonous drapings of na- 
tional flags and red, white, and blue streamers 
about various mottos and crudely painted 
shields, etc., the matter of decoration was 
intrusted to the artist Mr. Ross Turner, who 
had given special attention to such problems. 
The result was a harmonious scheme, with 
predominant colors of the kind best adapted 
to a richly decorative effect. Altogether, an 
annual festival such as has been suggested, 
with pains taken to make it a generally at- 
tractive and, so far as possible, a picturesque 
occasion, furnishes probably one of the very 
best means to assure a permanent interest 
in the spirit of public improvement for a 
rural community or a town of moderate size, 
if not for a city of considerable rank. 
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Ill. 


TWO MEN. 


“These ought ye to do, and not to leave the others undone.” 


PALE young man sat down on 
We] a bench in the park behind the 
sq reservoir on Forty-second street. 
He put a torn bag of tools 
under the bench. 
A small, red-faced man came behind him. 


He stooped to steal the bag. 

The pale man turned, and said in a slow, 
tired way: “Drop that. It ain’t worth steal- 
ing.” 

The ruddy man said: “Not if you ’re 
lookin’.” 

The pale man set the bag at his feet, and 
said: 

“It ’s a poor business you ’re in.” 

“You don’t look as if yours was any 
better.” He sat down. “What ’s your 
callin’?” 

“1 ’m an iron-worker; bridge-work.” 

“Don’t look strong enough.” 

“That ’s so. I ’m just out of Bellevue 
Hospital; got hurt three months ago.” 

“T’m just out of hospital, too,” he grinned. 

“What hospital?” 

“Sing Sing.” 

“What? Jail?” 


“Yes; not bad in winter, either. There ’s 
a society helps a fellow after you quit that 
hospital. Gives you good clothes, too.” 

“Clothes? Is that so?” 

“Gets you work—” 

“Work—good God! I wish they ’d get 
me some.” 

“You ain’t bad enough. Go and grab 
somethin’. Get a short sentence; first crime. 
Come out, and get looked after by nice 
ladies.” 

“My God!” 

“Did n’t they do nothin’ for you when you 
got out of that hospital?” 

“No! Why the devil should they? I ’m 
only an honest mechanic. Are you goin’?” 

He felt his loneliness. 

“Yes; I’ve got to go after that job. It ’ll 
give me time to look about me. Gosh! but 
you look bad! Good-by.” 

The ruddy man rose, looked back, jingled 
the few coins in his pocket, hesitated, and 
walked away whistling. 

The pale man sat still on the bench, star- 
ing down at the ragged bag of tools at his 
feet. 

















LITERARY VALUES. 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


I. 


HE day inevitably comes to 

C) every writer when he must 

take his place amid the silent 

throngs of the past, when no 

new work from his pen can 

™ call attention to him afresh, 

when the partiality of his friends no longer 


counts, when his friends and admirers are 
themselves gathered to the same silent 
throng, when the spirit of the day in which 
he wrote has given place to the spirit of 
another and a different day. How, oh, how 
will it fare with him then? How is it going 
to fare with Lowell and Longfellow and 
Whittier and Emerson and all the rest of 
them? How has it fared with so many names 
in the past, that were, in their own day, on 
all men’s tongues? Of the names just men- 
tioned, Whittier and Emerson drew more 
from the spirit of the times in which they 
lived, shared more in a particular movement 
of thought and morals, than the other two, 
and to that extent are they in danger of 
dropping out and losing their vogue. The 
fashions of this world pass away, fashions in 
thought, in style, in humor, in morals, as 
well as in anything else. 

As men strip for a race, so must an author 
strip for this race with time. All that is 
purely local and accidental in him will only 
impede him; all that is put on or assumed 
will impede him—his affectations, his insin- 
cerities, his imitations; only what is vital 
and real in him, or subdued to the proper 
harmony and proportion, will count. A mal- 
formed giant will not in this race keep pace 
with the lesser but better-built stripling. 
How many more learned and ponderous 


tomes has Gilbert White’s little book left 
behind! Mere novelty, how short-lived is 
that! Every age will have its own novelties. 
Every age will have its own hobbies and 
hobbyists, its own clowns, its own follies 
and fashions and infatuations. What every 
age will not have in the same measure is 
sanity, proportion, health, penetration, sim- 
plicity. The strained and overwrought, the 
fantastic and far-fetched, are sure to drop 
out. Every pronounced style, like Carlyle’s, 
is sure to suffer. The obscurities and affec- 
tations of some recent English poets and 
novelists are certain to drag them down. 
Browning, with his sudden leaps and stops, 
and all that Italian rubbish, is fearfully 
handicapped. 

Such a poet as George Meredith, for 
whose meaning, much of the time, one must 
grope as in a fog or in the dark, can he 
weather the ages? Will he clarify with 
time? In Browning we look through a clear 
glass, but one twisted and contorted; in 
Meredith it is the same glass with the addi- 
tion of a film of smoke or mud. 

Things do not endure in this world without 
a certain singleness and continence. Trees 
do not grow and stand upright without a cer- 
tain balance and proportion. A man does not 
live out half his days without a certain sim- 
plicity of life. Excesses, irregularities, vio- 
lences, kill him. It is the same with books; 
they, too, are under the same law; they hold 
the gift of life on the same terms. Only an 
honest book can live; only absolute sincerity 
can stand the test of time. Any selfish or 
secondary motives vitiate a work of art, as 
they vitiate a religious life. Indeed, I doubt 
if we fully appreciate the literary value of 
the staple, fundamental human virtues and 
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qualities—probity, directness, simplicity, 
sincerity, love. There is just as much room 
and need for the exercise of these qualities 
in the making of a book as in the building 
of a house, or in a business career. How 
conspicuous they are in all the enduring 
books—in Bunyan, in Walton, in Defoe, in 
the Bible! It is they that keep alive such 
a book as “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
which Stevenson pronounced the best sea- 
story in the language, as it undoubtedly 
is. None of Stevenson’s books have quite 
this probity and singleness of purpose, or 
show this effacement of the writer by the 
man. It might be said that our interest in 
such books is not literary at all, but purely 
human, like our interest in “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” or in life and things themselves. But 
the experience itself of a sailor’s life would 
be to most of us very prosy and distasteful. 
Hence there is something in the record, 
something in the man behind the record, that 
colored his pages, and that is the source of 
our interest. This personal element, this 
flavor of character, is the salt of literature. 
Without it, the page is savorless. 


II. 


IT is curious what an uncertain and seem- 
ingly capricious thing literary value is. How 
often it refuses to appear when diligently 
sought for, labored for, prayed for; and then 
comes without call to some simple soul that 
never gave it a thought. Learning cannot 
compass it, rhetoric cannot compass it, study 
cannot compass it. Mere wealth of language 
is entirely inadequate. It is like religion: 
often those who have it most have it least, 
and those who have it least have it most. In 
the works of the great composers— Gibbon, 
De Quincey, Macaulay—it is a conscious, 
deliberate product. Then, in other works, 
the very absence of the literary motive and 
interest gives an esthetic pleasure. 

One is surprised to read the remark of the 
“Saturday Review” on the lately published 
letters of Whitman,—letters that have no 
extrinsic literary value whatever, not one 
word of style,—namely, that few books are 
so well calculated to “purge the soul of 
nonsense”; or the remark of the fastidious 
Henry James on the same subject, that, 
with all their enormities of the common, 
the letters are positively delightful. Here, 
again, the source of our interest is undoubt- 
edly in the personal revelation—the type of 
man we see through the letters, and not any 
wit or wisdom lodged in the letters them- 
selves. 
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One reader seeks religious or moral values 
alone in the works he reads; another seeks 
scientific or philosophical values; another, 
artistic and literary values; others, again, 
purely human values. No one, I think, would 
read Scott or Dickens for purely artistic 
values, while, on the other hand, it seems to 
me that one would go to Mr. James or to 
Mr. Howells for little else. One might read 
Froude with pleasure who had little confi- 
dence in him as a historian, but one could 
hardly read Freeman under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

I suppose one comes to like plain lit- 
erature as he comes to like plain clothes, 
plain manners, simple living. What grows 
with us is the taste for the genuine, the 
real. The less a writer’s style takes thought 
of itself, the better we like it. The less his 
dress, his equipage, his house, concern them- 
selves about appearances, the more we are 
pleased with them. Let the purpose be en- 
tirely serious, and let the seriousness be 
pushed till it suggests the heroic; that is 
what we crave as we grow older and tire of 
the vanities and shams of the world. 

To have literary value is not necessarily 
to suggest books or literature; it is to pos- 
sess a certain genuineness and seriousness 
that is like the validity of real things. See 
how much better literature Lincoln’s speech 
at Gettysburg is than the more elaborate and 
scholarly address of Everett on the same oc- 
casion. General Grant’s “Memoirs” have a 
higher literary value than those of any other 
general in our Civil War, mainly because of 
the greater simplicity, seriousness, and direct- 
ness of the personality they reveal. There 
is no more vanity and make-believe in the 
book than there was in the man. Any touch 
of the elemental, of the veracity and single- 
ness of the natural forces, gives value to a 
man’s utterances, and Lincoln and Grant 
were undoubtedly the two most elemental 
men brought out by the war. The literary 
value of the Bible, doubtless, arises largely 
from its elemental character. The utterances 
of simple, unlettered men—farmers, sailors, 
soldiers—often have great force and im- 
pressiveness from the same cause; there are 
in them the virtue and seriousness of real 
things. One great danger of schools, col- 
leges, libraries, is that they tend to kill or to 
overlay this elemental quality in a man—to 
make the poet speak from his culture instead 
of from his heart. “To speak in literature 
with the perfect rectitude and insouciance 
of the movement of animals and the unim- 
peachableness of the sentiment of trees in 
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the woods and grass by the roadside, is the 
flawless triumph of art,” and who so likely to 
do this as the simple, unbookish man? Hence 
Sainte-Beuve says the peasant always has 
style. 

‘In fiction the literary value resides in 
several different things, as the characteriza- 
tion, the action, the plot, and the style, 
sometimes more in one, sometimes more in 
another. In Scott, for instance, it is found 
in the characters and the action; the style 
iscommonplace. In George Eliot the action, 
the dramatic power, is the weakest factor. 
In Mr. Howells we care very little for the 
people, but the art, the style, is a perpetual 
delight. In Hawthorne our pleasure, again, 
is more evenly distributed. In Poe the 
plot and the style interest us. In Dickens 
it is the character and the action. The 
novelist has many strings to his bow, and he 
can get along very well without style, but 
what can the poet, the historian, the essay- 
ist, the critic, do without style—that is, 
without that vital, intimate, personal relation 
between the man and his language which 
seems to be the secret of style? The true 
poet makes the words his own; he fills them 
with his own quality, though they be the 
common property of all. This is why lan- 
guage, in the hands of the born writer, is not 
the mere garment of thought, not even a 
perfectly adjusted and transparent garment, 
as a French writer puts it. It is a garment 
only as the body is the garment of the soul. 
This is why a writer with a style loses so 
much in a translation, while with the ordi- 
nary eomposer translation is little more than 
a change of garments. 

I should say that the literary value of the 
modern French writers and critics resides 
more in their style than in anything else, 
while with the German it resides least in 
the style; in the English it resides in both 
thought and style. The French fall below 
the English in lyric poetry, because, while 
the Frenchman has more vanity, he has less 
egoism, and hence less power to make the 
universe speak through him. The solitude 
of the lyric is too much for his intensely 
social nature, while he excels in the light 
dramatic forms for this very reason. He has 
more power of intellectual metamorphosis. 


Ill. 


LITERATURE abounds in attempts to define 
literature. One of the most strenuous and 
thoroughgoing definitions I have seen has 
lately been published by one of our college 
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professors; it is a most determined attempt 
to corral the whole subject. “Nothing be- 
longs to real literature,” says the professor, 
“unless it consists of written words that 
constitute a carrying statement which makes 
sense, arranged rhythmically, euphoniously, 
and harmoniously, and so chosen as to con- 
note an adequate number of ideas and things, 
the suggestion of which will call up in the 
reader sustained emotions which do not pro- 
duce undue tension, and in which the ele- 
ment of pleasure predominates, on the whole, 
over that of pain. Practically,” the writer 
goes on to say, “every word of this descrip- 
tion should be kept in our minds, so that we 
may consciously apply it as a test to any 
piece of writing about the literary character 
of which we are in doubt.” 

Fancy a reader, in his quest for the real 
article, going about with this drag-net of a 
paragraph in his mind. Will the definition 
or description bear turning around upon 
itself? Is it a good sample of literary art? 
The exactness and literalness of science 
are seldom permissible in literature. That 
a definition of anything may have literary 
value it must possess a certain indirect and 
imaginative character, as when Carlyle de- 
fined poetry as the heroic of speech. Con- 
trast with the above John Morley’s definition 
of literature: “ All the books—and they are 
not so many—where moral truth and human 
passion are touched with a certain largeness, 
sanity, and attraction of form.” This is 
much better literature, because the language 
ismuch more flexible and imaginative. It im- 
parts more warmth to the mind; it is more 
suggestive, while as a literary touchstone it 
is just as available. 

Good literature may be a much simpler 
thing than our teachers would lead us to 
believe. The prattle of a child may have 
rare literary value. The little Parisian girl 
who, when asked by a lady the price of the 
trinkets she offered for sale, replied, “ Judge 
for yourself, madam; I have tasted no food 
since yesterday,” expressed herself with 
consummate art. If she had said simply, 
“Whatever your ladyship pleases to give,” 
her reply would have been graceful, but com- 
monplace. By the personal turn which she 
gave it, she added almost a lyrical touch. 
When Thackeray changed the title of one 
of his novels from “Scenes from Town Life,” 
or some such title, to “Vanity Fair,” he 
achieved a stroke of art. 

One trouble with all definitions of litera- 
ture is that they proceed upon the theory 
that literature is a definite something that 
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may be determined by definite tests like gold 
or silver, whereas it is more like life or na- 
ture itself. It is not so much something as 
the visible manifestation of something; it 
assumes infinite forms, and is of infinite de- 
grees of potency. There is great literature, 
and there is feeble and commonplace litera- 
ture: a romance by Hawthorne and a novel 
by Haggard; a poem by Tennyson and a poem 
by Tupper; an essay by Emerson and an 
essay by Foster—all literature, all touching 
the emotions and the imagination with vary- 
ing degrees of power, and yet separated by 
a guif. There are no degrees of excellence 
in gold or silver, but there are all degrees 
of excellence in literature. How hard it is 
to tell what makes a true poem, a lasting 
poem! When one asks himself what it is, 
how many things arise, how hard to narrow 
the list down to a few things! Is it beauty? 
Then what is beauty? One meets with beau- 
tiful poems every day that he never thinks 
of or recurs to again.. It is certain that 
without one thing there is no real poetry— 
genuine passion. The fire came down out of 
heaven and consumed Elisha’s offering be- 
cause Elisha was sincere. Plan and build 


your poem never so deftly, mankind will not 
permanently care for it unless it has genuine 
feeling. It must be impassioned. 


The genus Literature includes many 
species, as novels, poems, essays, histories, 
etc., but our business with them all is about 
the same—they are books that we read for 
their own sake. We read the papers for the 
news, we read a work of science for the 
facts and the conclusions, but a work of 
literature is an end in and of itself. We 
read it for the pleasure and the stimulus 
it affords us apart from any other considera- 
tion. It exhibits such a play of mind and 
emotion upon the facts of life and nature as 
results in our own mental and spiritual en- 
richment and edification. 

Anotherthing is true of the best literature: 
we cannot separate our pleasure and profit in 
the subject-matter from our pleasure and 
profit in the personality of the writer. We do 
not know whether it is Hawthorne himself 
that we most delight in, or his style and the 
charactersand theactionofhisromance. One 
thing is quite certain: where there is no dis- 
tinct personal flavor to the page, no stamp of a 
new individual force, we soon tire of it. The 
savor of every true literary production comes 
from the man himself. Hence, without at- 
tempting a formal definition of literature, 
one may say that the literary quality seems 
to arise from a certain vital relation of the 
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writer with the subject-matter. It is his 
subject; it blends with the very texture of 
his mind; his relation to it is primary and 
personal, not secondary and mechanical. The 
secret is not in any prescribed arrangement 
of the words: it is in the quality of mind or 
spirit that warms the words and shines 
through them. A good book, says Milton, 
is the precious life-blood of a master spirit. 
Unless there is blood in it, unless the vital 
currents of a rare spirit flow through it and 
vivify it, it has not the gift of life. 

In all good literature we have a sense of 
touching something alive and real. The 
writer uses words not as tools or appliances; 
they are more like his hand or his eye or 
his ear—the living, palpable body of his 
thought, the incarnation of his spirit. 

The true writer always establishes inti- 
mate and personal relations with his reader. 
He comes forth, he is not concealed; he is 
immanentin his words, we feel him, our spirits 
touch his spirit. 

If a writer have not a distinct quality and 
flavor of his own, he can make no contribu- 
tion to literature. He may write faultless 
English; that will not save him. He must 
write vital English; his sentences must bud 
and sprout out of himself, as the plants and 
trees out of the soil. 

A successful utterance always has value, 
always has truth, though in its purely in- 
tellectual aspects it may not correspond with 
the truth as we see it. I cannot accept all 
of Ruskin’s views upon our civilization or 
all of Tolstor’s upon art, yet I see that they 
speak the truth as it defines itself to their 
minds and feelings. A counter-statement 
may be equally true. The struggle for exis- 
tence goes on in the ideal world as well as 
in the real. The strongest mind, the fittest 
statement, survives for the time being. That 
asystem of philosophy or religion perishes or 
is laid aside is not because it is not or was 
not true, but because it is not true to the 
new minds and under the new conditions. It 
no longer expresses what the world thinks and 
feels. It is outgrown. Was not Calvinism 
true to our fathers? It is no longer true to 
us, because we were born at a later day in 
the world. With regard to truths of science, 
we may say, once a truth always a truth, 
because the world of fact and of things is 
always under the same law, but the truth 
of sentiments and emotions changes. with 
changing minds and hearts. The tree of 
life, unlike all other trees, bears different 
fruit to each generation. What our fathers 
found nourishing and satisfying in religion, 
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in art, in philosophy, we find tasteless and 
stale. Every gospel has its day. The moral 
and intellectual horizon of the race is per- 


petually changing. 


IV. 


IN our modern democratic communities the 
moral sense is no doubt higher than it was 
in the earlier ages, while the artistic or 
esthetic sense is lower. In the Athenian the 
artistic sense was far above the moral; in 
the Puritan the reverse was the case. The 
Latin races seem to have a greater genius 
for art than the Teutonic, while the latter 
excel in virtue. In this country, good taste 
exists in streaks and spots, or sporadically 
here and there. There does not seem to be 
enough to go around, or the supply is inter- 
mittent. One writer has it and another has it 
not, or one has it to-day and not to-morrow; 
one moment he writes with grace and sim- 
plicity, the next he falls into crudenesses or 
affectations. There is not enough leaven to 
leaven the whole lump. Some of our most 
eminent literary men, like Lowell and Dr. 
Holmes, are guilty of occasional lapses from 
good taste, and probably in the work of none 
of them do we see the thorough ripening 
and mellowing of taste that mark the pro- 
ductions of the older and more centralized 
European communities. One of our college 
presidents, writing upon a serious ethical 
subject, allows himself such rhetoric as this: 
“Experiment and inference are the hook 
and line by which Science fishes the dry 
formulas out of the fluid fact. Art, on the 
other hand, undertakes to stock the stream 
with choice specimens of her own breeding 
and selection.” We can hardly say of such 
metaphors what Sainte-Beuve said of Mon- 
taigne’s, namely, that they are of the kind 
that are never “detached from the thought,” 
but that they “seize it in its very center, in 
its interior, and join and bind it.” 


V. 


THE keener appreciation in Europe of litera- 
ture asa fine art is no doubt the main reason 
why Poe is looked upon over there as our 
most noteworthy poet. Poe certainly had a 
more consummate art than any other Ameri- 
can singer, and his productions are more 
completely the outcome of that art. They 
are literary feats. “The Raven” was as de- 
liberately planned and wrought out as is any 
piece of mechanism. Its inspiration is verbal 
and technical. “The truest poetry is most 
feigning,” says Touchstone, and this is 
mainly the conception of poetry that pre- 
Vou. LXIII.—101. 
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vails in European literary circles. Poe’s 
poetry is artistic feigning, like good acting. 
It is to that extent disinterested. He does 
not speak for himself, but for the artistic 
spirit. He has never been popular in this 
country, for the reason that art, as such, is 
far less appreciated here than abroad. The 
stress of life here is upon the moral and in- 
tellectual elements much more than upon the 
esthetic. We demand a message of the poet, 
or that he shall teach us how to live. Poe 
had no message but that of art; he made no 
contribution to our stock of moral ideas; he 
made no appeal to the conscience or manhood 
of the race; he did not touch the great com- 


‘mon workaday mind of our people. He is 


more akin to the Latin than to the Anglo- 
Saxon. Hence his deepest impression 
seems to have been made upon the French 
mind. 

In all our New England poets the voice of 
humanity, of patriotism, of religious ideas, 
of strenuous moral purpose, speaks. Art is 
subordinated to various human passions and 
emotions. In Poe alone are these emotions 
subordinated to art. In Poe alone is the 
effort mainly a verbal and technical one. In 
him alone is the man lost in the artist. It 
is impossible not to feel this kind of mastery 
in him. No other American poet approaches 
him in this respect, in that unfettered crea- 
tive technical power. In ease, in splendor, 
in audacity, he is like a bird. One may 
understand and admire him and not be 
touched by him. To be moved to anything 
but admiration is foreign to pure art. Would 
one make meat and drink of it? Our reading 
is selfish, we seek our own, we are drawn to 
the book that is going our way. Can we 
appreciate beyond our own personal tastes 
and needs? Can we see the excellence of 
the impersonal and the disinterested? We 
want to be touched in some personal and 
intimate way; but art touches us in a general 
and impersonal way. No one could take to 
himself Shakspere, or Milton’s “Thyrsis,” 
or Keats’s odes as directed especially to his 
own personal wants and aspirations. We 
forget ourselves in reading these things, and 
share for the time the sentiment of pure art, 
which lives in the universal. How crude the 
art of Whittier compared with that of Poe, 
and yet Whittier has touched and moved his 
countrymen, and Poe has not. There is much 
more of the substance of character, of pa- 
triotism, of strenuous New England life, in 
the one than in the other. “Snow-Bound” 
is a metrical transcript from experience; not 
a creation of the imagination, but a touched- 
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up copy from the memory. We cannot say 
this of “The Bells” or “The Raven,” or of 
the work of Milton or Keats or Tennyson. 
Whittier sings what he feels; it all has a 
root in his own experience. The great poet 
feigns the emotion and makes it real to us. 

We complain of much current verse that 
it has no feeling. The trouble is not that the 
poets feign, but that the feigning is feeble; 
it begets no emotion in us. It simulates, but 
does not stimulate. 

It is not Wordsworth’s art that makes him 
great; it is his profound poetic emotion when 
in the presence of simple, common things. 
Tennyson’s art, or Swinburne’s art, is much 
finer, but the poetic emotion back of it is 
less profound and elemental. 

Emerson’s art is crude, but the stress of 
his poetic emotion is great; the song is bur- 
dened with profound meanings to our moral 
and spiritual nature. Poe has no such bur- 
den; there is not one crumb of the bread of 
life in him, but there is plenty of the elixir 
of the imagination. 

This passion for art, so characteristic of 
the Old World, is seen in its full force in such 
a writer as Flaubert. Flaubert was a devotee 
of the doctrine of art for art’s sake. He 
cared nothing for mere authors, but only for 
“writers”; the work must be the conscious 
and deliberate product of the author’s literary 
and inventive powers, and in no way involve 
his character, temperament, or personality. 
The more it was written, the more it savored 
of deliberate plan and purpose,—in other 
words, the less it was the product of fate, 
race, or of anything local, individual, inevi- 
table,—the moreit pleasedhim. Art,andnot 
nature, was his aspiration. And this view 
has more currency in Europe than in this 
country. In some extreme cases it becomes 
what one may fairly call the art disease. 
Baudelaire, for instance, as quoted by Tol- 
stoi, expressed a preference for a painted 
woman’s face over one showing its natural 
color, “and for metal trees and a theatrical 
imitation of water, rather than real trees 
and real water.” Thus does an overweening 
passion for art degenerate into a love for the 
artificial for its own sake. In the cultivation 
of letters there seems always to be a danger 
that we will come to value things, not for 
their own sake, but for the literary effects 
that may be wrought out of them. The 
great artist, I take it, is primarily in love 
with life and things, and not with art. On 
these terms alone is his work fresh and 
stimulating and filled with good arterial 
blood. 
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VI. 


TEACHING literature is like teaching religion. 
You can give only the dry bones of the 
matter in either case. But the dry bones of 
theology are not religion, and the dry bones 
of rhetoric are not literature. The flesh-and- 
blood reality is alone of value, and this can- 
not be taught, it must be felt and experi- 
enced. 

The class in literature studies an author’s 
sentence-structure and paragraphing, and 
doubtless could tell the author more about 
it than he knows himself. The probabilities 
are that he never thought a moment about 
his sentence-structure or his paragraphing. 
He has thought only of his subject-matter 
and how to express himself clearly and 
forcibly; the structure of his sentences 
takes care of itself. From every art certain 
rules and principles may be deduced, but 
the intelligent apprehension of those rules 
and principles no more leads to mastery in 
that art, or even helps to mastery in it, than 
a knowledge of the anatomy and the vital 
processes of the stomach helps a man to 
digest his dinner, or than the knowledge of 
the gunsmith helps make a good marksman. 
In other words, the science of any art is of 
little use to him who would practise that 
art. To bea fiddler you must fiddle and see 
others fiddle; to be a painter you must paint 
and study the paintings of others; to be a 
writer you must write and familiarize your- 
self with the works of the best authors. 
Studying an author from the outside by 
bringing the light of rhetoric to bear upon 
him is of little profit. We must get inside 
of him, and we can only get inside of him 
through sympathy and appreciation. There 
is only one way to teach literature, only one 
vital way, and that is by reading it. The 
laboratory way may give one the dry bones 
of the subject, but not the living thing itself. 
If the teacher, by his own living voice and 
an occasional word of comment, can bring 
out the soul of a work, he may help the stu- 
dent’s appreciation of it, he may, in a mea- 
sure, impart to him his own larger and more 
intelligent appreciation of it. And that is a 
true service. 

Young men and young women actually go 
to college to take a course in Shakspere or 
Chaucer or Dante or the Arthurian legends. 
The course becomes a mere knowledge 
course. My own first acquaintance with 
Milton was through an exercise in grammar. 
We parsed “Paradise Lost.” Much of the 
current college study of Shakspere is little 
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betterthan parsing him. Theclass falls upon 
the text like hens upon a bone in winter: no 
meaning of word or phrase escapes them, 
every line is literally picked to pieces; but 
of the poet himself, of that which makes him 
what he is, how much do they get? Very 
little, I fear. They have had an intellectual 
exercise and not an emotional experience. 
They have added to their knowledge, but 
have not taken a step in culture. To dig 
into the roots and origins of the great poets 
is like digging into the roots of an oak or a 
maple, the better to increase your apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the tree. There stands 
the tree in all its summer glory; will you 
really know it any better after you have laid 
bare every root and rootlet? There stand 
Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Shakspere. Read 
them, give yourself to them, and master them 
if you are man enough. The poets are not 
to be analyzed, they are to be enjoyed; they 
are not to be studied, but to be loved; they 
are not for knowledge, but for culture—to 
enhance our appreciation of life and our 
mastery over its elements. All the mere 
facts about a poet’s work are as chaff com- 
pared with the appreciation of one fine line 
or fine sentence. Why study a great poet 
at all after the manner of the dissecting- 
room? Why not rather seek to make the 
acquaintance of his living soul and to feel 
its power? 

The mere study of words, too,—of their 
origins and history, or of the relation of your 
own language to some other,—how little 
that avails! As little as a knowledge of the 
making and tempering of a sword would help 
aman to bea good swordsman. What avails 
in literature is a quick and delicate sense of 
the life and individuality of words—a sense 


Practised like a blind man’s touch, 


or like a musician’s ear, so that the magic of 
the true style is at once seized and appreci- 
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ated. “Is there any taste in the white of an 
egg?” No more is there in much merely cor- 
rect writing. There is the use of language as 
the vehicle of knowledge, and there is the use 
of it as an instrument of the imagination. 
In Wordsworth’s line, 


The last to parley with the setting sun; 


in Whitman’s sentence, 


Oh, waves, I have fingered every shore with you; 


in Emerson’s description of an Indian-sum- 
mer day, “ the day, immeasurably long, sleeps 
over the wide, warm fields”—in these and 
such as these we see the imaginative use of 
words. 

Most of the Homeric and Dantean and 
Shaksperian scholarship is the mere dust of 
time that hasaccumulated upon these names. 
In the course of years it will accumulate 
upon Tennyson, and then we shall have 
Tennysonian scholars and learned disserta- 
tions upon some insignificant detail of his 
work. Think of the Shaksperiana with 
which literature is burdened! It is mostly 
mere shop litter and dust. In certain moods 
I think one may be pardoned for feeling that 
Shakspere is fast becoming a curse to the 
human race. Of mere talk about him, it 
seems, there is to be no end. He has been 
the host of more literary parasites probably 
than any other name in history. He is edited 
and reédited as if a cubit could be added to 
his stature by marginal notes and comments. 
On the contrary, the result is, for the most 
part, like a mere growth of underbrush that 
obscures the forest trees. The reader’s at- 
tention is being constantly diverted from 
the main matter—he is being whipped in 
the face by insignificant twigs. Criticism 
may prune away what obscures a great au- 
thor, but what shall we say when it obstructs 
the view of him by a multitude of unimpor- 
tant questions? 
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A BIRTHDAY GREETING TO JOHN BURROUGHS (BORN APRIL 3, 1837), 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


LD neighbor of the fields, “Good day!” 
“Good morrow!” too, upon the way. 
Boon fellow of the forest folk, 
Close confidant of reverend oak, 
Oh, be it long till your “Good-by!” 
To friendships of the earth and sky. 


Stay with us yet a long, sweet while; 

Go on with Life another mile: 

Here is the Blue Jay with his brag, 

And here your friend, the faithful Crag; 
Here stays your sister the Bright Stream 
To sing her dream into your dream. 

Yes, all your old, firm friends abide 

This side the silent Dark Divide— 

All the meek things that love the ground, 
And live their days without a sound; 

All the shy tenantry that fill 

The holes and shelters of the hill; 

And all the bright quick things that fly 
Under the cavern of the sky. 


You find the friendships of the glen 
More constant than the oaths of men. 
Yet bear another while with towns, 
The push of crowds, the praise of clowns: 
Stay yet a little longer—stay 

To tell us what the blackbirds say; 

To hear the cricket wind his horn, 

And call back summer to the corn; 

To watch the dauntless butterfly 

Sail the green field, her nether sky; 

To hear, when mountain darkness falls, 
The owl’s word in his windy halls. ~ 


Stay yet a little longer here 

To bind the yellow of the year; 

To hoard the beauty of the rose; 

To spread the gossip of the crows; 

To watch the wild geese shake the sedge, 
And split the sky with moving wedge; 
To eavesdrop at the muskrat’s door 

For bulletins of weather lore; 
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To tell us by what craft the bees 
Heap honey in communal trees, 
And by what sure theodolite 

They gage the angles of their flight. 


Still preach to us uncheerful men 
The sunny gospel of the wren; 

And tell us for another while 

Of Earth’s serene, sustaining smile. 
Bear with us till you must be gone 
To speak with White and Audubon. 


THE SONG OF THE TOAD. 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 


AVE you heard the blinking toad 
Sing his solo by the river 
When April nights are soft and warm, 
And spring is all a-quiver? 
If there are jewels in his head, 
His wits they often muddle, 
For his mate will lay her eggs 
Into a drying puddle. 


The jewel ’s in his throat, I ween, 
And song in ample measure, 
For he can make the welkin ring, 

And do it at his leisure. 

At ease he sits upon the pool, 
And, void of fuss or trouble, 
Makes vesper music fit for kings 
From out an empty bubble: 


A long-drawn-out and tolling cry, 
That drifts above the chorus 

Of shriller voices from the marsh 
That April nights send o’er us; 

A tender monotone of song 
With vernal longings blending, 

That rises from the ponds and pools, 
And seems at times unending; 


A linkéd chain of bubbling notes, 
When birds have ceased their calling, 
That lulls the ear with soothing sound 
Like voice of water falling. 
It is the knell of winter dead; 
Good-by, his icy fetter. 
Blessings on thy warty head: 
No bird could do it better. 
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BY HENRY C. ROWLAND, 
Late Acting-Assistant-Surgeon, U. 8. A. 


E alry “enn across the lightening 
g parade-ground. Before the full, 

Sude&s clear notes had struck the moun- 
tain-side and wavered back in mellow over- 
tones, the call was caught by a sleepy 
infantry bugler and thrown quivering out 
again. Then the artillery musicians took up 
the hated strains in different keys, and the 
silvery discord reached the outposts, who 
sent it back in distant, tremulous tones. 

The red sun looked over the shoulder of 
an eastern hill, brought its slanting beams 
to bear upon the misty valley, and the steam- 
ing, tropical day had broken. 

In the convent across the parade-ground, 
the doctor woke from humid unconscious- 
ness, stared sleepily at a lizard overhead, and 
turned on his cane-bottomed bed to avoid 
the glare of sunlight that came pouring 
through the myriad shell window-panes. An 
artillery-mule brayed noisily for his break- 
fast, and a chorus of neighs came from the 
troop-horses. 

The major’s orderly clattered along the 
teak flooring of the corridor and knocked 
sharply at the doctor’s door. 

“The major’s compliments, and there will 
be an advance of two companies at eight 
o’clock. Will the doctor have a detail ready 
to go with them?” 

“Very well.” 

The messenger saluted and clattered off, 
waking the sick in the adjacent wards. The 
doctor groaned, and climbed stiffly out from 
under his mosquito-netting. The osier of wa- 
ter he poured over his head somewhat re- 
vived him. Before creeping into his clammy 
clothes he bandaged his legs from the ankle 
up, for the fertilizer in fields about a native 
town is not good for open sores. As he fin- 
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ished dressing, “sick-call” sounded from the 
gates. Half the garrison responded, and, 
gaunt and hollow-eyed, came trooping in. 
The other half were not on sick-report, but 
should have been. The doctor walked 
through the waking wards, and the patients 
watched him apathetically from their hard 
little cots. Most of them were the color of 
their khakis. Those that were not had no 
color at all. 

“BCompany— Adams. What’s the matter, 
Adams?” 

“Fever, sir.” 

“How often do you have your chill?” 

“Every day, sir. It ’s coming on now.” 
The man’s lips were blue and retracted over 
his teeth. 

“All right. Three of these every four 
hours. Can’t put you on sick-report, Adams. 
Got no one for guard-duty now.” 

“Very good, sir.” The man shambled off 
to relieve the prison guard: that meant four 
hours in the sun, with two hundred rounds 
swinging from his stomachless waist. 

“Billings. Dysentery,eh? Yes, I remem- 
ber; had it four months now? Think you can 
manage to get about? I’ve got no more cots 
in the hospital. Sergeant, mark Billings sick 
in quarters, and take this can of soup and 
see that he gets nothing else. When you run 
out, report to the hospital steward. 

“Brooks. Dhobie itch—nonsense, man; 
we ’veall got that. Can’t walk? You ll have 
to, Brooks; your company’s going on a hike 
this morning. Come, none of that; get along 
with you. Steward, give him some chrysar- 
obin ointment, two per cent. 

“D Compan-e-e-e—Atkins. Yes, I see; got 
an abscess on your leg —bamboo thorn—yes. 
Steward, got a clean knife? Can’t put you 
on sick-report, Atkins; your company’s going 
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out. Keep that thing as clean as you can. 
Steward, send that man that ’s just fainted 
up to the ward. If you have n’t got any 
more cots, let him spread his blanket on the 
floor.” 

Forty men were treated in an hour and a 
half. Not one but would have been a bed- 
patient in a city hospital, and the doctor 
knew it; but Filipinos can’t be expected to 
commit suicide, so thirty went to duty, and 
ten were marked sick in quarters. Then the 
doctor got his breakfast, had his chill, and 
made things ready for the advance. 

Promptly at eight o’clock the assembly 
sounded, and the men fell in with a pitiful 
attempt at snap and spirit. Forming for a 
“hike” was different from lounging through 
guard-mount, and a different interpretation 
was apt to be put upon a truly involuntary 
lassitude. They were watched indolently 
but critically from the shade of the nipa 
huts where the other companies were quar- 
tered. Filipinos squatting on their heels in 
the shade of the huts looked on with gloomy 
indifference, while the naked brown babies, 
who had many friends in the forming ranks, 
ran beside and pattered joyously to the men 
who were ordered out to kill their fathers. 
The colonel, a lean old hound who had an 
absolute immunity from fear, fever, and fa- 
tigue, surveyed them sadly. 

“ Sloppy-looking crowd, chuck-full of fever 

and sand. Hardly hold their rifles. When 
we came out here I had a thousand sharp- 
shooters and a thousand crap-shooters. Look 
at’em now. That’s what comes of camping 
in fever-hole like this. H’m, very well, 
captain; get the company in motion.” 

“Shoulder—h’ arms! Right forward— 
fours right—march !” ; 

The column swung down the dusty road; 
a feeble cheer came from the nipa huts; some 
of the men grinned, but most of them were 
too intent on keeping pace with the others. 

Four miles down the road they struck 
across the rice-paddies and forded a shallow 
stream from the banks of which came a few 
ineffectual shots that ceased at their ap- 
proach; then they were ordered to deploy 
from the bamboos on the other side. Far 
across the fields to the right they saw some 
scattering puffs of bluish white. The bam- 
boos behind them snapped and crackled noi- 
sily. By the roadside, five hundred yards in 
advance, they saw the other company waiting 
for them to get abreast. More than one of 
them, who cared little for the bullets, looked 
with dread upon the sun-scorched stretch of 
meadow they must cross, and wondered if 
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they had strength to reach the other side. 
The fight ahead was not an exhilarating 
danger. It was hot, heartbreaking work, 
with perhaps a painful wound in payment. 
Some of them looked wistfully at the cool 
shade of the bamboos, and wondered what 
they would not be willing to give to be able 
to throw off their heavy accoutrements and 
stretch out at full length for as long as they 
wished. Three men had dropped out, one 
from heat and two from general exhaustion. 
Another fell, but his reputation could not 
stand it; and at the jeers of the men about 
him and a cutting remark from his captain, 
he scrambled to his feet and tagged along 
behind. 

They neared the outer trench, and occa- 
sionally could see dark objects along its edge. 
Behind, a splendid creature in white and 
glitter was walking back and forth. They 
lost sight of him after the first volley, but 
later found his finery in an abandoned hut. 

“Compan-e-e-e halt! Ta-ta!” sang the 
bugle. The men dropped in their tracks. 
A scattering fire came from the extreme 
right. In front of the doctor a tall stalk of 
meadow-grass swayed slightly and fell. 
There was not a breath of air. 

Thug! Ugh! A man at the other end of 
the line doubled sidewise like an alligator. 

A call came for the doctor. He got up and 
started down the line. He went quickly, and 
not altogether from professional zeal or 
motives of humanity. For ten minutes they 
waited, while the sun blazed down upon them, 
struck the steaming ground, and radiated 
back, stinging their nostrils as they breathed. 
Little shivers ran up and down their backs 
—not the kind that come in a military drama 
when the orchestra plays the national hymn, 
but the kind one has when one gets into a 
very hot bath. Several of the men fell asleep. 
These were the country boys from Hoosier 
towns who were used to getting up at five to 
milk, eating on the stroke of the clock, and 
going to bed at eight sharp. Up to this time 
their greatest irregularity had been the 
annual circus or a semiannual country ball. 
The townies, hollow-eyed but cheerful, made 
profane remarks and discussed their favorite 
saloon. The old grim-visaged veterans, who 
paraded with service stripes from the wrist 
to the elbow and who had baked and fried 
before on alkali plains, chewed placidly and 
held their peace, with a vigilant gray eye 
peering from beneath a bushy brow, while 
the keen-edged weapons of sun and fever 
and discomfort were blunted on their lea- 
thery hides. 
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A spatter of firing from the left, and the 
air was cleft by queer, uncanny sounds. They 
heard a patter of feet in the road and saw the 
other company streaming toward the trench. 

“Ta-ta! Rise up!” sang the bugle. They 
rose up, some eagerly, some wearily, some 
sleepily, all willingly. 

“Up with you, boys! Get at’em! Run’em 
out! Give ’em hell!” “ Hell” is a good word in 
connection with anything military. It is not 
profane; indeed, the only trouble is that it 
is too mild. The Krags began to answer the 
Mausers and Remingtons. A yell went up, 
and the enemy began to leave their trenches. 
Many, however, stayed. Some of the Ameri- 
cans stopped before they reached the trench, 
but none went back. The doctor was well in 
the lead, because it was safer there. The 
men in khaki overran the trench, and fought 
their way raggedly into the town, where they 
found many peaceful “ amigos ” in their peas- 
ant costumes, most of whom were smoking 
quietly. All were dripping with perspiration, 
however, and one or two showed red blotches 
through their linen clothes. Along the shore, 
numerous outrigger canoes were paddling 
vigorously across the river’s mouth. The 
presidente hastened to the “ K. O.”! to assure 
him of his enduring sympathy with the 
American cause and to deplore the resistance 
offered by many quarrelsome citizens over 
whom he had no control. There was fresh 
earth on the front of his tunic, a black 
smudge across his right cheek, and a large 
tear in the crown of his new straw hat. 
Everybody was resting but the doctor and 
his satellites. A boy fresh from college and 
wearing a red cross upon his sleeve was di- 
recting some Chinese coolies in carrying the 
wounded to a near-by hut. The doctor made 
his way to a captain. 

“Got any prisoners, Miller?” 

“No. Why?” 

“TI want some one to carry some of these 
shot people back. I ’ve got a couple of nasty 
compound fractures. Our boys are played 
out. Why can’t I impress some of these 
scoundrels?” 

“°’T won’t do. They ’re peaceful citizens.” 
The captain grinned. “Ask the major.” 

The doctor asked the major. 

“Yes, take the whole outfit if you want. 
If they kick, bat ’em over the head with your 
gun. Orderly!” A country boy of seventeen 
saluted. “Give Captain Miller my compli- 
ments, and tell him to detail a dozen men for 
the doctor to escort the wounded back to 
camp.” 

1 Military slang for commanding officer. 
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There were violent protests on the part of 
the natives, but the old Hibernian corporal in 
charge of the escort gave one of them an 
argument that floored him. After that there 
was no more hesitation. A native dreads a 
blow from a white man’s fist. It is an un- 
known quantity. Extra stretchers were 
quickly constructed from bamboos and palm 
thatch lashed together with tough grass 
twine. The little procession moved off down 
the road. Later the rest of the company 
would abandon the town and the Filipinos 
would reénter it; but such is war. 

As they were about to start, a couple of 
soldiers came from the town, carrying a 
wounded native. He had shot one of them 
through the forearm, but that did not sig- 
nify: fighting is an open game. 

Half-way back a man sat up suddenly on 
his stretcher, gasped a woman’s name—and 
died. It did not matter much. He had had 
dysentery for five months, and it is better to 
die of bullet than of bowel trouble. 

Another man began to bleed from the 
armpit, and the compress would not control 
the hemorrhage. The doctor noticed it, and 
called a halt. 

“Corporal, leave me an intelligent man 
with plenty of nerve, and go on. I’ve got to 
fix this fellow.” 

“Very good, sir. Johnston ’s a college 
graduate. Johnston, fall out and stay with 
the docthor. Won’t ye have some wan to 
watch the nagurs, sir?” 

“Yes; you might leave me another man.” 
He was stripping off the soldier’s shirt. The 
axillary artery bleeds fast. 

“Rooney, fall out! Forward, march! Good 
luck, docthor!” 

“Johnston, I°want you to give this man 
some chloroform. Do you know how?” 

“T never tried it, sir, but I think I can.” 

“ All right.” He opened his field-case and 
took out the necessary tools. 

The doctor had never seen the subclavian 
tied, but he “ cut through all the Latin names” 
until he struck the artery and passed a liga- 
ture around it. Twice the man got too much 
chloroform, and once or twice he did not 
get enough; but the bleeding stopped, and, 
strange to say, both wounds afterward 
healed. 

It was four o’clock before they reached 
camp, and dark before the wounded could 
be left for the night. When they were left 
it was with plenty of operating in sight for 
the following day. ° 

The hospital, already crowded, was filled 
to overflowing. Then the hospital rations 
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ran low, and the doctor was beginning to cast 
covetous eyes upon the rotund bodies of the 
caribao. The following morning, however, 
as he looked seaward in search of the delin- 
quent steamer, he received a shock. In the 
offing lay a bulky, gleaming vessel that 
seemed to tower upward in story after story 
of shining deck-houses. She had a big white 
funnel with a black rim around the top, and 
from her foretopmast truck fluttered a 
small white flag with a scarlet cross. A 
launch had just left her, and the doctor 
could see it mount and disappear behind the 
swelling rollers that boomed over the beach. 

The orderly of the day before sent sharp 
echoes along the vaulted corridor. 

“Come in!” 

“The major’s compliments, and he would 
like to see you, sir.” 

The doctor slipped into his blouse and 
hurried over to headquarters. He found the 
major sitting at a rosewood table in his shirt- 
sleeves, poring over a dirty map and puffing 
at a cheroot a foot long. He looked up, and 
blew the ashes off the map. 

“ Doctor, the hospital-ship arrived early in 
the morning, and brings us orders to abandon 
this place. and send all of our sick and 
wounded aboard. Will you arrange to move 
them as soon as possible?” 

“How, sir?” 

“The best way youcan. The artillery and 
cavalry will be out of here by noon. They 
claim that we ’re not strong enough to hold 
the place.” 

“Good Lord! we took it.. I guess we can 
hold it.” 

“Orders are orders. You can get bull- 
carts enough.” 

“Bull-carts, major, for compound frac- 
tures! And just at the end of the rainy 
season, too. You know what the roads are.” 

“Well, how could you move them com- 
fortably?” 

“Balloons are the only things I can think 
of. They seem to think we can handle dys- 
enteries and rheumatisms like canned goods. 
And as for gunshot fractures—pshaw! it 
makes me sick.” 

“Well, doctor, it’s got to be managed 
someway. Can’t leave the sick, and we ’ve 
got to go.” 

“They ’re all sick—the whole battalion.” 

“Including the doctor. You’d better get 
a relief from the ship. Had any fever—” 

“103 for the last five days. Well—how 
soon must I get ’em out?” 

“As soon as you can—by to-morrow 
night, anyway.” 

Vou. LXIII.— 162. 
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“I ll want a big detail to handle hospital 
stuff.” 

“The adjutant ’ll give you all you want.” 

Men were despatched to secure all the 
available bull-carts; others who could hardly 
carry themselves carried heavy hospital 
stores. The surgical cases were forced to 
go undressed. At noon the artillery and 
cavalry left with much clatter and jangle. 
Toward dusk the outposts sighted a large 
party of natives crossing the road half a mile 
away. In the hospital the patients’ rifles and 
belts were laid beside their cots. The guard 
was doubled. Some slept at their posts from 
sheer weakness and fatigue, but there were 
no drumhead court martials in consequence. 

As soon as it grew light enough, the work 
of moving the patients began. Temporary 


splints of bamboo were applied over the ordi- 


nary dressings in the fracture cases. The 
sick helped the crippled to move, and the 
crippled were moved without a murmur. A 
long sergeant, with a face like a mummy and 
limbs that rattled when they struck together, 
dropped a photograph from his bursting 
blanket bag. A mate beside him picked it 
up and looked at it curiously. 

“Who ’s that good-lookin’ feller, Jack?” 

“ Me.” 

“You! fer heaven’s sake!” 

That was all, but he helped him more 
gently into the cart, and carefully pillowed 
his head on his folded blanket. The sick 
were loaded, four to a cart, and the five-mile 
trip began. The ship’s boats could not land 
upon the beach near the camp, as the surf 
was too high, so they had to go around to 
the river’s mouth. Bull-carts are not adapted 
to ambulance use. The box is small and 
square, and set solidly on a heavy axle. The 
wheels are the transverse sections of a tree. 
Springs are unknown. At the end of the 
rainy season a Filipino road resembles a 
flight of steps laid flatwise. To travel one 
even in a springy volante is like riding a 
lame camel. Most of the way the road led 
across scorching meadows, where the dust 
of the first bull-carts and the armed escort 
hid the sufferings of those that came behind. 
Some wilted into the bottom of the carts in 
huddled heaps, their heads thumping against 
the side with every jolt. Others hung half- 
way out, their arms swinging grotesquely, 
and the burning rays blazing into their half- 
closed eyes. Their canteens were soon dry, 
and their tongues got caked and hard. Sev- 
eral of the wounded began to bleed, and that 
attracted the flies. When they presently 
reached a palm grove, the doctor stopped the 
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procession and sent some of the natives up 
after the green nuts. One green cocoanut 
will furnish a deep drink to three thirsty 
men, and the milk is deliciously flavored. 
Those are the things that men remember; 
they seem to forget the agony of thirst. 

Half-way to the boat they got a few stray 
shots from a hillside five hundred yards away. 
One of the bullets went through a wounded 
private’s hand. Just before they reached the 
landing, there was a wide, shallow creek to 
cross. Over it a bridge was built of hamboo 
and thatch. The supports were stout pieces 
of bamboo firmly planted in the mud, and 
supporting stringers of the same material, 
that were lashed in place with strong, flat 
withes of bark. The flooring, also of bamboo, 
was thickly covered with thatch, that choked 
the interstices so that the foot of a draft- 
animal could not slip through. A bridge like 
this is strong, but not firm. The first cart 
went a little too near the edge, as the over- 
hanging thatch concealed the margin of the 
string-piece. This threw all of the weight 
upon the latter, which buckled gently down, 
sliding bull, cart, and passengers quietly into 
the ooze. It was not a long fall, and the 
landing was soft; but, once in the grateful 
wetness, the caribao refused to budge. The 
cart had fallen on its side, and the patients 
were thrown roughly into the water; but 
fortunately they were fever patients, not 
wounded, so the mishap mattered little as 
mishaps go. 

It was dusk when they reached the river- 
bank, where they found a small white 
launch with a large green stripe upon her 
side. She had in tow four big boats, into 
which the patients were promptly packed. 
The doctor went out with the last boat, to 
hear the latest six-weeks-old news, and to 
get a cold drink. Pale-faced, unshaven men 
in pajamas leaned lazily on the rail and 
watched the wounded as they came aboard. 
A hospital steward, with a pencil and paper, 
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tallied the latter like pieces of cargo. But 
they did not care, for they caught a glimpse 
of clean, cool wards, fresh, snowy linen, and 
behind a curtain a porcelain bath-tub. They 
saw an ice-cooler with round frozen beads of 
moisture, and over their heads a big electric 
fan was whirring with a cooling hum. One 
poor skeleton with dysentery thought of his 
brother, filled with fever, who was to stay 
ashore with his company, and the tears 
came. Most of the men thought more of 
their bunkies ashore than of their own good 
fortune. 

Forward in the mess-room the doctor was 
sitting in the draft of the doors that 
opened on each side. His blouse was unbut- 
toned, and he had a drink six inches tall, 
composed of gin, lime-juice, sliced pineapple, 
sugar, seltzer, and ice. This sensuous com- 
bination is known as a “gin bath.” The doc- 
tor thought he would like to bathe in one 
every afternoon of his life. The mess-room 
Japs were spreading clean linen on the table; 
against the bulkhead a music-box was dis- 
coursing sweetly the latest popular airs. The 
doctor’s eyes wandered dreamily up and down 
shelves filled with the newest publications, 
then rested on the iceberg floating in his 
“bath.” He thought of his poor old major, 
and sighed deeply. 

An orderly saluted in the doorway. 

“One of the patients just come aboard 
very bad, sir. The nurse would like to have 
you see him.” 

“Which one?” asked the shore doctor, 
wearily. 

“The tall, thin sergeant, sir.” 

“Yes; he ’ll die to-night. Too bad; just 
when he ’s struck something to live for.” 

The corporal at the gangway came to the 
mess-room door. 

“Launch ’s going ashore, sir.” 

“Allright. Good-by, you fellows! Thanks 
for the magazines. Good night!” And the 
doctor returned to the glories of war. 
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DISCIPLINING THE R. & O. 


BY WILLIS 


WITH PICTURES BY 


SS@HE affair at Hanley Junction 

= isa touchy subject with Presi- 

dent Dixon of the R. & O. 

Railroad. It is also a touchy 

subject with the ’99 Enderlin 

foot-ball team. But the peo- 

== ple who get speech with Presi- 

de ont Dixon are too busy for joking, and the 

‘99 Enderlins are big men, so nobody bothers 

them much about it, either. They do say, 

though, that Enderlin graduates are black- 

listed from the R. & O. pay-roll, and that an 

Enderlin man will walk his feet to aches 

and blisters sooner than travel over the R. 
& O. And this is the way of it. 

On the morning of Thursday, November 9, 
1899, the Enderlin foot-ball squad —coaches, 
regulars, subs, and trainers, thirty in all— 
boarded the R. & O.’s Number Two for Riv- 
erton, where they were dated for a game 
with State “ U,” Friday, the 10th. Now, the 
R. & O. is not a fancy route to Riverton, it 
being necessary to quit the main line at Han- 
ley Junction and thence follow the forty-mile 
Riverton Branch to its terminus. The Gilt 
Edge is direct and two hours faster. But 
the Rooters’ Club, a noisy, sportive crowd, 
was booked via the Gilt Edge, and as the 
“U” game was important, the team mana- 
gers did n’t favor intimacy with the Rooters. 

Going down on Number Two the Enderlins 
were meek as divinity students, and sharp at 
1:15 their special parlor-car was switched out 
at the Junction. Then things began to liven 
up. It was only a twelve-minute wait while 
Seventy-six, the branch passenger, loaded the 
baggage and hooked on to the parlor-car, but 
the Enderlins did n’t waste a second of it. 
They went at the depot like Sioux warriors 
charging a prairie-schooner. They sacked 
the lunch-counter, wrote autographs on the 
virgin plaster, marked the opinion “ No good” 
on the “Rules for Passengers, ” and tore 
from the walls of the women’s waiting-room 
the oil-painting “Tumwater Cafion on the 
G. N.” and the mammoth photograph of the 
“Tri-State Flier.” They reversed the sta- 
tion sign and chalked “Bumtown” on the 
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back. They mounted Swensied, the agent, 
on a baggage-truck, and raced him up and 
down the platform until he was near faint- 
ing from fright and dizziness. They threw 
company coal at the town marshal, and, 
when he objected, hustled him to the jail 
and locked him in with his own keys. Lastly, 
they took a turn through the Main-street 
stores, and not a raider came away without 
some trophy, from a Gem Bakery chocolate- 
cake for Quarter-back Lamb, to Brown & 
Sons’ Hiawatha cigar sign for Head-coach 
Butler. Butler was an alumnus of three 
schools, and knew how to enjoy these pranks. 

The minute Seventy-six pulled out, Swen- 
sied sent Chicago a full account. Two hours 
later the Riverton agent wired Chicago that 
Seventy-six was in, with the parlor-car seedy 
as though it had been six months in immi- 
grant service. Chicago did n’t understand 
about college sports. Chicago could n't 
have been madder had drunken tramps or 
rioting strikers done the mischief. Jerry 
Knox, superintendent of the North Division, 
reached the Junction on Number Four at 
one o’clock Friday morning. Before break- 
fast he heard Swensied’s story. Knox had 
spent the most of his college days raking 
clinkers out of engine grates and pushing 
turn-tables around, and was n’t much of a 
joker. He proceeded, however, to adjust 
matters the best. he knew how. The surviv- 
ing depot decorations, the benches, and the 
coal-bin he removed to a distant hand-car 
shanty. The lunch-counter service he an- 
nulled temporarily. The women’s section and 
the baggage-room he padlocked. Swensied 
he instructed to keep his mouth shut and 
office door bolted. Then he ordered the par- 
lor-car returned to Chicago, and went east 
himself on Seven. Dropping off at Sixty- 
second street shops, he trudged to the weedy 
“bone-yard ” siding, and, after some ponder- 
ing, there selected, to bring the Enderlins 


-home, baggage 1 and coach 4, two of the 


six passenger-service cars with which the 
‘R. & O. had commenced business in ’58. 
After these arrangements it certainly 
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looked as though the Enderlins’ ride up 
would be dull, so far as the company was 
concerned. But many the railroad plan goes 
wrong in winter. Hours before sunrise Sat- 
urday, the day of the Enderlins’ home-com- 
ing, a blizzard started west of the Mississippi, 
and when Number One got out to fight it at 
twelve o’clock, with two engines and a rotary 
ahead, sticky snow had coated the rails and 
choked the cuts for two hundred miles. 

Number One was due at Hanley Junction 
at 8:30 P.M. to pick up the Enderlin cars, 
brought in from Riverton on Seventy-seven. 
But at four o’clock she was two hours late 
and losing, and Chicago sensed that the foot- 
ball men would have time enough around the 
Junction to tear down the depot and have fun 
with the agent, if they happened to take the 
notion. Knox wanted to order an engine 
from Cardigan and send the Enderlin train 
in extra. But the general super was sore at 
the blizzard, and said neither the depot nor 
Swensied nor the whole town, for that mat- 
ter, was worth the coal. Later in the day 
Number One fooled away two hours more in 
a drifted gully near Freeport, and that put 
her four hours to the bad in all. 

When Swensied first heard the storm news 


he felt sickish. When, after dinner, the bad 
“OS” reports! from Number One began 
scratching through the relay and tock-tock- 
ing off the sounder, he felt worse and yet 


worse. Eight inches, say, of light snow 
stood on the Western prairie; eight inches 
of snow and a wind to move it were al- 
ways good to knock out the branch for a 
week. All afternoon Swensied prayed like an 
evangelist for that wind; but though the 
clouds gathered gray and threatening, they 
simply threatened. Toward supper-time he 
opened on the branch pony-wire, and asked 
Riverton if there was any rough weather 
thereabouts. Riverton answered promptly, 
got far enough to say there was a blizzard 
on; then the circuit broke somewhere, and 
Swensied went crazy rattled. He did n’t 
know now whether to expect Seventy-seven 
and the Enderlins or not; but he never 
stopped praying for wind, and added, be- 
sides, spread rails and burned culverts and 
broken axles. 

Seventy-seven was due in at 8:15; yet, when 
at that time Swensied strained his eyes along 
the straggly poles of the branch, he could n’t 
sight her, and he began to hope that some- 


thing had really laid her up. But as he- 


turned from the clock a minute later, and 
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stared into the dusk, he saw a little pile of 
black smoke beside the farthest pole. 

Tommy Garrity, Seventy-seven’s engineer, 
anxious for supper and night’s rest, brought 
his train to the platform as though he were 
drawing fast mail. By the time Swensied 
had looked to his door-locks, Seventy-seven 
had unloaded the foot-ball men and their 
trunks, and had moved to the upper yard, 
her day’s work done. 

When the Enderlins trampled over the 
threshold of the men’s waiting-room, Swen- 
sied could see, without half trying, that they 
came in a right blue mood, and he whitened. 
They were a tough set, for looks, those 
Enderlins, six-footers every one, with faces 
bruised and scarred. Three agents in a hun- 
dred, perhaps, might have bluffed them; 
Swensied, however, was not of the three, and 
he knew it. So did the Enderlins. King, cap- 
tain and right half, led his men to the ticket- 
window. With a fist-blow on the sill that 
set stamps and ink-wells dancing, and drove 
pinned time-tables swishing from the parti- 
tion, he inquired: “How ’s that train, Ole?” 

Swensied, when not rattled, was an agent 
dignified and ambitious, and his rightful given 
name was also dignified and ambitious— 
Nordahl. When a man dubbed him “Ole” 
a flare-up was sure—usually. But to-night 
there was no flare in him; his one idea was 
to lead into the bad news gently. 

“A snow-storm below Freeport, gentlemen,” 
he began timidly, “is interfering—snow ’s 
something you or I can’t help, you know,” — 
smiling painfully,—“is interfering with our 
trains. Number One will be a trifle—” 

“What ’s that you say?” bellowed the 
captain. “Train late? How late?” 

“She may make up,” evaded Swensied; 
“we ’re doing everything possible—” 

“Oh, get to it!” broke in King. “How 
late ’s the train?” 

Thirty pairs of fierce eyes asked theanswer. 
Swensied swallowed hard, braced himself, 
and blurted it out: “ About—four hours.” 

For a while the collegers’ talk was hot 
and ugly, and Swensied sweated under it; 
but at last Captain King turned away, and 
the others turned with him. 

King strode across the waiting-room. 
Nearing the stove, he stretched his palms 
toward it, then stopped, puzzled, and laid a 
wary finger-tip on the cold metal. 

“There ’s no fire in this stove,” he an- 
nounced sorely. 

“And no grub in the café,” declared a 


1 In telegraphic parlance “OS” signifies “All offices take notice.” It is repeated before the report 
of the departure of a train from a station.—EprtTor. 
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voice — Quarter-back Lamb’s— from the 
lunch-counter alcove. 

“And the benches are gone,” continued 
Right-guard Leonard. 

“ And all the pretty maps and pictures,” 
added Center-rush Cook, with a wistful lift 
of the eyes. 

A moment of silence and surprise fol- 


lowed; then King spoke up: “This ’ll have. 


to be investigated.” With a single bound he 
was at the ticket-window again. 

“ What ’s the reason there ’s no heat here, 
and no lunch?” he demanded. 

As Swensied squirmed and groped for 
answer, King spied the office- stove, which, 
primed with a few pine sticks, was glowing 
a pleasant red about its middle. 

“Have you got a fire in there?” King in- 
quired viciously. 

“ A little one,” gulped the agent. 

“Open your door, then, and let us in,” 
commanded the captain. 

“My orders—” stammered Swensied. 

“Open that door!” 

“Better open,” purred Cook over the cap- 
tain’s shoulder, with a careless lean on the 
partition that made it bulge inward like a 
bellying sail. Swensied opened. The rush 
that followed for places by the fire was like 


a free-lot scramble in the Territory. King 
drew the safe, Cook the coal-scuttle, Mana- 
ger Henry the copying-press, Lamb and 
Butler the sill of the ticket-window, the 


rest choice floor-space. Swensied, swept 
under the table with the onslaught, was 
fished out and set by his instruments, with 
Deering, an ex-operator, to oversee him. 

King opened the talk: 

“The R. & O. people are certainly reach- 
ing for our scalps to-night,” said he. “It’s too 
bad we can’t get back at them somehow.” 

“Yes,” agreed Cook; “the road does need 
disciplining.” 

“Why not do it to-night?” suggested 
Henry. 

“Do what to-night?” queried King. 

“Discipline the R. & O.—some of the 
officials, that is.” 

’ “Not bad,” assented Cook, thoughtfully. 
“ Any of the Moguls live around here, Ole?” 
This to the agent. 

“No,” replied Swensied. 

“Not even one? You ’re not thinking,” 
reproached Cook. He reached up and caught 
Swensied’s arm in a pinch tighter than a 
bulldog’s. 

“Mr. Dixon, the president of the road, is 
stopping with Colonel Long at Kenyon 
Farm,” admitted Swensied. 
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“The president, eh?” cried Cook, warm- 
ing. “Why, he ’ll do nicely. How far is 
this Kenyon Farm?” 

“Three miles east,” answered Swensied, 
with a grin. “I would n't go out there, 
though, if I were you. The colonel ’s a hot- 
tempered man, and careless with firearms. 
He ’s got a regiment of servants and hired 
hands to help him, besides.” 

“We might try a little kidnapping act 
after Dixon goes to bed,” put in Henry. 

“But he’s not going to bed,” objected 
Swensied, then stopped, scenting a blunder. 

Cook plucked at the agent’s arm once 
more. “Why is n’t he?” he asked. 

“’Cause he ’s going east to-night on the 
same train with you fellows,” groaned Swen- 
sied, defiantly. “But you won’t have a 
chance to bother him,”—he was pert again 
now, —“ Dixon won’t come to the depot till 
train-time— keeps posted by telephone.” He 
pointed to an instrument on the rear wall. 
“And on Number One you ’ll have to keep 
quiet. The crew won’t stand for anything 
else.” 

“You talked to Mr. Dixon over the phone 
this afternoon,” hinted Cook, innocent-like. 

“Yes; at one o’clock. He asked for news 
of the blizzard. I told him then about Num- 
ber One.” 

Cook picked an R. & O. folder from the 
rack, and glanced down the main-line sched- 
ule. Swensied was trapped, yet he did n’t 
see it. 

“T don’t see how you reported Number 
One four hours late before she had been on 
the line an hour,” said Cook, lazily. 

“TI estimated,” stammered Swensied. 

“'T won't go down,” responded Cook. 
“You simply told Dixon the train would be 
behind. Is n’t that so?” 

“Yes,” reluctantly. 

“It’s nine already, half an hourafter train- 
time. Dixon ought to ask for particulars 
soon, had n’t he? Now, if he rings you in 
a few minutes, and you don’t answer, he ’ll 
likely amble over without particulars rather 
than miss his train, won’t he?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you won’t answer the bell,” con- 
cluded Cook, with decision. 

At 9:05 the phone rang, and, as Cook 
had predicted, rang in vain. From that 
time on the Enderlins planned zealously. 
The pleasant glow faded from the stove 
and the depot chilled, but nobody cared; rich 
sport was in: prospect. 

At 9:30 carriage-wheels rumbled out- 
side. The collegers shifted to the waiting- 
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room. The street door swung back, and 
a smallish man with bushy gray hair and 
a black slouch stepped in. The Enderlins 
were looking for corpulence and a silk hat; 
nobody paid the smallish man heed. The 
newcomer stared,—until that moment he 
had completely forgotten the Enderlin 
squabble; a man in his position must forget 
much in three days,—then he moved briskly 
for the platform door. Thus John Dixon, 
President of the R. & O., sauntered in and 
would have sauntered out again had not 
Swensied, in a voice shaky with reverence, 
greeted him: 

“Good evening, Mr. Dixon.” 

In an instant every doorand window owned 
a sentry. Dixon halted, and cast a quick 
look at Swensied—a look with venom in it. 
Swensied felt the sting next day. 

It was only a second that Dixon regarded 
the agent; then he faced the Enderlins. 

“Well, gentlemen?” he inquired. His 
tone was very cold. It was a tone that 
always wilted plotting directors and erring 
employees. But the Enderlins were not dis- 
turbed by it. King spoke first for them. 

“You are President Dixon?” he asked. 

Dixon scowled and nodded. 

“These gentlemen, with myself,” pro- 
ceeded King, “make up the first foot-ball 
team of Enderlin College. You have per- 
haps heard mention of us. My name is 
King; I have the honor to serve as captain. 
Our team desires to place before you a busi- 
ness matter concerning your railroad, Mr. 
Dixon, if yeu will be good enough to listen. 
We have selected Mr. Frederick Cook, the 
young man directly on your left, to explain 
our case. I trust you will give his remarks 
careful attention.” 

King stepped back, and Cook advanced 
cordially. Dixon ran his eye over the sen- 
tries, and glowered red as an anarchist. It 
was galling business to be caught this way, 
especially as it had been he who had laughed 
loudest at Knox’s scheme for punishing these 
athletes. 

“First,” began Cook, “let us put things 
as comfortable as possible. Deering, will 
you kindly bring that coal-scuttle for the 
president to sit on?” Deering was in with 
the scuttle in a jiffy. “I hate to offer you so 
poor a seat, sir,” went on Cook, “but this 
waiting-room, for some reason, is not pro- 
vided with benches or chairs. There was a 
chair in the agent’s office, but it was n’t a 
good one.” Barrett and Tweed, wrestling 
for Swensied’s chair, had rent it to bits. 
“Place the scuttle against the partition, will 
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you, Deering? 
please.” 

Dixon fidgeted. Aside from the indignity 
of being so bullied, the upturned scuttle 
did n’t look comfortable. Yet he sat finally, 
and the Enderlins squatted on grips and 
suit-cases in a semicircle before him. Cook 
took a stand just outside the half-ring and 
fronting Dixon, and commenced his speech: 

“As you are doubtless aware, Mr. Dixon, 
our team traveled by the R. & O. Thursday 
last from Chicago to Riverton. We have no 
fault whatever to find with the company’s 
arrangements on that occasion. 

“We started back from Riverton this 
afternoon, and, though I regret to say it, we 
are dissatisfied, much dissatisfied, with our 
return trip to date. Since the opening of 
the training season, September 1, our team 
has covered almost five thousand miles. We 
have used all sorts of rail routes, from four- 
track trunk-lines in New York to lumber 
roads in North Michigan. We have tried 
a good many things on the Lakes, from five- 
hundred-thousand-dollar Buffalo liners to 
fifty-foot Chicago harbor-tugs. We have 
junketed % bit on the Upper Ohio. And 
never, in all this traveling, have we suffered 
accommodations half so bad as those pro- 
vided by the R. & O. Railway this evening.” 

Great applause of hands and feet from 
the collegers. 

“We understand, sir, that your company 
is constantly striving for improvement in 
passenger service. I believe your folder 
makes reference to such astriving. Charley 
Henry, read that passage.” 

Henry opened an R. & O. folder, and 
read: 


Now, Mr. Dixon, if you 


“The R. & O. Railway Company desires that 
its passenger service be high-class in every respect, 
and is, at all times, working to that end. Sug- 
gestions for betterment, or complaints regarding 
imperfections, are earnestly invited by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent.” 


“Very good,” resumed Cook. “Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have in mind both suggestions and 
complaints. But letters are so colorless, so 
unconvincing. In this case it has seemed to 
us desirable that a representative of the 
company be on the ground to see for himself 
the abuses of which we complain. The gen- 
eral passenger agent being out of the ques- 
tion on such short notice, we turned else- 
where, and your depot agent here was 
thoughtful enough to suggest you. We at 
once realized that no man could be better 
fitted for this investigation than the system’s 
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chief. Consequently, your arrival at this 
time is most opportune. And now that you 
are with us, we propose to afford you ample 
opportunity for personal observation of the 
annoyances which I will now outline.” 

More applause, through which Dixon sat 
red and sullen. 

“We came down to Riverton depot at 
5:30 this afternoon. At the platform, in- 
stead of the handsome parlor-car allotted us 
Thursday, there stood two curious coaches. 
They were of the kind you see at exposi- 
tions, jealously roped in, and labeled with 
yellow newspaper clippings and dates that 
remind you of American history. One had 
sliding doors in its sides, the other a string 
of narrow slits much like cell windows. 
The agent told us the car with the doors was 
for baggage, and we let him put our stuff 
into it. The other one he said was for pas- 
sengers, and we climbed aboard. Mr. Dixon, 
there was n’t a stove or a lamp or a spring 
in that car. The seats were packed in close 
as shingles on a roof, and they were harder 
than adamant, with backs built just right to 
stab a man in mid-spine. And the baggage- 
car was the same thing without the seats. 

“At 5:45 we got under way. You have 
heard tell of men who have fallen down the 
Rockies and lived; of men who, barreled up, 
have crossed the Whirlpool Rapids and 
lived: but I say, in all justice, the medals 
should go to the hardy sons of Enderlin 
who for forty miles rode and suffered in the 
R. & O.’s heirloom passenger-coach.” 

Loud applause. 

“What with the five star-shaped wheels 
and the three ordinary square ones jolting 
over the rails like runaway boulders, the 
springless trucks battering against the floor 
like pile-drivers, and the loose couplings 
kicking like broncos, we were tossed around 
that coach like corns in a popper. We took 
more bumps from the sharp edges of that 
car than we have in all our season’s playing. 
Twice, while the train was hill-climbing, we 
got off and ran alongside in a try for rest 
and warmth. And all this on empty stom- 
achs; for, you must know, not a hotel or 
restaurant in Riverton would serve us dinner 
before six o’clock.” 

Dixon grinned a little at this, despite his 
wrath. 

“An that baggage-car! Before we had 
been out of Riverton ten minutes there 
was n’t a lock, nor hasp, nor strap left on our 
trunks. The motion shook. the buttons off 
our flannels and cracked the starch from 


our dress-shirts. Brittle things like shaving- . 
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mugs and mirrors—you could scarcely find 
the pieces. Light things,—collars, ties, and 
socks,—enough of that stuff blew out the 
doors to dress the farmers hereabouts for 
years. And we suspect the trainmen got 
their share, too, but we were too weak to 
search them. 

“ After such a trip, when we reached this 
station at 8:25, we were, as you may ima- 
gine, nearly done for. Yet our hearts were 
glad with visions of a brief stop in cozy 
waiting-rooms with cheery fires and steam- 
ing luncheon, then the express, and our 
Chicago hotel by midnight. And what 
greeted us, Mr. President? 

“A depot cold as Siberia; a lunch-counter, 
the one place in town where food is attain- 
able by night, barren as the Sahara; and an 
express four hours delayed.” This last was old 
news to Dixon; he had heard Number One 
reported twice since his entry. 

“You observe, of course, the low tempera- 
ture around us, and the empty shelves in 
yonder alcove. But coming as you do from 
warm rooms and hearty dinner, you cannot 
appreciate these conditions to the full. You 
are chilled, perhaps, but not half frozen. 
You are surely not hungry. 

“Your agent tells us you plan to go east 
on this Number One to-night. Weare going 
to ask you, Mr. Dixon, to abandon that idea. 
We want you to look into the discomforts of 
Hanley Junction depot carefully and from 
a true standpoint. Therefore we think it 
best that you postpone your departure to 
the next east-bound train, which is due here, 
at what time, Henry?” 

Henry consulted his folder, and announced, 
“Number Seven, Chicago local, 6:10 A.M.” 

“By 6:10, sir,” continued Cook, “you 
should be tired, cold, and hungry—fit to 
appreciate things properly. We would 
gladly stay and assist in your investigation, 
were we not ticketed out of Chicago at 8:30 
to-morrow morning on the way to another 
game. 

“But before we leave, Mr. Dixon, we 
want to give you a little trip over the River- 
ton Branch on the old-time train about which 
I have said so much. If you will be so kind 
as to walk with us now, we will wake the 
branch engineer,—he lives but a short way 
up-track near the roundhouse, the agent 
says,—fire up the engine, and get started at 
once. This train being the only one on the 
branch, we interfere with nothing, run no 
risks, and we promise you, besides, the live- 
liest ride of your life.” 

And thus Cook’s speech ended, amid a 
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thunder of cheers and yells, with Dixon the 
maddest man in three States. 

Dixon did n’t want to walk to the engi- 
neer’s house, nor to the roundhouse, nor any- 
where else, but he could n’t well hang back, 
with six husky giants tugging at his coat- 
sleeves, and six more prodding him from be- 
hind; and so the whole party, save Swensied, 
who was voted harmless, marched for the 
cottage of Engineer Tommy Garrity. 

The Enderlins knocked at Tommy’s door 
close upon 10:30. After a space, Tommy, 
clad somewhat haphazard, and carrying a 
wrench big as a sledge-hammer, opened 
and asked their business. They told him. 
Tommy did n’t sympathize with it. If Dixon 
had n’t tipped him a wink, Tommy would 
certainly have started a row with that 
wrench. But Dixon did wink, and after that 
the branch engineer came along without 
further fuss. The Enderlins had neglected 
to take the fireman’s address, and when they 
inquired of Tommy, he only swore; so they 
decided to do the firing themselves, which 
was a very poor decision, by the way. 

The roundhouse, a simple one-stall shed 
of frame, was soon reached, and Tommy and 
his assistants went to work on engine 45. 
But the old 45 was not a quick steamer, and 
not until 11:30 did they get her over the 
turn-table and coupled to her train. And the 
only men who noted the hour were Dixon 
and Tommy Garrity. 

The collegers figured that Dixon would 
feel the rough spots better if he had a car to 
himself, so they packed him in 4, the coach, 
and fastened the doors. They themselves 
camped on the tender, where ’t was warmer 
and softer going, so they said. And very 
gleeful were they when Tommy yanked at 
his throttle; for the sport was rich, and the 
discipline running smooth as a June sunrise. 

But Dixon, ’prisoned back in the passen- 


ger-coach, was weary of the frolic, and the’ 


moment the rusted wheels groaned with the 
start he sought to rid himself of it. By the 
time the train was clear of the yard he had 
pried the lock from the rear door with the 
poker, and stood viewing the landscape from 
the platform. But Tommy Garrity, trying 
to shake up the college boys, had taken on 
speed fast, and Dixon, deciding hours at 
the Junction wiser than months in hospital, 
did n’t jump, as he had intended. 

The Riverton Branch is a railroad of puny 
ties and worn siding-iron dumped into the 
hills west of Hanley Junction carelessly, with 
never a cut nor a fill, much as one might 
lay a matting strip over an uneven lawn. 
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The rolling begins right from the Junction 
yard, with a tough two-mile grade up John- 
son’s Hill. The train had scaled three quar- 
ters of a mile of this grade when Dixon 
thought of something different. Quick as a 
cat he was through the coach, past the other 
lock, and out on the forward platform, work- 
ing at the couplings. There was play, as 
Cook had intimated, in the draw-heads, a 
foot at least: the platforms slipped wide 
agap one minute, shot tight together the 
next. A dozen times, as the buffers parted, 
Dixon snatched at the pin, and a dozen 
times missed crushed fingers narrowly. It 
was ticklish, too, balancing there on his 
hands and knees in the cold and darkness. 
More than once he lurched for the ditch, 
and saved himself by a circus catch at an 
icy hand-rail. But at last, when the train 
was a quarter-mile below the hill’s summit, 
the space between the platforms yawned 
longer than usual, and narrowed slowly. 
Dixon got a fair hold on the pin, and 
lifted it clear. Engine 45 and baggage 1 
forged up and over the summit, and dipped 
down the incline beyond. And no one aboard 
was the wiser for the break save Tommy 
Garrity. It ’s a poor dub of an engineman 
who does n’t know when he’s lost half his 
train, and Tommy was much better than a 
dub, and, besides, he was on a job destined 
to boost him to the main line within a week. 

Dixon’s car, the 4, slowed readily on her 
stiff bearings. Stopping a little below the 
hill’s brow, she rocked undecided on her 
trucks awhile, then started grinding back for 
the Junction. The 4 was heavy if nothing 
else, and Dixon had n’t touched a brake for 
twenty years; by the time it dawned on him 
that there was n’t any chain on the front 
brake-staff, the 4 was sailing downhill full 
thirty miles an hour, on a beautiful bee- 
line for the town hall. For a time Dixon 
thought he ’d been foolish not to jump on 
the out trip, after all; but finally he got 
the rear wheels tied solid, and the 4 began 
to feel something dragging. Two minutes 
later she came scraping into the station 
curve, tame as a toy express-wagon. 

In the meantime engine 45 and baggage | 
clattered merrily along, the college firemen 
—crafty Tommy had six of them in service 
—shoveling coal to the furnace with the 
haste of men feeding sand-bags to a burst- 
ing dam, the steam wasting the while from 
the safety-valve till it hung like a fog all 
around the cab. So running, the train had 
covered almost six miles, when King, craw]- 
ing back through the baggage for a look in 











HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY C. W. CHADWICK. 


“MORE APPLAUSE, THROUGH WHICH DIXON SAT RED AND SULLEN.” 


at the president, found both the president 
and his special car had disappeared. King 
scrambled to the tender again, and told his 
facts in a hurry. The Enderlins ordered 
Tommy to stop and reverse; the president 
must be recaptured. And reverse Tommy 
did; but the return was tedious, for Tommy 
said ’t would be a bad thing to hit that stray 
car in the dark. 

Now, at the time of leaving the round- 
house there had n’t been to exceed four 
buckets of coal in the tender, and four 
buckets don’t count for much against six 
crazy firemen. Before the train had backed 
a mile the coal gave out. After the last 
shovelful the 45’s steam tumbled fast as a 
broken parachute; yet she kept moving for 
two more miles. Then, midway on the west 
incline of Johnson’s Hill, she suddenly weak- 
ened. Tommy locked the tender wheels with 
the air, and shoved in her throttle. 

“What ’s the matter?” clamored the col- 
legers. 

“Nothing ’s the matter,” replied Tommy, 
with scorn, “’cept that this engine ’s dead. 
Did n’t I know there was n’t coal enough? 
VoL. LXIII.— 103. 


Sure I knew it; but I ain’t managing your 
excursion.” 

Then there was turmoil in Tommy’s vicin- 
ity, with Enderlins jabbering at him and 
Enderlins jostling him, and Tommy edging 
for the handiest shovel. But just here Cook 
became speculative about the time, and 
when he held his watch to the sleepy gage- 
lamp, he broke the turmoil up. 

“Never mind that engineer, fellows,” he 
cried loudly. “It’s five minutes to midnight. 
If we want that 12:30 train we ’ve got to 
run for it.” 

And that was the last Tommy Garrity 
saw of the Enderlin foot-ball team. Their 
dash up Johnson’s Hill was like the charge 
of the Minnesotans at Gettysburg, their 
flight down the other side like the rout of the 
Federals at Bull Run field. Billy King ran 
as never had he for a touch-down. Charley 
Henry sprinted as never had he for field-day 
medal. Fat Oakes and stubby Burr, men sup- 
posedly heavy-footed, raced neck and neck 
with the leaders. But the pace was all too 
slow. Even as they gained the hilltop, a far- 
off steady rattle and roar grew upon the night. 
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Before they had crossed a half-mile of the 
down grade, a dancing yellow speck rushed 
out of the southwest, and behind it trailed 
a chain of little yellow squares. Of a sud- 
den a pinkish cloud flounted at the fore; 
then, after a long time, a harsh whistle- 
shriek hurtled over the fields. The chain of 
yellow light came nearer and slower, drew 
up for a minute by the Junction switch- 
lamps, then moved on again. The little 
squares dulled and contracted, the rumble 
lessened and waned, and presently there was 
nothing left but two pin-points of crimson; 
then even they blinked out, and the night 
settled blacker than before. Far to the 
northward a blizzard moaned in the hills. 


IT was a quarter to one, and snowing lightly, 
when the Enderlins trudged past coach 4, 
standing dark and lonesome on the curve, 
and stumbled into the depot. The place was 
deserted and silent, save for the sounders 
pattering faintly within the locked telegraph- 
office, and the rush of a rising wind outside. 
But on the south wall a lamp burned smokily, 
and beneath it hung a paper sheet. On the 
sheet a note was scrawled: 


Enderlin Foot-ball Team. 

GENTLEMEN: An important Chicago engage- 
ment to-morrow afternoon prevents me from de- 
voting any more time to your investigation at 
present, and I am accordingly about to leave here 
for the city mentioned on train One. 

I am unable to make use of train Seven, due 
6:10 A.M., as you requested, for the reason that 
said train is not operative to-morrow, —you will 
so notice by more careful examination of our time- 
tables,—the day being Sunday. 

I believe you also desire to reach Chicago Sun- 
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day morning, in time to connect with some early 
train. But by missing train One you have forfeited 
your connection, via our line at least, as there 
will be no other Chicago-bound train stopping at 
this station until 8:30 Sunday night. On this 
account I regret that train One cannot be held for 
your benefit, but owing to my ignorance of the 
intended duration of your stay on the branch, I 
do not feel that such a course would be consistent. 

Should you still desire this connection upon 
your return, provided that be not too late, your 
best plan, in my opinion, will be to walk across 
country to Pratt station on the C. 8. &C. There 
is a train leaving there for Chicago daily about 
4 A.M. Pratt lies due east six miles. Follow the 
track past the roundhouse, then turn into the first 
wagon-road. 

Referring again to this investigation, I have 
come to but one conclusion so far, viz., that Han- 
ley Junction needs an agent smarter than the 
present man. Steps will be taken immediately to 
remedy this trouble. Should we make any further 
moves bearing on this matter, you will be advised. 

Hoping my departure will not disappoint you 
too much, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN Dixon. 


King read the note aloud twice, then, 
without comment, buttoned close his ulster, 
picked up his grip, and stalked out into the 


storm. And behind, with never a word, filed 
his comrades. 

As the Enderlins crunched up-track to- 
ward the roundhouse, a gale of swirling snow 
swept down the right of way to meet them 
—a snow that cut like dry sand, that blurred 
the yard switch-lamps, and hid the struggling 
men one from another. Overhead the storm- 
tuned telegraph wires dismally sang and 
sang. 
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DRAWN BY A. BRENNAN 


HEAD OF MENELIK ON AN ABYSSINIAN COIN. 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF MENELIK. 


BY 


\ ENELIK II, scion of Solomon and Sheba, 
i¥I is matinal, even nocturnal. His work 
begins at 3 A.M. Such industry seemed alto- 
gether admirable until I learned that ar- 
rangements had been made for my reception 
at 9 A.M., and that meant getting a some- 
what fever-stricken body into evening dress 
just after breakfast, then galloping through 
Addis Abeba, the mud-hut capital of Abys- 
sinia, to the gébi, or palace, there to be pre- 
sented in due time and form before the Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah. 

True, evening dress is not de rigueur, but 
Colonel Harrington, British diplomatic agent 
at the court of the King of Kings, prefers 
that the occasional traveler fortunate enough 
to be his guest should show respect to the 
monarch by wearing formal dress; and as for 
the incongruous hour, Menelik is happily 
ignorant of Mayfair convention. 





OSCAR T. CROSBY. 


After passing through several rabble-filled 
inclosures, our mounts were left with a Boy 
(when boy means man, I think it should be 
capitalized), and further progress to the 
royal presence was found to be easy enough. 
A few steps across an untidy court led to the 
front door of the gébi, or to the adjacent 
open-ended throne-room. When I first saw 
Menelik he sat squat in the palace doorway, 
his hangers-on, whose titles would be more 
imposing than their appearance, standing or 
bowing about him. Their white cotton 
cloaks, slashed with a twelve-inch-broad red 
stripe, worn toga fashion, were effective, and 
had been clean. This graceful garb is inar- 
tistically supplemented as a covering by a 
pair of foolishly tight cotton drawers. But 
the king was clad in a black silk toga, his 
shoeless, black-hosed feet leaving an uneasy 
impression of unfinished toilet. There is 
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more dignity in bare feet 
than in stockings. 

Looking past the doorway 
where sat the Presence, one 
saw a chamber which seemed 
to be quite unfurnished, un- 
less a helter-skelter of Sévres 
plate, surveying-instruments, 
books, and boxes may be 
called furniture. Probably 
my own humble offerings 
have gone to swell the pile 














@ V4 Denne is 


MENELIK’S THRONE-ROOM. 


complish is represented by 
these buildings, for they are 
the work of East Indian car- 
penters under European di- 
rection. Far in the north of 
Abyssinia stands a great 
stone castle, now in ruins, 
relic of the time, more than 
three hundred years ago, 
when the secular seclusion 
of the country was broken 
bythe wonderful Portuguese, 
who, in those days, found and 
ruled or ruined so many for- 
gotten or unknown corners 
of the earth. 











SIDE VIEW OF MENELIK’S PALACE. 


raised by the gratitude of 
travelers and the intelligent 
cupidity of governments. In 
the throne-room were one or 
two good Oriental rugs, but 
the dais itself was covered 
by one of common, gaudy 
European make. The whole 
structure looked like a boat- 
house, or a starter’s stand at 
the races. It is small and 
dingy. The entire group of 
royal buildings seems rusty 
and poor, though not to the 
Abyssinians, a people of some 
refinement, yet strangely ig- 
norant of almost every me- 
chanical art. Much more than 
the natives themselves can ac- 
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MENELIK’S SUPREME COURT. 

















Their desire to place the Abyssinian 
Church (which is of Tyrian or Egyptian origin) 
under the authority of Rome was doubtless a 
sincere prompting of religion. But the har- 
quebus of the year of our Lord 1500 was not 
vastly superior to the barbaric bow and 
arrow, and we all know that a Mauser helps 
in the quick propagation of the gospel of the 
Prince of Peace. However that may be, the 
Portuguese were finally swept out on a tide 
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were released, and the big army marched 
down the mountain back to the sea. But it 
was not Abyssinia that had yielded so easily; 
it was only poor, forsaken Theodore, who 
promptly sought oblivion in suicide. 

Then followed a time when the awakened 
energy of the Nile Delta sent Egyptian sol- 
diers, led by a motley array of generals from 
the Old World and the New, to plant the 
crescent on the Red Sea’s shores, and to seek 
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SOMALI SPEAR-THROWING CONTEST. 


of blood; the door was shut against our 
world, and the Abyssinians returned to fight- 
ing and worshiping in their own untutored 
way. 

About the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Bruce, a Scotch wanderer, pushed the 
door open just a little, and since that time it 
has never been entirely closed. It was a 
loud knock that the British gave in 1867, 
when they marched a big army to Magdala, 
from the Red Sea across a desert, up the 
plateau’s side, and all because the half-mad 
Emperor Theodore had imprisoned a number 
of Europeans who were caught in Abyssinia 
about the time that an unanswered letter 
from Theodoreto Victoria (the Foreign Office 
has its dead-letter department) had made the 
suspicious and vain barbarian ready to do 
murder to white strangers, as well as to his 
much-slaughtered native population. Not a 
man was lost by the invaders, the prisoners 


sovereignty in the table-lands and deserts 
that had forgotten Egypt’s name some thou- 
sands of years ago. Abyssinia felt the strife 
of Islam’s contending powers, the Mahdi 
beating at the western doors, while Ismail’s 
armies marched and fought on the northern 
and eastern borders. The fantastic-heroic 
figure of Gordon, worshiping Christ and 
fighting for Mohammed, was seen struggling 
across Abyssinia from the Sudan to the 
sea. In such days of turmoil came Menelik, 
son of Hoilo Milekat, King of Shoa, into a 
bloody inheritance. While Theodore fronted 
the British at Magdala, the young Menelik 
raised an army and claimed the crown of 
Shoa—of Shoa only, not of the empire. That 
honor went to John, or Ras Kassai, whose 
good offices toward the British were valued 
at a certain number of rifles and something 
of helpful “influence.” 

A confusion of wars follows, with John 
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the white man, for Menelik 
had gathered in his sole 
hand the whole power of 
Abyssinia. In one dreadful 
day it was exploded against 
sixteen thousand men of 
Italy’s best battalions, and 
with such terrible effect 
that March 1, 1896, records 
the most tragic defeat ever 
suffered by a great Euro- 
pean power at the hands of 
black men. 

“Blackened men” would 
better describe the Abys- 
sinians, for they are Semitic 
to the bone and sinew of 
them, and some faces still 
show the rich, warm color 
of Arabic ancestry, a pure 
blood, not tainted by mix- 
ture with the blacker cur- 
rents of aboriginal Afri- 
cans. Not so the king him- 
self. His face is good 
enough and strong enough, 
but by no means as aristo- 
cratic as those of many of 
the feudal lords who call him 


and Menelik in bloody competition for a master. That the passion of Solomon was 
crown, and Egyptians, Sudanese, and finally democratic is proved by numbers written in 
Italians, appearing in various episodes of three figures; but Love did not stoop either 
slaughter. As early as 1878 John was forced on one side or on the other when he bound to- 


to recognize Menelik as 
King of Shoa, and when, 
in 1889, the emperor fell 
in battle with the der- 
vishes, his bastard son 
Ras Mangasha was un- 
able to take away from 
Menelik’s strong grasp 
the scepter of the Negus 
Nagasti. 

Now it came to pass 
that young Italy had her 
dream of empire. A 
treaty made with Men- 
elik was declared to 
mean that Italy must be 
Abyssinia’s intermedi- 
ary in dealing with any 
other European power. 
Menelik declared that 
in his native Amharic 
tongue he read only 
“may,” not “must,” and 
so they fell to blows. But 
no bloodless Magdala 
victory was now fated to 


\ 
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vether Solomon with Sheba, the queen who 
came up from far Arabia offering gifts and 
her beauty to the Hebrew king. Not all the 
interwoven ingenuity of the divorce statutes 
of Dakota could give legitimacy to the birth 
if Menelik I (mythical head of the Abyssinian 
line of kings), nor could envy take away its 
illustriousness. But the mother of our Mene- 
lik (second of that name, twenty centuries 
after the first) was a wayside woman, they say, 
who gave to her son, however, as much of 
strength and energy as tradition has given 
to the very son of Solomon. 

In the minds of Menelik’s familiars there 
dwells, I believe, a sincere liking, even ad- 
miring friendship, for the man, as well as 
respect for the king. Such, also, seemed the 
sentiment of the few resident Europeans met 
in Addis Abeba. 

His manner toward strangers is kindly, 
unostentatious; his interest in all things new, 
and to him understandable, is ever keen. He 
has already seen many of the smaller, trans- 
portable things of our material civilization, 
for the four European nations which, through 
their diplomatic agents, are good enough to 
watch Abyssinia (and one another) have sent 
many a camel and mule gift-laden on the 
long journey up from the distant sea. Shall 
a little bird whisper to him, “Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes”? 

That best of wise little birds, strong com- 
mon sense, has already, I think, spoken to 
the watchful king; and, after all, there is no 
Sinon among the gentlemen who so worthily 
represent Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy at the court of the African monarch. 

Whatever may be the ultimate designs of 
these powers, or, rather, whatever they may 
chance to do when “something happens,” no 
one of them is now ready to try conclusions 
with Abyssinia, united under Menelik’s rule; 
nor is any one of them willing to risk Euro- 
pean war disturbance bya charitable attempt 
to “ pacify it,” should faction rend Abyssinia. 
There is among them, therefore, a most 
friendly appreciation of the quiet, smiling, 
hospitable Menelik, who welcomes, defies, 
watches, and justly entreats Briton, Mus- 
covite, Gaul, and Roman. 

“ After him the deluge; and may he live 
long!” is their cry; for a deluge is ever de- 
structive, and there is always uncertainty as 
to whether one’s ark has power to survive a 
storm. 

Should Menelik’s death bring trouble (and, 
alas! he has no recognized heir), two of these 
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four European sentinels would probably 
withdraw from the disturbed field. I mean 
the Russian and the Italian. Just why the 
Czar has maintained in this African capital 
of huts a larger mission than either England 
or France, no one outside of St. Petersburg 
seems to know.! 

Certain it is that Russia has no apparent 
interest in Abyssinia, or in any other part of 
Africa, unless it be granted that such inter- 
est exists because the Abyssinian Church 
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derives from the Coptic body in Alexandria, 
and that that Coptic is closer in doctrine and 
form to the Greek than to other European 
churches. But the Orthodox Church is not 
active in the propaganda of its faith, unless 
the proposed convert appears in the réle of 
a possible subject to the White Czar. 
There remains another Russian interest in 
the person of Liontief,— Mr. Leontieff, Count 
Liontief, or the Duke of Equatoria,—a pic- 
turesque figure, perhaps adventurer, perhaps 
Russian diplomatic scout. His European 
title seems to be of his own making. The 
“dukedom ” of Equatoria arises from a grant 
made to him by Menelik, with a proviso that 
Leontieff should first subdue the people, now 
independent, who inhabit the Equatorial 
Province, and provided furthermore that if 
any revenue can be had from the doomed 
savages, a portion of it shall be sent to 
Addis Abeba, together with evidence of the 
recognition of Menelik as suzerain. Inas- 
much as any other human being would seem 


' The Russian minister and his twenty Cossacks did not return to Abyssinia after going out to escape 


the rainy season of 1900. Two medical officers remained. 
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to have equal rights with Menelik in making 
the grant, this appears a clever means of 
putting a price on non-interference with the 
plans of the resolute Russian. The minister 
from St. Petersburg and his twenty Cossack 
guards seem to have taken no part in the 
Leontieff business venture; yet for ways that 
are dark and for tricks that are vain, the 
heathen Chinee is not peculiar. Neither re- 
ligion nor Leontieff seems to be a satisfactory 
explanation of the Russians’ presence. Let 
me then suggest that it may be only part of 
the Russo-Frankish ami et allié program; 
that it is meant to declare that the British 
lion shall not be permitted to swallow his 
Abyssinian brother without, at least, bid- 
ding others to the feast. 

The Italian minister, Captain Ciccodicola, 
merits the thanks of his countrymen. He 
has remained, after the exit of all his bleed- 
ing and imprisoned fellow-soldiers, adminis- 
trator of the bankrupt hopes of a nation; 
and he has remained with dignity and dis- 
tinctly as persona grata in a semi-civilized 
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land where the unhappy day of Adua has 
rendered “Italiano” a term of reproach to 
which all white strangers may be subjected. 
He has very recently concluded with Mene- 
lik a treaty defining a frontier between 
Abyssinia and Eritrea, the name given by 
the Italians to the deserts around Massawa, 
their unimportant port on the Red Sea. 
This arid area Italy may still hold as a poor 
monument to her dead sons and to her day- 
dreams of empire. Securing this, Captain 
Ciccodicola’s work is done. 

Of all save the three principal dramatis 
persone—Menelik, Colonel Harrington, rep- 
resenting England, and M. Lagarde, repre- 
senting France—we thus clear the stage. 
It is a noble stage, this great plateau lifted 
into separate existence out of deserts and 
wildernesses, smiling with green prairies, 
laughing with sweet waters, moving with fat 
herds. Across it marches Menelik, attended 
by one hundred thousand men, each bare- 
footed, bareheaded, scantily clad, and bearing 
a rifle, a cartridge-belt, and often a goatskin 
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full of meal. These soldiers are marshaled 
into place by the governors of provinces, such 
as Ras Makonen and Ras Worké, or subor- 
dinate officers, who are all feudal lords. 
These, too, are barefooted, bareheaded or 
lightly turbaned, wearing a toga, perhaps of 
silk. As a background to this armed mass 
are the patient toilers in the fields, some 
peasant A byssinians, many Gallas, anda small 
number of wilder tribes, Agaa, Shinasha, 
and Shankalis. 

As stage-followers, Colonel Harrington 
and his assistant have a body-guard of only 
four sowars (East Indian soldiers), an Eu- 
rasian gentleman as medical aid, and a bright 
young Tigré Abyssinian as interpreter, be- 
sides the usual numerous retinue of servants. 

M. Lagarde and his assistant muster a 
cuard of natives, several French merchants, 
true pioneers, and particularly an enterpris- 
ing Frenchman, M. Chefneux, who, while 
associated with the Swiss adviser of Menelik, 
M. Ilg, has done virtually all that has been 
accomplished in the way of putting civiliza- 
tion’s iron fingers on the throat of wild na- 
ture in this virgin land. From Harar, two 
hundred miles inland, there has been built a 
telephone line to Addis Abeba, five hundred 
miles inland. Incongruous, absurd, it seems, 
to toil up and down mountain paths where 
the hardy mule must falter, to sweep across 
empty plains, to thread straggling villages 
of mud huts, to dispute the right of way with 
donkeys driven by nearly naked Gallas, and 
everywhere tosee the telephone poles; such is 
the march from Harar to Addis Abeba. But 
M. Chefneux has done more. From Jibuti, 
in French Somaliland, almost opposite Aden, 
he is hurrying the completion of a railway; 
a construction-train carried me over forty 
miles of it in February, 1900. Another forty 
miles may now be finished. It is aimed at 
Harar, and is the wonder of those Abyssinians 
who have ventured toward the border to see a 
miracle. All this bears the name of France, 
and is excellent “business” for the French 
minister; but across the stage, following M. 
Lagarde, is the shadow of Marchand sadly 
retreating from Fashoda. 

The meaning of such an incident as that 
of Marchand’s march is known to Mene- 
lik through the views of it that Messrs. 
Harrington and Lagarde choose to give, such 
information as may be gleaned from the few 
white traders and travelers whom the king 
may question, but chiefly through M. Ilg, 
whose nationality, neutral in European poli- 
tics, fits him to be a wise counselor to an 
African king. Yet, even with this aid, Mene- 
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lik must often be perplexed to give proper 
relative weight to the European powers who 
solicit him. He has never been outside of 
his own kingdom; has probably never seen a 
boat, save one of Marchand’s, which lies in 
front of the palace, in sections, as borne there 
by porters; has never seen a wheeled vehicle, 
save a few small mountain guns; speaks no 
European language; and must devote most 
of his time to internal affairs. Such an ex- 
pansive body of water as the ocean, I fancy, 
he cannot conceive; the rotundity of the 
earth has been explained to him, but was 
not grasped. He marveled when I told him 
of the difference in time between New York 
and Addis Abeba. Of New York he seemed 
not to have heard when I referred to it as 
the big city of my country. Pictures of 
great commercial buildings and views of 
cities made, I thought, rather a faint impres- 
sion on him. The Brooklyn Bridge was more 
effective, and he marveled at its height, 
though just how the interpreter translated 
figures and distances I do not know, since 
in ordinary transactions with Abyssinians no 
unit of length was discovered. The Capitol 
at Washington, which was described as cor- 
responding to his residence, made some im- 
pression on him when its size was explained. 
When the books were put aside, a new 
magazine pistol which I had picked up in Paris 
came in for minute examination, and then 
took its place in a collection of small arms 
which must now be well-nigh complete. 
Among the illustrations shown were some 
of the big New England cotton-mills. 
These I tried to identify to Menelik as the 
places in which were manufactured nearly 
all of the cotton goods which his subjects 
wore, a fact that I had learned with surprise 
and pleasure while on the coast. In other 
ways, also, I tried to make clear my nation- 
ality; but in the end he dictated, or his sec- 
retary wrote: “Mr. Crosby, the Englishman, 
has permission to go down the Blue Nile.” 
The fact that I came first with the English 
interpreter and afterward with Colonel Har- 
rington and Mr. Baird, that I had my tent 
in Colonel Harrington’s compound, that I 
was Officially under the wing of the British 
representative—these things obscured, I 
fear, the elaborate explanations given as to 
the relations, geographical and political, be- 
tween the great unknown republic and the 
European states, concerning which Menelik 
has some vague notions. He knows quite 
enough of them to fear their influence, even 
while wishing to possess for himself and his 
people the power which resides in the white 
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camp, begging to be 
cured of leprosy, of ele- 
phantiasis, of epilepsy, 
of cataract, of ordinary 
sore eyes. The tears of 
one poor child I shall 
not be able to forget. 
One eye was completely 
covered by a cataract, 
the other nearly so; yet 
there was in her face 
the brightness of hope. 
When I said that no- 





HUTS PROTECTED BY ZAREBA. 


man’s knowledge of things. 
But he seems quite deter- 
mined not to import new 
religious ideas together 
with the rifles and the cot- 
ton cloth which he covets. 


Abyssinia is not open to 


missionary work. Indeed, 
why should it be? Mene- 
lik’s ancestors were Chris- 
tians when yours and mine 
were painted blue and 
worshiped Thor and Woden 
in German forests. Conversion of the nation 
seems to have been quickly accomplished, 
about 350 A.D., by Frumentius, a castaway 
missionary from Antioch. 

The high priest of the Abyssinian Church 
is still sought among the Egyptians; but he 
cannot leave the country of his adoption save 
by the portal of death, and the native priest- 
hood leaves him more of dignity than of 
power. Religious service is wholly formal: 
chanting of priests in the inner circle, a sort 
of holy of holies; chanting by acolytes, just 
outside, in the annular space between the 
inner and outer mud walls; and, standing 
or sitting on the floor in the same space, a 
few old men, a few women and children. 

Healing of the sick by incantation is at- 
tempted; and in one case I chanced to see, 
far in the interior, the mighty power of re- 
ligion, aided by the magic of a green um- 
brella held by a priest over a sick child as 
it was taken in and out of the sanctuary. In 
regions where white men are rarely seen, 
the sick clustered about my tent at every 
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thing could be done, the tears came. Her 
father counseled that she should again turn 
to the priest. Then the weeping was more 
violent. She had believed in them, she had 
done all that they had directed, and she had 
grown worse; now that the white man re- 
fused help, there was no longer any hope. 

In the larger churches the outer walls of 
the inner sanctuary are bedizened with paint- 
ings in which saints, devils, and Abyssinian 
nobles are crowded cheek by jowl. The 
work would be absurdly bad if seen in Rome, 
but in a country where the mechanical arts 
are almost unknown it seems startling, and 
I was not surprised when informed by an 
intelligent Galla native that this work is at- 
tributed to the Falasha, a recluse tribe of 
Jews, forgotten by the centuries, hidden in 
the wilds of Abyssinia since some unrecorded 
migration from some unknown land. They 
live apart, and wash themselves after conver- 
sation with other tribes. 

The cloak of Christianity is not cut to as 
close a fit in Abyssinia as by theologian 





















tailors among us. It is still loose enough to 
cover the twin monsters polygamy and sla- 
very. But Menelik seems to be honestly en- 
gaged in slowly strangling them. His efforts 
meet with much opposition from many of his 
Christian subjects, and probably even more 
from the Mussulman and pagan elements of 
the population. Yet I saw, in traversing a 
considerable region heretofore not visited by 
white men, only one slave-caravan. 
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flows the great Blue Nile, merely to see it, 
was to them inexplicable and suspicious. So 
the guides were sent to carry me away from 
slave-marts and from river fords leading to 
what must be placer-fields for gold-mining. 
But the strong words of the king’s passport, 
and my evident indifference to the gold-fields, 
finally prevailed, so that, with some persua- 
sion and some browbeating, I made my way 
along the great river, descended the steep 
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That I was permitted to enter this region 
seemed greatly to surprise the local digni- 
taries, for they all know that their ruler has 
made some sort of agreement with white 
men to suppress the slave-trade, and won- 
dered that entry could be made in the far 
western region, where, as a necessary conces- 
sion to the powerful slave-owners, the king 
still permits the trade in men. They won- 
dered, too, that an alien should come into 
the sequestered gold-bearing region. That 
I should want to descend at several points to 
the bottom of the mile-deep gorge where 





escarpment of the Abyssinian plateau, trav- 
ersed a desolate no-man’s-land of sacked vil- 
lages (monuments of the Mahdi and of 
Menelik), boated down the river a few hun- 
dred miles through the just reviving Sudan, 
and returned to civilization at Khartum about 
five months after leaving the west coast at 
Zeila, in British Somaliland. 

For a thousand miles of this journey, from 
Gildessa on the east to Wombera on the 
west, the name of Menelik meant safety, and 
the rulers of provinces rose to show respect 
when they saw the seal of the king, who has 
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scarce had time to learn to write: that is 
work for his hirelings. Throughout the land, 
all through Abyssinia proper, contented 
peace prevails. On the border an unfinished 
policy of expansion keeps armies in constant 
motion; at the very foot of the western 
escarpment were seen the corpses of some 
very black fellows (nobody seemed to know 
or care just who or what they were), killed 
in a recent fight with Menelik’s frontier gar- 
rison at Wombera. 

More menacing, it seemed to me, than 
these sporadic wars between the king’s rifles 
and the spear-armed savages, are the ques- 
tions arising between Menelik and his Euro- 
pean concessionnaires—Leontieff in the 
south, the French railway company in the 
east, and a British mining company in the 
west, where a part of the supposed gold-fields, 
as yet insecurely held by the Abyssinians, 
has been put under the control of a London 
syndicate. 

Earnestly striving toward what we call 
progress, Menelik is, perhaps, jeopardizing 
the independence, the very existence, of 
the several millions of people over whose 
destinies he has been set as steward. He 
and his people are Asiatic-African. Their 
ideals are not our ideals. The glitter and the 
noise of us, even as faintly reflected and 
echoed in far Abyssinia, have fascinated the 
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ruler, who is, it may be, too much “ enlight- 
ened” for lazy content, and not enough en- 
lightened to understand the dangers that 
come to black moths fluttering about the 
flame of civilization. Does he know—can he 
know—that it is not a pure flame of sweet- 
ness and light? that it burns with the fire 
of international jealousies—a fire so terrible 
that the very fear of death keeps it in check 
among those whose passions feed it, but 
which may be allowed to burn and destroy 
in all the waste places of the earth? 

The future is hid from all; but it seems 
that a decree has been set by the all-con- 
trolling Power ree giving over, for at 
least a time, the sovereignty of the world to 
our civilization of steam and steel, the foun- 
dations of which shall be laid everywhere, 
even though cemented by the blood of all 
the black men who are urged by the same 
Power vainly to strive against “ benevolent 
assimilation.” 

Verily we are as clay in the potter's 
hand. We may not praise or blame the ves- 
sel because of the service to which it is 
put by the Maker, but we may say that to 
us it seems large or small, strong or weak, 
symmetrical or malformed. And so in his- 
tory it shall be written of Menelik II that 
his nature was large, strong, symmetrical, 
and chosen by the Power for great purposes. 
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TRAILS IN ABYSSINIA. 


BY HUGUES LE ROUX. 


WITH PICTURES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


[THE material for the following article was obtained during a visit to Abyssinia which 
the writer was invited by the Emperor Menelik to make in order to write a book on the 
country. The emperor sent him, at the head of a small troop of Abyssinians, chosen 
among his best soldiers, to make a map of the frontier bordering on the country of the 
Benichargoul negroes, the most savage in all Africa. During the expedition M. Le Roux 
determined the course, hitherto unknown, of the Blue Nile. To recompense him, Menelik 
gave the name Hugues Le Roux to the mountain which stops the Blue Nile in its south- 
ward course and turns it toward Egypt.— Epiror.] 


\ ‘HEN Colonel Marchand returned after 

his great journey across Africa he was 
greeted with this question: “ From the Cape 
to the Nile, from the Atlantic to the Red 
Sea, what was the most wonderful thing that 
you met on your way?” 

He answered: “A meteor fallen straight 
from heaven among deserts and swamps— 
Abyssinia.” 

This exactly expresses it. Of all the sur- 
prises held in reserve for us by the discov- 
ery of Africa, the most tremendous is this: 
the existence of a Switzerland, an African 
Tyrol, the area of which is greater than 
that of France. At a glance, this island 
of basalt, surrounded by sand and marsh, 
appears to be a chaos of mountains strug- 
gling against one another; but when one 
has climbed to high peaks like Mount Det- 
jem, which measures fifteen thousand feet, 
or almost the height of Mont Blanc, one 
straightens out the confusion of first im- 
pressions. 

It becomes evident that the Abyssinian 
table-land has sprung out of the earth at a 
single volcanic upheaval that lifted it to 
heights varying between eight thousand and 
ten thousand feet. The valleys one sees here 
and there are only the depressions which fol- 
lowed this unique irruption. 

A moment ago I used the name of Switzer- 


land. I return to it now. As the Swiss Alps 
turn the Rhine into the North Sea, the 
Danube into the Black Sea, and the Rhone 
into the Mediterranean, so the chain of 
mountains back of the Emperor Menelik’s 
present capital, Addis Abeba, sends to the 
threshold of the Red Sea an immense river, 
which loses itself in the sands about twenty 
leagues from the coast, after having tossed 
about in its deep waters huge crocodiles, 
hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, and elephants. 
Toward the south, in the direction of Lake 
Rudolph, runs the river Omo; and to the 
north, through the streams of a tributary 
of the Blue Nile, the hills are drained into 
the Mediterranean. I was able to drink at 
the sources of these three great rivers in 
less than two days’ time as I followed in hot 
pursuit after a fine herd of antelopes. 

A single detail suffices to give an idea of 
the incredible fertility of these rich lands, 
washed, like Egypt, by slimy waters. The 
nine or ten million inhabitants who make up 
the population of Abyssinia scorn the fruit 
of vineyards, which grow readily on the 
hillsides at an altitude of ten thousand 
feet. They place before wine a drink com- 
posed chiefly of fermented honey. Now, it 
must be admitted that if there is no honey 
without bees, there are no bees without 
flowers; and perhaps we shall cast a glance 
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of envy upon this African 
people who, while the vast 
stretches about them were 
being reduced by thirst to a 
state of desolation, have 
traversed the centuries re- 
freshed and gladdened by 
a vintage of flowers. 
According to the rec- 
ords kept by the Abyssin- 
ians themselves in honor 
of their people, the first 
capital, Axum, was founded 
by Abraham. When, as 
the story goes, centuries 
later the swarthy Abyssin- 
ian queen whom the Scrip- 
tures call the Queen of 
Sheba came to the great 
Solomon and offered him 
her love, she was not mak- 
ing an innovation, but rather returning to re- 
vive tradition at the source whence this tradi- 
tion had first been drawn. The dynasty of mon- 
archs who still reign over Abyssinia, after 
alternate victory and defeat, is descended 
directly from Menelik, first of that name, 
offspring of the love that Solomon bore the 
Ethiopian Queen of Sheba. 
The queen brought back from Jerusalem, 
and surrounded herself with, priests and 


Jews of note, who ex- 
ercised over the Abys- 
sinians an influence 
that has lasted to the 
present day. Thisinflu- 
ence is particularly no- 
ticeable, after sixteen 
hundred years of Chris- 
tianity, in the striking 
contrasts existing be- 
tween the written law, 
which remains strictly 
in accordance with the 
Old Testament, and 
the country’s customs, 
which are imbued with 
Christian charity. 
During the year 333 
A.D. the Abyssinians 
were converted to 


Christianity. An old 
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record, which I found in the archives of the 
Emperor Menelik at Addis Abeba, relates 
the incident as follows: Two youths, natives 
of Tyre, Frumentius and Edesius, had occa- 
sion to cross the Red Sea. They were driven 
on to the western shore near the town of 
Adulis, which was then used by the Abys- 
sinian kings as a port and as a bond with 
the world at large. The two young for- 
eigners were led before the king and queen. 
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that city, to send them missionaries. The 
patriarch then was St. Athanasius. He 
answered Frumentius and Edesius joyfully: 
“Who could be better fitted than you to 
accomplish the divine work you have be- 
gun?” 

Thus he ordained and consecrated them 
as bishops. Then he sent them back to win - 
as many souls as possible to the Christian 
faith. Traditions are long-lasting in Abys- 
sinia. The bishop, or aouna, as they call him, 
whom I saw officiating at Addis Abeba on 
the féte-day of St. George, was descended 
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The sovereigns received the shipwrecked 
travelers with great honors, and conferred 
upon them a share in the administration of 
the country’s affairs Now, these two youths 
were ardent Christians. They made known 


their belief very cautiously, and practised it 
at the same time with so much tact and 
firmness that the King and Queen of Abys- 
sinia, wishing to be converted and to convert 
their people to Christianity, sent their two 
favorites under escort to Alexandria, that 
they might ask the patriarch, the bishop of 
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in a direct line from the mission of St. 
Frumentius. That is to say, since 333 the 
Abyssinians have kept the habit of asking, 
when their abouna dies, for another bishop 
from Alexandria. According to an old cus- 
tom, they pay for him with a good sum of 
ready money, and from that moment the 
bishop becomes their own. He is forbidden 
to leave Abyssinia; he grows rich there, 
and there he is buried. 

This Christian worship, together with the 
tremendous mining and agricultural inter- 
ests of Abyssinia, signaled it to the Mussul- 
mans as a prey greatly to be coveted. The 
contest between Islam and the Christian 
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kingdom began actually in 1255. I heard the 
name of the despised conquerors on the lips 
of all my retainers and of all my soldiers. 
Ignorant as they are, it was with horror 
only that they recalled the memory of the 
Mussulman general, Mohammed Grané. 
Abyssinia realizes perfectly well the wrong 
done her by the Mussulmans in isolating her 
from the rest of the world, in cutting off her 
only accessible exit by way of the Red Sea, 
in blockading her north, south, and west 
toward the Sudan, in forcing her back into 
the mountains, in besieging her to the begin- 
ning of this twentieth century, like a be- 
leaguered citadel. The hatred which the 
Abyssinians have conceived against this 
chief, this hereditary enemy, is manifest in 
all sorts of ways, even the most unexpected. 
On my journey across the desert I added 
a guard of Issas to the Abyssinian escort 
sent me by Emperor Menelik. Several of 
these Issas were Mussulmans. They used 
regularly to cut the throats of the wild ani- 
mals we wounded in hunting. I have seen 
my Abyssinian men, after a long day’s 
march, go to bed without food rather than 
touch the beasts killed by a Mussulman. 
Left to their own resources, and to un- 
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commonly frail religious ties with the rest 
of the world, the Abyssinians have kept the 
Byzantine forms which were given to them 
in the fourth century of our era. Their 
court etiquette is Byzantine, intricate and 
in striking contrast with the simplicity of 
their customs. The titles of the chief dig- 
nitaries who surround the emperor are By- 
zantine— Afanegous (“Mouth of the Ne- 
gus”), Wombera (“ Chair of the Negus”), etc. 
Byzantine also are the frescos and the minia- 
tures which decorate the manuscripts and 
the church walls. 

Far off in Wallaga, back of the great river 
Didhesa, to the west between the White 
Nile and the Blue Nile, I found a church 
wherein some local artist had pictured on 
the walls the triumph of Menelik and his 
victory at Adua over the Italian troops. 
There were battalions in uniform, bristling 
with guns, cannon pouring forth fire and 
smoke, Italian bersaglieri, with their fea- 
thered hats; and all was handled in Byzantine 
style, like the mosaics at Ravenna. 

This Byzantine spirit holds equal sway 
over the monks who fill the numerous mon- 
asteries in Abyssinia. Carried away by their 
knowledge of the Ghese, which is their sacred 
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language, they write endless “ Discourses on 
the Seven Thrones.” They willingly live in 
obedience to monastic customs of great au- 
sterity. They do nothing toward the educa- 
tion of the young generation, who grow up 
wholly ignorant of the Christian religion. 

To be sure, the Abyssinian parochial clergy 
are quite unfitted to teach what they ignore 
themselves. They have sunk even lower than 
the Russian country clergy, and for the same 
reasons. 

They are overburdened with the women 
and the children. They give communion to 
the new-born babies as soon as they have 
been baptized, nominally to benefit by their 
angelic purity, in reality to rid themselves 
of the trouble of teaching them later. They 
never preach, under the pretext that it 
would be vain to put side by side the word 
of man and the Word of God. 

Their most evident duty consists in hang- 
ing around the neck of the newly baptized 
child a cord called the Christian cord, which 
looks exactly like a shoe-stripg. Theoreti- 
cally this string is supposed to carry a cross. 
I am forced to state that, as things go, the 
cross is almost always missing. It is replaced 
by a silver ear-cleaner; but faith makes 
whole. My soldiers value this ear-cleaner 
more highly than their lives. 

A young boy native of Wallamo, an as- 
tonishing pagan, ignorant of the name of 
any god whatsoever, who was taken pris- 
oner, and offered to me by a friend, said 
to me one morning: “Give me a Christian’s 
cord.” 

Meg you want to become a Christian?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t care about that, but I must 
have a Christian’s cord, because all your 
soldiers jeer at me now. They point their 
fingers at me and say: ‘Look at the Wal- 
—_ without a cord! He is no better than 
a dog.’’ 

It would be unfair not to mention in pass- 
ing that these poor people, however ignorant 
they may be of the laws of the religion they 
profess, have at least kept the pith of Chris- 
tian morals, the good which distinguishes 
them from Islamic teachings—the doctrine 
of forgiveness. 

You cannot dismiss a servant, or, with 
regard to a culprit, take a stand which every 
one believes just, without being visited by 
the friends and the enemies of the delin- 
quent. 

They all come and entreat you: “ You are 
a Christian? Forgive him.” And the hum- 
ble do not ask merely that pardon shall be 
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granted by their masters; they endeavor to 
practise it among themselves. 

During the explorations that I made in 
the west, a rather good-for-nothing boy who 
was in my private service tried to kill my 
head servant. The victim demanded, as was 
his right, that the law of retaliation be ap- 
plied; but the rest of the servants united in 
an appeal to the irate man, and the next 
day he came to me and said: 

“T have forgiven the murderer; give him 
his freedom.” 

Without going very deeply into Abyssinian 
history, it is well to recall that this empire 
was made up long ago of three kingdoms: in 
the north, Tigré; in the west, Gojam; in 
the east and south, Shoa. Abyssinian tradi- 
tion relates that it is the King of Shoa who 
is descended from the Queen of Sheba and 
Solomon. Therefore, by right, the suprem- 
acy in the confederation is his. But when 
the Mussulmans came down upon Abyssinia 
the rich provinces of Shoa were their first 
prey. The King of Shoa, an ancestor of our 
Menelik, had to seek refuge with his vassal, 
the King of Tigré. This king took advantage 
of the occasion to usurp the title of Solo- 
mon’s descendants, and to declare himself 
“King of Kings” ir. Abyssinia. 

The honor of having reasserted the ances- 
tral dominion and placed Abyssinian politics 
upon their traditional footing is due to the 
present emperor, Menelik II. He was borna 
subject to the King of Tigré; victory restored 
him to his proper place, and the unusual au- 
thority he has made use of during the forty 
years of his reign is an outcome of the po- 
litical and religious situation whereby, to- 
gether with the supremacy of his dynasty, 
he has reinstated the Abyssinian traditions 
themselves. 

He owed his success at the start to his 
own qualifications as general and manager, 
but also to the reliance he placed just at the 
right moment in two able men, M. Ilg, a 
Swiss engineer, and M. Chefneux, a French- 
man brought up in diplomacy, whom he 
made his counselors, and who for twenty 
years have remained with him, in perfect 
unity of sentiment and friendship. 

One may truly say that in Abyssinia every 
able-bodied man is a soldier. Military train- 
ing begins for the young Abyssinian virtually 
from the day he is born, hung as he is in a 
bit of cloth over his mother’s back, and ex- 
pected to cling there and be on the lookout 
for his own safety. 

As soon as he is eight or ten years old he 
invariably becomes the servant of a soldier. 
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fasting. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the secret of their ad- 
mirable resistance lies in their 
superior way of breathing. Used 
as they are to living in the moun- 
tains, at an altitude varying be- 
tween six and eight thousand 
feet, they are astonishingly 
narrow through the hips, and 
have a marvelous chest develop- 
ment. When we were hunting 
I used to enjoy watching them 
descend at an unheard-of speed 
into the valleys, and climb up 
the opposite hillsides, bare- 
footed, over the stones, with an 





He walks before him, carries 
his gun with great pride, 
cleans the firearms, and takes 
care of the trappings, the 
horse, and the mule of his 
master. He learns how to 
handle a gun in defending 
himself against wild animals. 
He also acquires in this way 
the astonishing power of en- 
durance in walking which 
leaves Europeans bewildered. 

Although most of the Abys- 
sinians are very tall, their 
muscles are not well devel- 
oped. This is probably due 
to poor food and excessive 
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agility which was fatal even to 
the antelopes. Add to this ac- 
complishment as racers the 
habit contracted by these 
mountaineers from their in- 
fancy of walking daily ten, 
twelve, or fifteen hours at a 
stretch, often without food, 
and one is not surprised that 
the Italians were unable, in 
spite of the excellence of their 
troops, to get the better of 
them as easily as Crispi ima- 
gined. It can also readily be 
understood that the English, 
attracted by the western 
placer-mines, thought twice 
before attempting an attack 
on the western frontier. 
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My impressions are those of a man who 
has seen for himself, who has visited the 
country throughout, and has been himself 
in command. Armed with Gras guns and 
Russian guns, and with an abundant supply 
of cartridges, readily renewed by a very 
practical system of storehouses filled with 
food and firearms, scattered everywhere and 
kept up by the emperor, the Abyssinians, 
as good marksmen as the Boers, are at pres- 
ent safe among their mountains. While 
they remain united I look upon them as 
invincible. 

I also have had occasion to observe the 
great power of resignation and patience under 
suffering common to these primitive men. 
One night a soldier who had retired with 
a loaded gun by his side made a sudden 
movement which sent off the gun. It was a 
Winchester of big caliber, charged with 
Dumdum bullets used in hunting large 
game. The moment the report sounded the 
whole camp was on the lookout. Presum- 
ably it was caused by a raid of thieves or 
the sudden appearance of a lion. In the 
semi-obscurity I put out my hand, and felt 
the man lying on the ground bathed in his 
own blood. The bullet had shot off his left 
thumb, and had fractured his right arm at 
the biceps. I was obliged to amputate, on 
the spot, this pulp. I had never seen an arm 
cut off nor a bone sawed away. Neverthe- 
less, the binding of the arteries and the 
operation were performed in the dim lantern- 
light as best I knew how. Not only did 
the man not complain, but he seemed per- 
fectly insensible to the pain. He recovered. 

Another time I took care of a gold-miner 
whom negroes had attacked in the swamps. 
They had cut his brother to pieces, and the 
man himself they had left for dead, pierced 
through and through with lance-wounds. In 
this condition the poor wretch dragged him- 
self along without food for two nights and 
a day over terrible mountain roads. When 
at last he fell supplicatingly at my feet he 
was a mere mass of mud, blood, and flies; yet 
he, even he, did not utter a murmur. He 
wanted life, and he lived. 

When a people show such devotion to their 
native soil, such iron will in defending it 
against any attack from without, this soil 
must be good. And, in reality, Abyssinia is 
nothing more, on three sides of its mountain 
slopes, than a huge pile of alluvial earth. 
Modern scientists have proved that the 
richness of Egypt is due, not to the White 
Nile, which brings only running waters from 
the great lakes, but to the Blue Nile, to 
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streams of the Abyssinian mountains, which 
for centuries have poured forth unchecked 
the wonderful mud whereby a whole desert 
is made fertile. 

Now, this treasure of alluvium does not 
flow toward the north alone in the waters 
of the Blue Nile and its tributaries; it 
spreads in every direction over Abyssinia. 
In order to become one of the earth’s jewels, 
Abyssinia awaits only the formation of great 
companies which will build dams and reg- 
ulate the irrigation of these huge well-wa- 
tered plains, that in appearance and chemi- 
cal ingredients recall the “black lands” of 
southern Russia. 

On the varied levels of the Abyssinian 
table-land everything may be cultivated in 
the way of luxurious products—rubber, 
coffee, cocoa, vanilla, spices, mulberry, etc. 
As a matter of fact, the combination of a 
tropical heat and an Alpine altitude, so to 
speak, produces in Abyssinia climatic condi- 
tions which are certainly unique. These 
different plateaus resemble nothing so much 
as a series of greenhouses placed one above 
the other—cold, temperate, and hot. 

No matter what the altitude, the tem- 
perature is remarkably fixed. I was able to 
live in Abyssinia for six months, under a 
tent, at an average height of sixty-five hun- 
dred feet, without ever being inconvenienced 
by the cold. Wherever I went I met with 
vineyards and palm-trees, growing readily 
even at an altitude of eight thousand 
feet. It is true, also, that these unusual 
conditions have made Abyssinia an inex- 
haustible coffee-granary. The fact is now 
established that this precious plant is not 
only abundant in Abyssinia, but that it is 
native to this plateau. It was from the 
Abyssinian province of Kaffa that coffee, hith- 
erto unknown, was first carried into Arabia. 
This gave it its name. Even nowadays the 
inhabitants of Kaffa do not take the trouble 
to cultivate the coffee-plant; they are satisfied 
to gather coffee wild under the trees —coffee- 
trees of a size so prodigious that the natives 
cut them down and out of the trunks make 
boards thick enough to build their houses. 
The quality of the aroma is so superior that 
the English decidedly prefer it to the true 
Arabian Mocha, or, to speak more literally, 
to all the Red Sea coffee which goes to 
Mocha and there receives a baptism of good 
origin. 

As things now stand, all these products 
are raised by the Abyssinians only in pro- 
portion to their limited needs. They are 
spoiled by this land of unrivaled fertility, 
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which, in certain places, gives as many as four 
harvests a year. They ask of it merely the 
cotton necessary to roll themselves in gay- 
colored coverings, which, when they travel, 
protect them against the night chill. They 
sow just enough corn, wheat, durra,sorghum, 
and canary-seed to live on, and they leave 
the stretches of land that fire or continued 
occupation have devastated to grow wild as 
prairie-lands, which serve as pasture for 
quantities of goats and enormous sheep, 
whose wool becomes a long, shaggy coat, 
and especially for fine herds of cows and 
zebus with humps on their backs which are 
luscious eating. 

The richness of the Abyssinian pasture- 
land is manifest also in the great number of 
wild animals living among the fields in the 
mountains. During a few months of hunting 
I brought down, with the aid of my men, over 
a hundred and fifty antelopes of every size 
and kind, zebras, ostriches, hippopotamuses, 
elephants, wild animals of all coats, leopards, 
hyenas, and lions; not to mention the vari- 
eties of birds renowned for their plumage 
or their good eating—egrets, guinea-fowl, 
marabouts, bustards, prairie-hens, etc. In 
one single day, near Mount Assaboth, in 
the Dankali land, I saw a herd of over 
three hundred elephants. The forest bowed 
under them; the air was clouded by the dust 
that rose as they passed. One can get an 
idea of the size of these African elephants 
from a characteristic detail: the Emperor 
Menelik, not long ago, sent as a present to 
the president of the French republic a pair 
of tusks that measured nearly ten feet in 
length. This wealth of ivory is one of Mene- 
lik’s chief revenues. He demands the yearly 
supply of a certain number of elephants’ 
tusks as tribute from his chief vassals, with 
one of whom, the Dedjaz Gabrezghuier, I 
stopped for over a month, while he was 
busied in getting together the wherewithal 
for his yearly tribute. From all sides his 
soldiers returned laden with the remains of 
elephants. At the same time he employed 
an army of twenty-five thousand men to wash 
the sand of the rivers which carry the gold 
down into the Wallaga valleys. 

On this subject I may be allowed to main- 
tain the silence demanded by the Negus. 
He has determined to develop the agricul- 
tural interests of his kingdom before the 
mining interests. He does not want his peo- 
ple to come in contact first with the scum of 
civilization, which flocks wherever the word 
“gold” is pronounced. He knows that the 
sight of these miscreants would incite his 
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people to rebellion, and cause him to fail in 
his desire to awaken to modern civilization 
a country that slumbers in strangely archaic 
beliefs. These plans are too noble and too 
wise to be thwarted by a sincere friend of 
Abyssinia and of the Negus. Therefore | 
shall not abuse the confidence which I have 
been almost alone in obtaining. 

It seems to me, however, useful that the 
United States should know this: the pros- 
pecting of the Wallaga holds in reserve for 
future gold-seekers surprises worthy of at- 
tracting the immediate interest of the 
United States in Abyssinia, for the building 
of railroads and for supplying proper ma- 
chinery. 

American manufactures have got a start 
in Abyssinia, and their first appearance on 
the market was met with brilliant success. 
The silver thalers with the head of the 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria or of the 
Emperor Menelik have only a limited cir- 
culation. The true coins are, on the one 
hand, salt, on the other, a peculiar cotton 
stuff called aboudgidide. 

The salt is used in bars. It is collected in 
the dry bed of a lake near the shores of the 
Red Sea. Carried by mules or by men, it 
penetrates as far as the Sudan. There is 
not an Abyssinian to be found without a 
little ball of it in his pocket. On meeting a 
friend, they solemnly produce this treasure, 
and offer it as good people long ago used to 
offer snuff. Each one breaks off a bit of the 
precious article, and they both go on their 
way, bowing. 

Aboudgidide is a cotton material imported 
from America. 1t has taken such hold on 
the market that even in the remotest west 
it is used as the most convenient means of 
exchange. This new réle has completely 
upset the course of affairs. Aboudgidide is 
sold by the importer, one may say, with al- 
most no profit at all. It is when he ex- 
changes it for rubber, coffee, ivory, civet, 
and gold-dust that he realizes his profit. 
Even though aboudgidide should cease to be 
used as money, and become merely an article 
of exchange, it is a certain thing that the 
United States can hold the ground it has 
gained. To be convinced of this, it suffices 
to read, in the consular reports addressed 
yearly to the Foreign Office by the com- 
mercial agents of his Majesty the King of 
England, the complaints of English officials 
stationed in Somaliland, at Berbera, and at 
Zeila. They watch, powerless and sorrowful, 
the invasion of the Somali and Abyssinian 
market by American industry. 
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Personally I used a great deal of aboud- 
gidide in making tents for my men, in ar- 
ranging their clothes, and for general needs 
on the march or in camp. I can state from 
experience that the cotton material is soft 
and pliable, and that it wears extremely 
well. The Abyssinians, both men and women, 
make a sort of chemise of it, which they 
wear under their Byzantine toga bound in 
purple, the chamma. The men add to this 
attire a sort of Zouave trousers, full at the 
waist and close at theankle. Incase ofa tear, 
they neither mend nor piece, but they hang 
the garment on the nearest tree by the 
roadside, so that some one poorer than they 
may get this rag, and then they come to 
their master with a pitiful expression on 
their faces. “You see—I serve you; I am 
naked.” The result is always a distribution 
of aboudgidide. And the great piece of ma- 
terial is no sooner spread out on the earth 
than it melts away like snow in America; for 
here one can climb higher than the clouds 
without meeting any white on the moun- 
tain-tops. 

The Abyssinian women would willingly 
change the simplicity of their costume for 
something more elaborate, but, as in all 
countries where the warrior holds the first 
place, they must resign themselves to seeing 
the men better dressed than they. It is the 
man who wears velvet and fine cloaks of 
black satin. It is for his horse that he puts 
aside the brilliant percales, with flowers or 
stripes, sent from France or from India. The 
Abyssinian woman of the people is well 
dressed only on condition that she has woven 
her own chamma, and secretly economized 
enough to have a border of silk embroidered 
by Greek or Arab needlewomen on her tunic, 
which falls open at the throat. 

The women of the upper classes are more 
dainty. They never go about the town except 
on very valuable mules, accompanied by a 
number of soldiers. Their feet, very arched 
and slender, are covered with socks of bril- 
liant colors, generally pale in tone. The 
emperor has set the fashion for such tints. 
The veils which envelop them are always 
white, and, if their position permits such 
luxury, they are made of the finest silk. A 
cape of black satin falls to the knees. It is 
lined with light-colored silk, lavender or 
pink. A felt hat with a broad brim covers 
the hair, arranged in a most beautiful fash- 
1on, Which dates from Byzantium and the 
refinements of the Empress Theodora. Un- 
fortunately for the passer-by, the face, often 
of great beauty, is covered, and one can 
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scarcely perceive at a glance the brilliancy 
of the eyes. 

This precaution is not inspired by the 
wish to appease, as in Mussulman countries, 
the husband’s feelings. Abyssinian women 
do not pride themselves. on being very faith- 
ful, and their respect for the conjugal tie is 
not unbounded. But they are superstitious. 
They are terribly afraid of the evil eye. They 
dread lest a look of envy cast on them as 
they pass should wither their beauty. The 
women who have never been good-looking, 
and those who have ceased to be so, practise 
this trying custom with more rigor than the 
pretty ones. Thus they awaken for them- 
selves and for others a few moments of 
illusion. 

In a country where the customs are so 
easy-going it is not possible that marriage 
should be very stable. The Abyssinians have 
found an admirable way of combining their 
religious scruples and human frailty. They 
have established two kinds of marriage. 
First, the marriage called “by communion.” 
The priest administers holy communion to 
the husband and wife, who kneel before the 
altar. He breaks the sacred bread, and gives 
part of it to each. This marriage is indis- 
soluble. Not even death breaks the tie. The 
widower or the widow may not remarry. The 
Abyssinians are very proud of this severity, 
but they almost never make use of it. The 
emperor himself wedded the Empress Taitou 
only after long years of a much less ceremoni- 
ous marriage. In this latter, by far the most 
common, it suffices to find the father of the 
fiancée, make a proposal, and deposit a dowry, 
which becomes the woman’s in case of di- 
vorce. The father blesses the couple some- 
what peremptorily, and the newly wedded go 
off to their own home, after a banquet at 
which both families are united. There are 
no further formalities, religious or civil. 

When marriage is made as easy as this, 
one may conclude that divorce proceedings 
are still less complicated. The Queen Taitou 
was married and divorced several times be- 
fore she became empress. The daughters 
of the emperor, all the great ladies at court, 
and ordinary persons, are in a similar posi- 
tion with regard to marriage. 

All judicial forms have the same simpli- 
city. The Negus himself for important cases, 
his Afanegous (“Mouth of the Negus”) for 
those of secondary consideration, his ras 
and his governors in the provinces, dispense 
justice publicly, as in the days of St. 
Louis. The witnesses are summoned, and 
the accused is cross-questioned before the 
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crowd. The emperor renders judgment, in- 
spiring himself from a collection of national 
laws, the principles of which are Judaic—I 
mean that they are based upon the cruel law 
of retaliation. The first theft is punished 
with whipping, the second by the loss of the 
hand that has offended, and the third by the 
loss of the foot which ran to carry the thief 
away from punishment. In cases of murder 
the victim’s parents claim the assassin after 
his sentence is pronounced. They deal him 
the same blow that he dealt, and the execu- 
tion is performed immediately after the trial 
on the market-place. I was present at more 
than one. The details are sometimes of over- 
whelming cruelty. The emperor told me that 
he was grieved at the violence practised in 
the execution of murderers by the parents 
of their victims. He does all in his power to 
further the usage of a “blood-ransom,” es- 
pecially when the murder has been com- 
mitted accidentally or in passion. He has 
even gone so far as to advance the murderer 
the sum necessary for his ransom. Whenever 
he can, he demands to judge the assassins 
himself. Then he hangs them high and 
quickly, without useless torturing. But he is 
uncompromising on the question of honesty, 
and sanctions the mutilation practised as 
punishment for theft. 

“Why,” he said to me on this subject, 
“could you wish me to build prisons, and let 
honest men wait upon criminals? When the 
amputation of a hand or a foot has healed, 
I let the criminals go on their way. They 
are henceforth reduced to living on public 
charity. The sight of them is a great ex- 
ample.” 

The result of this iron rule is in every case 
perfect. When one sets foot in Abyssinia, 
one is in absolute safety with regard to one’s 
life and one’s belongings. It is asafety more 
secure than that offered by well-trained 
police in no matter what civilized state of 
Europe or America. I was able to go to the 
other side of Wallaga, to cross Abyssinia 
from one end to the other, without once 
being robbed. Yet I traveled in lands that 
are still unsettled, and where, less than six 
years ago, one could not go with the cer- 
tainty of coming out alive. 

This swift transformation certainly does 
honor to the Emperor Menelik. Here is a 
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touch which pays undoubted tribute to his 
nobility of soul: 

Once he was called upon to judge one of 
his great vassals who had refused to obey. 
The man was taken to Addis Abeba, the em- 
peror’s seat of justice, and in the midst of 
an immense throng heknelt before his master, 
with a heavy stone balanced on the nape of 
his neck. 

The emperor was greatly annoyed by this 
vassal, and he kept him in his humiliating 
position. Then, vying with one another, all 
the chiefs, officials, and courtiers began to 
accuse the culprit. They murmured that he 
had done not only what they reproached him 
with, but this and that. In a cowardly man- 
ner the accusations were multiplied and 
swelled into an outcry. Suddenly the Em- 
peror Menelik made a gesture to command 
silence. He was greatly moved. Those who 
saw him say that he really appeared to them 
at that instant like the “Lion of Judah” 
bristling his mane. 

He said to the kneeling rebel: “Come, 
throw off the stone; rise, and go on your way: 
for you are less guilty than those who wish 
to obtain judgment from an angry man.” 

Emperor Menelik gave the definite pledge 
of his esteem for Western civilization in 
renouncing with iron will the isolation where- 
in his predecessors had placed all their con- 
fidence. In 1882 he addressed to the presi- 
dent of the French republic a letter drawing 
up in these terms his plans of reform: 

“T wish to open up, tomake safe for science, 
commerce, and industry, the routes which lead 
from Shoa to the rich southern countries.” 

In order to attain such civilized ends, the 
emperor has given his faithful friends, M. 
Ilg and M. Chefneux, a grant for all the 
railroads which, starting from the French 
harbor of Jibuti, on the Indian Ocean, at 
the entrance of the Red Sea, must in time 
unite the rich provinces of the west, land 
of gold and coffee, with the shipping-dock 
where all the vessels of the world will touch. 
Already the first branch of this railroad, that 
which connects the harbor of Jibuti with 
the mountains of Harar, is almost finished; 
the deserts of Issa and Dankali have been 
traversed; and the greatest natural difficul- 
ties presented by the soil have been over- 
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XVI. 


SME. VICAUD said nothing. She 
drew her hand from Damier’s and 
sank again into the chair from 
which she had risen. Hope, ar- 
dor, and love, forever perhaps, 
were dead within her. She had 
hated her daughter, but under 
the hatred had been, always, the 
hidden flame, not, perhaps, of love, but of 
longing to love. She hated no longer, and 
the flame was quenched. Even in his near- 
ness to her, Damier could not look with her 
at that slain longing. Walking away from 
her, he stood for a long time, gazing un- 
seeingly over the garden, in silence. At last 
he turned and came to her. Her arm leaned 
on the table and her head upon her hand. 
With unutterable weariness she looked up 
at him. 

“And now,” she said, “you must go, my 
friend.” 

“Go?” Damier repeated. 

Years of resolute endurance looked from 
her eyes; the weariness was not a wavering. 
Her face seemed sinking back into the abyss 
from which he had rescued it. 

“Yes, you must go.” 

“ And leave you with her!” 

“And leave me with her,” she assented 
monotonously. 

“ Never— never!” 

She passed her hand over her brow, press- 
ing her eyelids, as if in the effort to dispel 
her deep fatigue and find words with which 
to answer his harassing protest. 

“Yet you must. I have the wonder, the 
treasure of your love for me. I will keep it 
always. I will never forget you. But it is 
impossible, even the friendship, now. We 
must not drag what is dear to us in the 
mire. I could not keep you as my friend 
under her eyes. I must live with her, and 
for her; that is the only life possible for me. 
I made it for myself. Whatever her cruelty, 
whatever her baseness, I have only to re- 
member that I am responsible for her, that 





I am her only chance. And after this her 
presence in my life makes yours wrong. She 
knows now that you are not a friend only, 
and as a husband you could not remain. 
Such a ménage a trois would be as detestable 
as it would be grotesque.” 

“She will marry!” cried Damier. “She 
must marry M. Daunay.” 

“I do not think that she will marry him; 
but if she does marry, I could not separate 
my life from hers, though then I could see 
you again, but as friend, as friend only.” 

Damier burst out into a smothered invec- 
tive: 

“And you think of sacrificing the rest of 
your life to that creature—who has no love 
for you—whom you cannot love! What can 
you do for her? You can never change or 
soften her.” 

He felt that the vehemence of his despair 
and rebellion dashed itself against a rocky 
inflexibility, although she still bent her head 
upon her hand with the same deep weari- 
ness, not looking at him, still spoke on with 
the same monotonous patience: 

“I cannot call the fulfilling of the most 
rudimentary maternal duty a sacrifice. You 
forget that my youth is past, and that with 
it the time for sacrifices is past, too. I have 
no claims on life. Life, at my age and in my 
position, can only be a dedication. I can, 
perhaps, never soften or change her: but I 
can still protect her; I can still lend her the 
dignity, such as it is, of my home and my 
companionship. And I can pity her, most 
piteous creature— whose mother has no love 
for her.” 

“Ah, you do not love me!” cried Damier, 
and all his youth wasin the cry. “You sac- 
rifice me with such composure! You give 
yourself to have your life sucked out of you 
by this vampire shape of the past. And it is 
me you rob! It is my life you immolate, as 
well as your own! What of my claim on 
life—my claim on you? You have no concep- 
tion of what you are to me, or you could not 
speak of shutting me out from you; you 
could not think of sending me away! You 
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could not speak so—think so—if you loved 
me!” 

From her chair she now looked up at him, 
not with weariness, with a look curiously 
vivid and tender. “You speak like a boy,” 
she said. 

Damier flung himself on his knees beside 
her. “And you think that I can leave you 
when you can look at me like that—love me 
like that!” 

“Because I do.” She let him take her 
hands, and went on, almost smiling at him: 
“Because I love you like that, and because 
you love me like that, and because I am so 
much older than you—can’t you feel it? 
how like a little boy—passionate, unruly in 
his grief—you seem to me! And because, 
in spite of my age and your boyishness, we 
do yet love each other so greatly that the 
very greatness of our love makes the ques- 
tion of our being together or apart really of 
not such significance.” 

“Of not such significance!” poor Damier 
cried. “I am to find you in heaven, then!” 

“Probably.” She did smile now, but he 
guessed that it was the brave smile she could 
summon over anguish. He guessed that her 
feeling of his boyishness was less apparent to 
her than her feeling of his power over her, 
his right to her. She might never yield to 
the power, never own to the right, but to 
guess that she felt them was assurance 
enough for the moment, and the pallor of 
the face that smiled at him was a reproach 
to him. 

“No, no,” he said; “I shall keep you there 
—and I shall keep you here, too. I will res- 
cue you. I will find out the way. And I will 
leave you now and give you peace for a little 
while. You are terribly tired.” 

“Terribly,” she assented. “It is kind and 
generous of you to go now.” 

“But my going is to be taken as no token 
of submission. I will return.” 

“To say good-by.” 

“So you say.” 

“So you will do.” And she still smiled, all 
tenderness, all inflexibility. 

“Never, never, never!” said Damier. 


XVII. 


DAMIER, for his own part, felt no need of 
peace. A passionate protestation, a passion- 
ate determination, filled him. At his hotel, 
as if in answer to vague plans and projects, 
the figure of M. Daunay, rising from a 
chair, confronted him. From M. Daunay’s 
relief and alacrity he guessed that he had 
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been waiting there for some time—ever 
since, he further guessed, his conversation 
with Claire. 

“You have heard?” asked M. Daunay, and 
a host of questions looked from his eyes. 

“That you have proposed to Mlle. Vicaud, 
yes; and that she has answered you, I fear, 
not favorably; yes, I have heard.” 

“You have seen her?” 

“I was with her mother, speaking with 
her of it, when Claire came.” 

“TI have intruded thus upon you,” said 
M. Daunay, “in the faint hope that you 
might be able, after seeing her, to give me 
some encouragement, since from her I could 
elicit none. She was sullen, silent, re- 
proached me for my haste. After all these 
years!” M. Daunay groaned, and dropped 
again into his chair, folding his arms and 
bowing his head in a despairing acquiescence 
to fate’s cruelty. “After all these years!” 
he repeated. 

Damier saw down a long vista of them, 
sunny with the encouraging smiles of the 
charming Claire. 

“You have assured me,” Daunay presently 
said, “that you were not the cause of this 
change in Claire.” 

It was a rather perplexing question, but 
Damier was able truthfully to answer it 
with: “I can again assure you that it is only 
through her relation with her mother that 
Claire interests me.” 

“And so she has assured me, again and 
again, and that all her affection was for me. 
And yet, now that I can claim her—now 
that I come, trusting and hoping, she turns 
from me; she mutters that I am too old, not 
rich enough. Ah, mon Dieu!” 

Claire, clearly, Damier also saw, had 
never endangered her certain hold upon M. 
Daunay’s usefulness by confessing to him 
her expectation of Jarger achievements. She 
would evade him, and hold him, as long as 
she had need of him. 

Part of her anger to-day had, no doubt, 
been due to the fact that the sudden crisis 
had forced her into a decisive attitude to- 
ward him while yet uncertain that she could 
with safety give him up. Yet, indeed, she 
had been able to avoid absolute decisiveness 
—so M. Daunay’s next words proved: 

“She told me that all her affection was 
still mine, but owned to higher ambitions; 
she had never, she said, hidden from me 
that she was ambitious, and life now was 
opening new possibilities to her. Could 
affection and ambition be combined, had I a 
large fortune to gild my middle age and my 
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unimportance, she would: at once marry 
me. 

“She is utterly unworthy of you,” said 
Damier. 

At this a faint, ironic smile crossed the 
Frenchman’s face. “Ah, mon ami,” he said, 
“vou need not tell me that. If I love Claire, 
do not imagine, as I told you last night, that 
| am blinded by my love. I love her dun 
amour fou—and I recognize it. She pos- 
sesses me; she can do what she will with me; 
| should forgive her anything. But I know 
that Iam a captive —and to no noble captor.” 

“ Just heavens!” Damier broke out, indif- 
ferent, in his indignant pity, to his own inter- 
ests, “shake off this obsession—and her with 
it! Leave her; go away; do not see her again. 
What misery if you were to marry her!” 

“What will you? I adore her!” His help- 
lessness seemed final. He presently went 
on: “ But I came to-day to ask for your help. 
You occupy a peculiar position toward Mme. 
Vicaud and her daughter; you have influ- 
ence with them both. Use it in my favor, I 
beg of you. Intercede for me.” 

“Any influence I have shall, I promise 
you, be devoted to that purpose. I can 
hardly hope that your hopes will be realized; 
their realization could not be for your hap- 
piness. Pardon me, but have you never 
suspected that Claire is like her father— 
that she, too, is a miserable creature?” 

For a long moment Daunay looked at him. 

“She is like her father,” he then said; 
“but have you never suspected, or, rather, 
do you not now see, that, because of that, 
my claim is all the stronger? What man 
not knowing it, marrying her in ignorance 
of it, would not repent? I should never re- 
pent. She is like him, if you will, but she is, 
irrevocably, the woman I love. More than 
that, she is the child I love; I have watched 
her grow up. From the beginning, she has 
been ma petite Claire ; so she will be to the 
end—whatever that end may be.” 

M. Daunay spoke with a profound feeling,a 
profound sincerity that the emotional tremor 
of his voice, the emotional tears in his eyes, 
only made the more characteristic and 
touching to Damier. He got up and grasped 
the Frenchman’s hand in silence. 

A knock at the door broke upon this com- 
pact of sympathy; a garcon brought a card 
to Damier and said that the lady waited for 
him in the salon below. The card was Lady 
Surfex’s, and on it was written: 


Must see you at once, on most important mat- 
ter concerning Mme. V. 
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“Wait for me here,” Damier said to M. 
Daunay. “This may concern you as well as 
me.” 

He found Lady Surfex in the drearily 
gaudy salon, her face ominous of ill tidings. 

“My dear Eustace,” she said,—they were 
alone, yet her voice was discreetly low, —“a 
horrid thing has happened—or is going to. 
I thought it best to come to you at once. 
Claire Vicaud runs away to-night with Lord 
Epsil.” 

And, as he stared at her in stricken 
silence: 

“TI found it out by chance. I was at Mrs. 
Wallingham’s. They were there—Mlle. 
Vicaud and Lord Epsil. I watched them, 
indeed, with some uneasiness, as they sat, 
with ostentatious retirement, in a dim corner. 
I saw them go out together. Do you know, 
Eustace, my distrust of that girl and of that 
man—in justice to her, I must say it—was 
so great that I really was on the point of 
following them—asking her to let me drive 
her home; but I hesitated, people I knew 
came in, I had to speak to them, and so 
some time went by. Then, about half an 
hour after they were gone, Mrs. Wallingham 
came to me and whispered that a maid—a 
discreet English person who was dispensing 
tea in the dining-room—had overheard Lord 
Epsil saying to Mlle. Vicaud that they would 
take the night train to Dinard, and that his 
yacht was there. The woman came at once 
to her mistress. And now, Eustace, what 
can be done to save her?” They both knew 
to whom the pronoun referred; a conven- 
tional saving of Claire had significance only 
in reference to her mother. 

Damier was steadying his thoughts. 

“The night train.” He looked at his 
watch. “There is time,” he said. 

“For what, Eustace?” 

“There is only one chance. One can’t 
appeal to her heart, or conscience —or even, 
it seems, to her ambition; but one might to 
her greed—offer her some firmer, surer 
competence. I had thought of it dimly be- 
fore. I could catch that Dinard train—go 
with them—find some opportunity for see- 
ing her alone before they reach Dinard—or 
before they reach the yacht.” 

“But, Eustace,”—her helpless wonder re- 
proached his baseless optimism, —“ what could 
you do? You can’t beard the man; she is of 
age—goes willingly. What a situation!” 

“T could offer her half of my income for 
life, if she would consent to return with me, 
and to marry a man who is devoted to her 
—who, I think, would forgive anything.” 
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“ Eustace, it would leave you almost poor!” 

“Not quite, since the half is large enough, 
I trust, to tempt her! The whole would not 
be too much to give to save her from this 
final blow.” 

“But can you—this man—will he?” 

“He is up-stairs. I will see him, and 
start at once.” 

“And, Eustace—wait; can’t we keep it 
from her—can’t we think of some good lie?” 

He had almost to smile at her intently 
thoughtful face. 

“What possible lie can we think of? 
Claire will not come back to-night—she 
must know, sooner or later.” 

“But it is for to-night I want to spare 
her. Ah, I have it—no lie, either. I merely 
send a telegram, ‘Claire may not return to- 
night: will explain to-morrow,’ signed with 
my name; she will think Claire is passing 
the night with me; and then, you know, the 
girl may, at the last moment, decide not 
to go.” 

Damier had to yield to her eagerness. 
Up-stairs the words he had with Daunay 
were short, bitter, decisive. Averting his 
eyes from the unfortunate man’s face, he 
put the case before him. He turned his back 
on him when he had spoken, went to the 
window, left him to an unobserved quaffing 
of the poisonous cup. 

M. Daunay’s first words showed that he 
had quaffed it bravely and that his reason 
still stood firm. 

“She must be mad,” he said; “it is not 
like her.” 

“No, it is not like her. And I may tell 
you that I suspect revenge to be in part her 
motive. She had a terrible quarrel with her 
mother this afternoon.” 

Damier turned now and faced him. 

“And now, M. Daunay, are you willing to 
save her?” 

“Tam ready,” the Frenchman said quietly; 
“with your help, I am ready to save her.” 

“TI go at once, and with that assurance, 
then?” 

“Yes; I am ready. Tell her that. Tell 
her, too, that if her mother will not receive 
her, she will find a home at my cousin’s 
until our marriage can take place.” 

“Her mother will receive her,” said Da- 
mier. “As you have forgiven, so she will 
forgive.” 


XVIII. 


THE long, hot, rushing hours had passed, for 
Damier, in a sort of stupor, the anesthesia 
of one fixed idea. In the stuffy railway-car- 
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riage, his eyes on the dark square of the 
open window, where one saw vaguely the 
starlit depths of a midsummer night, he 
thought, with the odd detachment of a crisis, 
of the past day: the sunny morning walk with 
Claire— green leaves, purple shadows, the 
afternoon’s supreme moment—a deep pulse 
of wonder in his heart, hardly to be seen in 
images; Lady Surfex among the palms and 
monstrous gilded pottery of the hotel salon; 
M. Daunay’s quiet, white face; the crowded 
Paris railway-station, and the glimpse he 
had caught in it of Claire and Lord Epsil. 
This most recent impression was also the 
most vivid, threw all the others into a 
blurred background where, with a new look 
of woe, only Mme. Vicaud’s face glimmered 
clearly. 

The enforced pause at the height of his 
resolution made both the past and the future 
half illusory. The present, with not its usual 
flashing impermanence, had, for hours, been 
the same, had stopped, as it were, at an in- 
stant of vigilant alertness, and held him in 
it rigidly. Until the object of that vigilance, 
that alertness, were attained, he could not 
look forward or make projects. The chance 
for seeing Claire alone could not come, 
probably, until Dinard was reached. There, 
in the hurry of arrival, he might snatch a 
word with her. It would only be necessary 
to speak the word, to put the alternative 
before her. Entreaty would be useless; all 
the argument possible was the chink of gold 
in two hands; all the hope, that his chink 
might be the louder. 

Shortly after ten o’clock the train drew 
up in the Rennes station. Damier had let 
no such opportunity escape him, and he 
again stepped from his compartment and 
stood looking toward the part of the train 
where he knew were Claire and her cavalier. 
As he looked he saw the tall figure of the 
Englishman stroll across the platform to 
the refreshment-buffet. The light fell full on 
his long, smooth, pink face, —a papier-maché 
pink,—on his long, high nose and whity- 
brown mustache. Damier darted forward. 
In an instant he was at the door, still ajar, 
of the compartment that Lord Epsil had 
just left. He saw, under the yellow glare of 
the lamp, a confusion of traveling-bags, 
rugs, bandboxes (Claire had evidently 
shopped), newspapers and magazines; a 
large box of bonbons lay on a seat, its 
contents half rifled, its papers strewing the 
floor; and, settled back in a corner, her 
shoulders huddled together in a graceful 
sleepiness, was Claire. A long silk travel- 




















ing-cloak fell over her white dress; the 
winged white hat of the morning was pushed 
a little to one side as her head leaned against 
the cushioned carriage; a drooping curve of 
loosened hair, shining in the light like molten 
brass, fell over her cheek and neck; her 
profile, half hidden, was at once petulant 
and relaxed with drowsiness. 

Damier did not hesitate. He sprang into 
the carriage. Not touching the girl, he 
leaned over her. “Claire,” he said. 

In an instant she had started into erect- 
ness, staring stupefied, too stupefied for 
shame or anger. 

“I have only a moment,” said Damier, 
speaking with a clear-cut dryness of utter- 
ance. “If you will come back with me, and 
marry M. Daunay,—he knows all and will 
marry you,—half of my income is yours for 
life.” 

After the first stare she had blinked in 
opening her eyes to the light and to the 
sudden apparition; the eyes were now fixed 
widely on him; they looked like two deep, 
black holes. 

“It is a bribe,” she said. 

“Call it so if you will.” 

“It shows your scorn for me.” 

“Comprehension of you, rather.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“If you don’t I will challenge this man— 
and fight him. I am an excellent fencer, 
an excellent shot.” 

She looked at him, half scoffing, yet half 
believing. “Englishmen don’t fight duels.” 

“This one will.” 

“He might kill you.” 

“T might kill him; you would have to take 
the risk.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Bien! I 
understand, too. I will fulfil myself.” She 
half rose, then sank again. “How much?” 
He mentioned the sum—not a small one. 
“Make it two thirds,” said Claire, keeping 
her dilated eyes upon him with an effect of 
final and defiant revelation. 

“Two thirds, then,” he assented, in the 
steadied voice of one who does not dare 
hurry indecision. Yet, even now, she did 
not rise. 

“One more condition, please. I do not see 
my mother again. Let us say, if you like, 
that I am ashamed to meet her.” 

“She has not been told—of this.” 

“Yes, she has,” said Claire. “I wrote and 
told her.” There was the satisfaction of 
achievement in the way she said it. “Oh, 
yes; she knows.” 

“Yet, even after that,—your vengeance, 
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I suppose, —I hardly dare make the promise 
for her,—she can forgive—even this.” 

“ Ah,” and the hoarse note was in Claire’s 
voice, “but I can’t take forgiveness from 
her. I have left the world where such epi- 
sodes as this need forgiveness. Tolerance is 
now all that I will endure—and she will 
never tolerate. No; I will not come with 
you; I will not return to M. Daunay and to 
respectability—unless you promise that I 
shall never see her again.” . 

“T promise it, then, if it is the condition.” 

“You accept? Bien!” Claire sprang up, 
and ripping an illustration from a magazine, 
she scribbled on the blank back, “Have 
decided, after all, that I won’t come,” trans- 
fixed it with a hat-pin to the cushioned back 
of Lord Epsil’s vacated seat, then, as rapidly, 
reached for two of the bandboxes, pulled 
them, rattling, from the racks, stooped and 
jerked a large pasteboard box from under a 
seat, and, encumbered as she already was, 
caught up from among the rugs and bags 
several smaller packages, dexterously hold- 
ing them to her sides with her elbows. 

Damier, who had stared, hardly compre- 
hending, gripped her wrist. “Put them 
down.” 

She gazed round in sincere amazement; 
then, with quite a humorous laugh, dropped 
the booty. “I really forgot! No, it would n’t 
be fair play, would it?—though, I confess, 
I should like to take a little vengeance; he 
has irritated me, been too complacent, too 
assured. This, too?” She touched. the silk 
traveling-cloak. Damier, without speak- 
ing, stripped it off her; then, catching 
her by the arm, he almost dragged her 
from the carriage, for her feet stumbled 
among the dressing-cases and the aban- 
doned boxes. 

He found, as they almost ran along the 
dim platform across to the one opposite, and 
as he pushed her into a compartment of 
the Paris train that stood there, that she 
was laughing. The adventure of it, the 
excitement, Lord Epsil’s discomfiture, ap- 
pealed, evidently, to her sense of mirth. 

There were other occupants of the car- 
riage, and Damier was thankful for it. He 
did not want to talk to Claire. To reproach 
her would make him as ridiculous as beat- 
ing a tin pan in the expectation of response 
other than a mocking cachinnation; not to 
reproach might seem to condone by com- 
prehension. Yet, as she sank back into a 
corner, settled her shoulder in it, he saw 
that there was emotion under the laughter, 
that it was not only the tin-pan rattle. He 
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could interpret it as almost a regret—a re- 
gret for something against which she had 
always rebelled, from which she had now 
finally freed herself, a sudden realization 
that forever she had lost the standing upon 
which he had found her. Yet, over this 
trace of emotion and suffering, that, to Da- 
mier, was more piteous than anything he 
had yet seen in her, she smiled at him, with 
half-dropped lids. It was the look, with her 
a new one, of brazening a shame. Already 
her nature had retaliated upon the wrong 
she had done it by fixing in her face a more 
apparent ugliness of expression. She glanced 
round at the sleepy, respectable occupants 
of the carriage, their sleepiness, however, 
keeping an eye upon this startling young 
person in her white dress. 

“Before we relapse into an irrevocable 
silence,” she said, “let me inform you—it 
will complete your evil opinion of me—that 
I did n’t really care about him; I cared 
for his caring about me—though at mo- 
ments even that fatigued me, il m’embétait 
quelquefois ; but then, I was glad to be re- 
venged.” 

“Upon whom? For what?” 

“Upon you both—for making me feel that 
I was not of your world.” 

“We did not make you feel it, Claire.” 

For some moments they were silent, as 
the train moved slowly from the station, and 
then she said: 

“Where will you take me?” 

“To his cousin’s, Mile. Daunay’s. I have 
arranged all with him.” 

A look, almost tremulous under its at- 
tempt at a light sneer, crossed her face. 

“What forgiveness! II est un peu lache, 
vous savez.” 

“Try, Claire, to deserve such touching 
lacheté.” 

Again Claire was, for some moments, 
silent; then, yawning slightly, yet, again his 
acuteness guessed, affectedly, she said, set- 
tling her shoulders more decisively in her 
corner: 

“There is the more hope for my deserv- 
ing it since now I am rich. You may make 
your mind easy about my future. I have got 
all that I ever really wanted.” It was the 
new and brazen note over the new shame; 
but as he looked at the face that first pre- 
tended to sleep, and that eventually did 
sleep, was not the brass the curious, anoma- 
lous shield that nature put around something 
growing—around a soul that at last, with a 
faint, half-conscious thrill, felt upon it the 
awakening breath of suffering? 
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XIX. 


THE morning was still fresh when Damier 
walked down the Rue B—— next day. 
Clear early sunlight fell upon the houses 
opposite Mme. Vicaud’s, glittering on their 
upper windows, gilding their austerity; but 
the depths of the street were still cool and 
unshadowed. 

The concierge was sweeping out the court- 
yard, and fixed on Damier a cogitating eye; 
his early visit and Claire’s absence were, no 
doubt, to her vigilant curiosity, symptoms 
of something unusual. The cogitation, 
though mingled with relief, was repeated at 
the door above in Angélique’s look. She was 
plainly glad to see him. Mme. Vicaud had 
sat up all night, she volunteered, quite as if 
accepting him as a member of the family, 
privileged to confidences; she thought that 
madame had hoped for mademoiselle’s re- 
turn, and she feared that the letter that had 
arrived from mademoiselle an hour before 
had much distressed madame. Perhaps M. 
Damier could persuade her to have some 
coffee; she had eaten no dinner the night 
before, nor breakfast this morning. Damier 
promised to persuade, and Angélique ushered 
him into the salon. 

He had never before seen it flooded with 
sunlight,—for this was his first morning 
visit, — and the windows overlooking the gar- 
den faced a radiant sky. His eyes were daz- 
zled, and the dark figure that rose to meet 
him seemed to waver in the light. 

The calamity that had befallen her, at 
variance with the joyous setting in which he 
found her, showed in her white face—her 
eyes, still, as it were, astonished from the 
shock, dark with misery and a night of 
watching. On the table near which she had 
been sitting were a burnt-out candle, Lady 
Surfex’s telegram of the night before, and a 
letter, opening its large displayal of vigor- 
ous handwriting to the revealing day: Claire’s 
handwriting, Claire’s letter of farewell. Da- 
mier took Mme. Vicaud’s hands and looked 
at her; the astonishment of her eyes hurt 
him more than their dry misery: after all, 
then, she had been so unprepared. 

“T know all,” she said. 

“Not all.” 

“She has left me—with that man; she 
has written to me.” 

“Not all,” he repeated. 

“Is there more? There cannot be worse.” 

“There is better. She is safe.” 

“Safe? Do you mean that she did not 
go?” 














THE RESCUE. 


Her eyes, with their sudden leap of light, 
burned him. 

“No; she did go. But I followed them; 
| brought her back.” 

“Back to me? She was frightened at 
what she had done?” she again asked, her 
eyes still burning, but more dimly, upon him. 
His eyes dropped before them; looking down 
at the wasted hands he held, he said: 

“No, dearest, not to you—to M. Daunay. 
She is to marry him. She is with his cousin 
now. 

Her vigil had evidently been tearless; even 
the arrival that morning of the fatal letter 
had not melted her frozen terror. But now, 
as she looked speechlessly at him, the long 
rise of a sob heaved her breast; her hands 
slid from his; she sank into a chair, and 
resting her crossed arms upon the table, she 
bent her head upon them and wept and 
shuddered. In the sunny stillness of the 
room the young man stood beside her. He 
felt an alien before this intimate, maternal 
anguish. 

She did not weep for long. She presently 
sat upright, dried her eyes, and pushed back 
her hair, keeping her hand pressed tightly, 
for a moment, on her forehead, as if in an 
effort to regain her long habit of self-con- 
trol; and as if to gain time, to hide the pain- 
ful effort from him, she pointed to Claire’s 
letter. “Read it,” she said. 

It was Claire’s most callous, most ugly 
self; its passion of hatred and revenge 
hardly masked itself in the metallic tone of 
mockery. They were both well rid of her— 
her dear mama and her dear mama’s suitor. 
They were far too good for her, and she 
justified them by showing them how far too 
bad she was for them. Pursuit and re- 
proaches were useless. She feared that her 
dear mama’s ermine robe of respectability 
must be permanently spotted by a daughter 
notoriously naughty—for she did not intend 
to hide her new situation. But perhaps the 
daughter could be lived down as the daugh- 
ter’s father had been. And on, and on— 
short phrases, lava-jets from the seething 
volcano of base vulgarity; Damier felt them 
burn his own cheek while he read. 

Mme. Vicaud’s eyes were on his when he 
raised them; but quickly looking away from 
him, she said: “It came this morning. Last 
night I could not understand that telegram; 
[ could not believe that she would not re- 
turn. I felt that something was being hid- 
den from me; it was like battling in a sti- 
fling black air. And then—this came.” He 
had laid the letter beside her, and she 
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touched it with her finger, as if it had been 
a snake. “This—this end of all!” 

“She is safe,” Damier repeated rather 
helplessly. 

“Safe!” the mother echoed. Leaning her 
head against the chair-back, she closed her 
eyes. Lovely and dignified even in her dis- 
grace, nothing could smirch and nothing 
could abase her; she had never looked so 
noble as at this moment of dreadful defeat 
and overthrow. “And how have you saved 
her?” she asked. “What did M. Daunay 
have to offer—what did you have to offer— 
to bring her back—since it was not repen- 
tance? It was not repentance?” 

“No; but I believe that she was glad to 
come. I—I dowered Claire,” said Damier, 
after a momentary pause. 

Mme. Vicaud, still keeping her eyes closed, 
was silent. He leaned over her and took her 
hand. “All that I have is yours. You dow- 
ered her, let us say.” 

“What do you mean by dowering her?” 
she asked. 

“T have given her two thirds of my in- 
come for life.” 

Her hand in his was chill and passive; he 
felt in her the cold shudder of shame. 

“Ah,” he said, “from me—from me you 
do not resent such saving?” 

“Resent?—from you?” she said gently. 
“No, no; it is of her Iam thinking. No; you 
did well, very well to save her—if we may 
call it saving. You have washed the spots 
from my respectability. We both know the 
value of such washing; but it is best—best 
to have us all respectable,”—a bitter smile 
touched her lips,—“ since it is that we prize 
so. And were there no other inducements?” 

“There was a condition,”—he had to 
nerve himself to the speaking of it, —“ that 
she did not see you again. She has, by her 
own wish, broken the bond between you. 
She has left your life.” 

Mme. Vicaud clenched her hands, and her 
chin trembled. 

“Yet, let me tell you,” he said, “I be- 
lieve that there is more hope for Claire 
so left in the evil and abasement she has 
made about herself than if she were to 
have remained with you; all the forces of 
her nature were engaged in resistance, or 
in a pretended submission that bided its 
time. Now she must do battle with the 
world on a level where life will teach her 
lessons she can understand. She has sev- 
ered herself completely from you—she has 
completely fulfilled herself. Some new blos- 
soming may follow; who knows?” 
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“But no blossoming for me. I shall not 
see it,” said Mme. Vicaud. “My life has 
been useless.” 

Useless? He wondered over her past, her 
long efforts, this wreck. Could goodness, 
however clear-sighted, however divine in its 
comprehension and pity, prevent evil from 
working itself out, fulfilling itself? Was not 
its working out perhaps its salvation? 

“How can you tell?” he said. “You have 
done your work for her.” 

“T have done nothing for her. Everything 
has failed.” Still, with closed eyes, she 
leaned her head against the chair, and slow 
tears fell down her cheeks. 

“You have fulfilled yourself toward her; 
that is not failure. You have fought your 
fight. Surely it is the fighting, and not its 
result, that makes success. And can you 
say that everything has failed—when you 
still have me to live for? Claire has gone 
out of your life. She has shut the door on 
you. She has left you, and—oh, dearest, 
dearest, she has left you to me!” 

He stood before her, looking at her with 
faithful eyes. His love for her made no 
menace to her grief; it did not jar upon her 
sorrow; rather it was with her in it all, it 


could not be separated from it—as he could 
not be separated from any part of her life. 

“You are alone now,” he said, “and I am 
alone.” 

“No,”—she put her hand out to him,— 
“no; we are not alone.” 

“Then—” The air was golden, and in the 
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open window white flowers, set there, dazzled 
against the sky. This day of sunlight and 
disaster must symbolize the past and the 
future, as her eyes, with their silent, solemn 
assent, her face, so sweet and so sorrowful. 
She rose; he drew her toward him. But 
then, as though another consecration than 
embrace and kiss were needed for this 
strange betrothal, she walked with him, 
holding his hand, to the window, where the 
white flowers dazzled in the sun. She looked 
at the flowers, at the trees, at the splendid 
serenity of the morning sky, softly breath- 
ing the clear, radiant air—as though in “a 
peace out of pain.” 

“We will go away,” said Damier, who 
looked at her; and, despite his sorrowing for 
her, the day seemed to him full of wings 
and music. “I do not want to see Paris 
again, do you? And this will be our last 
memory of it—these flowers, this garden, 
this sky, that we look at together. We will 
think of it so, without pain almost, in a 
new, new life.”, 

“A new life,” she repeated gently and 
vaguely. Lifting his hand, she kissed it. 
“You have rescued me from the old one. 
You are my angel of resurrection,” she said. 

Yet that the future was dim to her, except 
through his faith in it, that, indeed, it could 
never become an unshadowed brightness, he 
knew, as, leaning against him, needing pro- 
tection from her bitter thoughts, she mur- 
mured in the anguish of her desolate and 
bereaved motherhood: “Oh—but my child!” 
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THE naked statues stared at us along the 
hall, each one as if to say, “What the 
divil is two common men doing in this pri- 
vate palace, anyway?” But they did n’t 
faze me, for I knew all about ’em from a 
newspaper clipping which by chance I had 
in me pocket; and says I to Clarence O’Shay: 
“Do ye know the carpet you ’re standing 
on cost thirty-five dollars a yard?” 

“The saints!” says Clarence, stepping off 
of it. 

“Do ye know the mosaic floor you ’re 
standing on now cost thirty-five dollars a 
foot?” says I. 

“The divil himself!” says Clarence, step- 
ping back on the carpet. 

“And the man that owns it all is worth 
twenty-eight millions in gold,” says [. 

Clarence’s eyes bulged out like little blue 
beads on a golliwog. 

“Could he come by as much as that hon- 
est?” says he. 

“Sure,” says I. “For the stealing was 
done by his ancestors; and his mother that 
rich by continual marriage and divorce that 
she never carried the same handkerchief 
twice, but put it away in a drawer.” 

The suspicious eye of the lackey in the 
white shirt and swallowtail come back down 
the marble stairs and shrugged his nose at 
us. 

“No one in this house knows anything 
—_ you two,” says he, laying hold of the 
door. 

“Did n’t the gentleman tell us to come 
here,” says Clarence, “and did n’t he give 
us his pasteboard?” 

“Oh, maybe he did,” says the lackey, 
“and then, again, maybe you picked up his 
card in the street.” And with that he opened 
the door to the night and let in a breath of 
the fog; and me and Clarence fingered our 
caps with rage. 

“Hold on, William!” commands a voice in 
patent-leathershoes, running down the stairs, 





all pink with haste. “You are the two men 
which Mr. Wallace said he would hunt up 
for me; and you ’re just in the nick of time.” 

“Yes, sir,” says I. “The gentleman told 
us you ’d pay us ten dollars and a pleasant 
evening—” 

“And a hot dinner, which we ain’t had 
any,” says Clarence. 

“Yes, sir,” saysI. “But what the gentle- 
man wanted us to do for you in return he 
did n’t have time to describe, but told us to 
run—” 

“And you ’re just in the nick of time,” 
says the absent-minded Poet, which we saw 
he was from his overgrowed hair and the 
fiddling of his hands. “I do hope you under- 
stand we want the real thing,” says he, “as 
far as possible.” 

“We have no idea what you want us to 
do,” says I, inviting his explanations. 

“They are made of wood,” says the Poet, 
musing to himself, while me and Clarence 
looked questions at each other; “but they 
will sound all right, I think,” says the Poet. 
“And what I want especial to say—oh, 
there goes the music! Come on!” 

And in the gasp of his own breath he 
galloped up the polished stairs, with me and 
Clarence chasing his paper dancing-pumps 
like four cobblestones—past long corridors, 
and lady’s-maids, and boys in buttons, as 
many as a dream, every one staring at us 
like the flight of strange birds, and we all 
the time guessing as to what he wanted us 
for and what it was that was made of wood. 
Till the Poet burst through a door, and we 
after him; and all of a sudden here was me 
and Clarence in Newport, behind the scenes 
of a private theatricals, up to our chins in 
society. "IT was such a swarm of the wives, 
daughters, sons, maid-servants, and man- 
lackeys of millionaires, all running this way 
and that, and smelling of cut flowers and 
violet-water, and jingling with jewelry and 
glittering with clothes, that me and Clarence 
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“LIKE THE FLIGHT 


was nigh overcome with the altitude of it, 
and would have liked to crawl off in the 
dark like two mongrel pups at a dog-show. 

The Poet had burrowed himself in the 
crowd; but here comes William, and says I, 
smiling kind: “ Will you please ask the gen- 
tleman what is it that ’s made of wood?” 
And says William: “No, I will not!” 

We said to ourselves had he fetched us to 
play on something of wood, like the casta- 
nets or the violin, for which we had none of 
the gift? And we begun to feel as foolish 
as two plumbers called in on the run toa 
case of nose-bleed. And, besides, the Poet 
would seem to have clean forgot of us, and 
the stares of the women kept pinning us 
close to the wall, like two foreign insecks. 
Till Clarence, that had his appetite all 
spread for the hot dinner that no one would 
bring us, and could not keep his morals up- 
right without ballast of food, begun to take 
hard of the passage of time, and says he: 

“Come away from this foolish place, and 
let ’s keep on to Andy Coggins’ and get a 
plate of beans.” 

And, to sweeten your temper, comes Wil- 
liam and boosted us off of the stage, and 
says did we think was the cream of society 
aching to witness our beauty? 

“Oh, yes,” says Clarence to me, in a burst. 
“Get off the stage, and get off the earth— 
that ’s the way it is with them swells. 
This place may be all right,” says he, loud 
enough for every one; “but I’m going down 
to Andy Coggins’ to get a plate of beans.” 

And the women all opened their mouths 
to each other like dying fish, till me face 
tanned with shame. But a friend of the 
Poet says he: 

“IT ’m glad you ’ve come; for we could n’t 
have had the play without you. I suppose 
you ’ve tried ’em on?” 

“Tried on what?” says I. “What is it 
we ’re wanted to do?” 

And he put his finger to his mouth and 
pointed to the curtain; and up it went, with 
me and Clarence stranded in the wings, and 
no more intelligent than when we entered 
the house. 
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OF STRANGE BIRDS.” 


We see a background of good-looking 
maidens all setting in the woods; and one 
that I will say was as handsome as ever need 
be, she was the main consideration of the 
play. And says she, all speaking in rhymes 
and fine simile and such high-sounding lan- 
guage as no poor girl could afford, the gist 
of the following: 

“I’m a most misfortunate young person 
from down here at Tholwick-in-the-Glen. 
And though I do look as if I was up 
too early this morning, me character is be- 
yond approach. For the fact is,” says she, 
breaking into tears, “just now when the sun 
was not yet gilding rosy on the mountain- 
tops, some one waked up me father—waked 
him up before he was out of his bed, and 
killed him with the cruel end of astick. And 
me, poor romantic bird, I’m out looking for 
me uncle, that was reputed to be hunting 
the wild boar this morning—or else,” says 
she, throwing both eyes on the floor, “some 
handsome young knight that would love me 
for meself alone. But,” says she, blubbering 
again (and Clarence was deep affected), “no 
one appears to like me style, and the best 
thing I’d do is to crawl in some hole and 
die, like a tired dove!” 

But on jumps the Hero, a strapping young 
foot-ball kicker from Harvard, shining in 
his armor like a brass tea-pot. 

“What—a lovely young thing like you!” 
says he. “Why, when you walk in the garden 
the lilies turn green, and a bee stopped for 
some time at your lips, I hear, thinking your 
words was honey. Show me him that slew 
your parent, and I ’ll write his name in the 
skies of evil fame,” says he, “for I ’m Sir 
Hothryn; and to-night, sweet Yvernelle, you 
and me wili be married with the end of the 
candles tha’ buried the old man.” 

“Never!” says the Villain, breaking 
through the door of his castle and landing 
between ’em. “Young man,” says he, “you 
promised your hand in marriage to me 
daughter Thuthelred. Leave this stray vir- 
gin alone, and go into the house and make 
love to Thuthelred, ye forgetful beggar, or 
else meet trouble. For I’m a bad man, and 
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suspected of killing not only Yvernelle’s 
father, but yours, too.” 

“Then, bedad!” says the Hero, “I consider 
meself justified in keeping me word of honor 
to the fair Yvernelle. Look,” says he, point- 
ing up at another young woman that stepped 
on the stage and got lost in the flare of the 
Heroine’s beauty, “observe the approach of 
the villainous Thuthelred. That woman is 
swearing to keep you and me apart; but, on 
me soul,” says the Hero, “I swear that you, 
Yvernelle, are a better-looking girl than this 
Thuthelred.” 

“What,” says the Villain, “her prettier 
than my Thuthelred? A slap in the face of 
me honor!” 

And with that the orchestra struck up 
with chords of disharmony, and the Villain 
cut a round hole with his sword in the air, 
and jumped through it to get at the Hero, 
that had come off with nothing but a dirk; 
and the only thing that saved the Hero’s 
life was the coming down of the curtain. 

“ And never a hiss!” says Clarence, wav- 
ing his hand in disgust at the stage. “They 
can sit and hear of 
a young girl’s father 
treated like that, and 
they never give vent to 
a word of objection—a 
fine creature like that,” 
says he, “and pretty as 
ever was made! And that 
Hero was no good; for 
why did n’t he pick up a 
cobble and make an end 
of that man with the 
sword? I ’ve always 
heard ill of the aristoc- 
racy,” says he, all va- 
cant with hunger, “and 
now I believe it; and in 
such a place where do- 
ings like that is received 
with applause I will not 
remain!” 

“And you two stop- 
ping here all this time!” says the Poet, red 
with exasperation. “How in the world do 
you know if they ’Il fit?” 

“What fit? Fit what?” says I. 

“Look here, mister,” says Clarence; “I 
don’t know what it is that I don’t know 
whether it fits, and I don’t know what it is 
that is made of wood; but whatever it is, I 
can neither play on it, eat it, nor spend it 
for beer; and this place is all crazy, and I’m 
going down to Andy Coggins’ to get a plate 
of beans.” j 
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“No, no—hold him!” says the Poet. 
“What will me play be without the fight? 
Could n’t ye see that from reading the book?” 
says he, answering several questions from 
millionaires in the same breath. 

“What book? What fight?” says we. 

“Oh, ’t is most extraordinary if ye have n’t 
understood,” says he, with impatience, brush- 
ing every one else aside and dragging us 
into a room. “Here ’s the two .suits of 
armor,” says he, “and why don’t you get 
into ’em? And here ’s your wooden swords. 
And there ’s half a bowl of punch. And 
what I want you to do is precisely this. Just 
a minute,” says he; and a lady’s-maid hauled 
him away. 

Clarence got that amused by the punch 
that he let me fit him into his sheet-iron 
vest, with the arms and legs of a lobster. 

“°T is the liquor of the aristocracy,” says 
he, with his head in the bowl; “and I’m 
wondering how long before I ’Il arrive at 
some opinion of it.” And he grew that tame 
I could put the sheet-iron head on him, with 
the face that opened and shut; and then, when 








“THE POET OPENS CLARENCE’S HELMET AND PASSES IT IN TO HIM.” 


he had absorbed the dregs of the punch, he 
gave the ghost of a smile. But when I 
stood him up complete and creaking in the 
rivets, he begun to complain of the ancients 
for fighting in such foolish clothes, and I 
knew he was running down again, and had 
arrived at no opinion of his liquor at all. 

“Them spider-legs of yours is the most 
awkward I ever see,” says he, watching me 
try with the armor, and him all at outs with 
creation. 

“Them ancients was all dwarfs,” says I, 
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sharing his humor; “and this tin trousers is 
a total misfit.” 

“That’s right,” says he; “say I’m a dwarf. 
And you get me all jailed inside of this crazy 
invention, and then you call it all off! The 
whole place is misfits,” says he, jumping up, 
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“CHAINED . . 


all maudlin with famine. “The liquor is weak 
as pap. And that Angora Poet ignores me, 
and that William de Stiffneck insults me. 
And never a taste of food, though ye hint 
as loud as a parrot in its cage. And I ’m 
going to take this tin foolishness off me 
back,” says he, fiddling violent with the 
armor, “and I’m going down to Andy Cog- 
gins’ to get—what’s the matter of it?” says 
he, wrestling with his iron gloves and trying 
to find his hands and feel for the buckles of 
his breastplate. “How do I get out of this?” 
says he, raising his voice beyond all decency. 
“Do I back up ag’in’ the wall and break the 
shell of it like a flea? Le’ me out of here!” 
says he, growing frantic. He dashed him- 
self ag’in’ the wall, and caromed off, jingling 
like a tinsmith. “Unscrew me head off of 
this!” he commands, pulling at his helmet. 
“Ye’ll not, then, will ye?” says he. And with 
that he took up a chair and hit himself that 
hard in the helmet that it knocked him 
down on the floor. 

“What’s the matter here?” says the Poet, 
breaking through the door. 

“It ’s beans—beans!” shouts Clarence, 
gesticulating with his legs like a beetle on 
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its back. “I’m on me way to Andy Cog- 
gins’ to get a plate of beans!” 

“Maybe the smell of food would revive 
him,” says I, withholding me sarcasm. 

“ Here!” says the Poet, snatching a strange 
pastry from William’s tray. ’T was a bit of 
cream paste hit up with a stick till it looked 
like the froth on a beer, and rolled inside of 
a cooky the thick of a post-card; and the 
Poet opens Clarence’s helmet and passes it 
in to him. 

“What ’s this?” says Clarence. 

“’T is food,” says the Poet. 

“Food?” says Clarence, with a gulp. “Ye 
call that food! I open me mouth for a hot 
repast, and, bedad! ye give me a half-gust of 
wind beat up with an egg! Take this Poet 
away,” says Clarence; “take him away, or 
I ’ll do meself harm with me feelings.” 

Then me and the Poet took consultation, 
and I come back to Clarence. 

“There ’s supper waiting at the end of the 
play,” says I. “And the man ye ’re to duel 
with will be that William the lackey, that 
says he was once in the cavalry; for I ’m too 
big for the armor, and William is just your 
size. And the Poet says that the cause of 
the fight will be your trying to save this 
beautiful Yvernelle from the hands of that 
Villain and William.” 

“For her?” says Clarence, jumping up. 
“And ag’in’ that William? Why did n’t ye 
say that before? Come right along and give 
me the cue. Look at that, now,” he whispers, 
pointing to the Villain, that was dragging 
the fine young lady by a chain to a tree. 
“People turn out for to see a poor girl mal- 
treated like that! Yes, yes, I know ’t is only 
a play; but where ’s the fun of it, and her 
face as sweet as the Countess of Cork? 
What does this William say to that?” says 
Clarence, all loose in the tongue with ex- 
citement; “and what do I say to him back?” 

“Whist!” says I. “The Poet has give me 
the book of the play, and I ’’m finding your 
place.” 

“O cruel foe,” says the poor girl, praying 
to the Villain, “here ’s me father slain at 
sunrise, me mother poisoned while saying 
the morning prayers, and now you stole me 
safeguard, me magic ruby, while I was wash- 
ing me face at yonder purling brook. Heaven 
will get even with you for this!” says she. 

“Me innocent dove,” says the Villain, 
“let ’s turn over a new leaf and forget that 
’t was me that slew your father and mother!” 

And here in the wings, with his wooden 
sword, stood the proud lackey William, iron- 
sheathed from the middle to his ends, and 
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ready to back the Villain for any blackguard 
trick that might be, with Clarence’s hair 
bristling at the sight of him. 

“°'T is a tragedy,” I whispers to Clarence. 
“You are the noble friend of Sir Hothryn 
the Hero; and the Poet says, above all 
things, fight strong, and not weak.” 

“Yes, yes,” says Clarence, “strong, and 
not weak. And a fine-looking head she has, 
and elegant feet,” says he, expanding with 
pleasure. “And poor William! What-will I 
do with his comic remains when I have him 
out of his shell?” 

“Whist! I’ve not arrived at the killing,” 
says I, blowing at the pages. 

“Poor William!” says Clarence, with a 
chuckle. A heavenly smile was bathing him 
head to foot; and he dropped the vizard of 
his helmet to hide his expectations. “ Bedad! 
I will make you an entertainment of that 
William!” says he, 
tickling himself with 
the words. “Bedad! 
I will make a climax 
of him!” 

“Clarence!” says 
I, all jutting with per- 
spiration. 

“ What, dear?” says 
he. 

The words stuck in 
me throat. How could 
I break to him what 
I had read? 

“Clarence dear,” 
says I, “it says in this 
book of instructions 
that the end of the 
fight—the end of the 
fight—” and here I 
broke down. 

“Yes, yes,” says 
Clarence, all beamin 
with light through 
the holes in his ar- 
mored face. “Do I 
dig a hole with me 
sword and bury him?” 

“ According to the 
book,” says I, swallow- 
ing me heart, “the end of the fight is a 
tragedy. And Sir Hothryn does n’t rescue 
the young lady at all, but gets killed. And 
the killing is done by William; and just be- 
fore that—why, William is required to kill 
Sir Gathred; and Sir Gathred—that ’s you!” 

’T was as though I had stepped on me pet 
canary in the middle of its song. From that 
moment from his helmet, that had grown as 
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light-hearted as a baby, exuded never a sigh 
nor a sign. “Did n’t ye understand?” says 
I, tapping his iron shoulder. But his whole 
suit of armor hung like an empty one in the 
Tower of London. I opened his face and 
looked inside of him. There he was; but his 
mouth was as tight asa clam, and I could n’t 
catch his eye. I made a circle of him: but 
when I looked here, his eye traveled there; 
and when I looked there, his eye traveled 
here. And I bit me lips like the taste of a 
funeral psalm, and mopped great drops of 
fear and doubt from me brow with the back 
of me hand. 

For Yvernelle, besides, was pulling us all 
by the nerves. Ye ’d thought ’t was true 
she was stolen away from her lover, and had 
no hope and no friends; and such was the 
melancholy of her voice and the clank of her 
chains that ten little misses in the front row 





“FUMING AND CLASHING LIKE WILD IRON HORNETS.” 


all blew their nose and would not look side- 
wise. 

“Clarence dear,” says I, walking on eggs, 
“'t is a bit misfortunate, sure; but you 
would n’t think of refusing to die, since ’t is 
meant so in the Poet’s book, of course?” 

He snapped down his vizard and closed 
himself in in the dark; and all me answer 
was a blood-curdling moan from Miss Yver- 
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nelle; for the Villain had just tried to pat 
her hand, and the end was approaching. 

“Clarence dear, could n’t ye speak?” says 
I. His eyes was set across the stage like 
diamonds, glittering on the opposite Wil- 
liam. 

At that moment the Hero shinned over 
the castle wall and stepped on the Villain’s 
toe and called him a hideous mask. The 
two rushed off fighting in the wings, with 
the orchestra doing shivers on the minor 
strings, and Yvernelle stitching back and 
forth, all stewing with tenter-hooks, till back 
comes the Villain with a groan. 

“Hothryn has cut off both me thumbs!” 
wails the Villain, falling down. “Arrest him 
for carrying a magic sword!” And on strug- 
gles the Hero, and gets chained by three 
farmers to the same tree with Yvernelle. 

“°T is the end, at last,” says she, breaking 
down. 

“Clarence,” says I, “’t is your turn soon. 
You will have reason—and let William kill 
you comfortable?” 

But he stood as silent as his picture. 

“Farewell, Hothryn,” says the Villain. 
“You was a brave young knight; but you 
got tangled in another man’s rope, and I ’il 
have you executed at once, on charge of 
heresy. Summon Sir Tancred!” 

And on drops William, like a bantam 
from the hand. Clarence gave motions of 
life. I listened outside of him, and me ther- 
mometer fell within me; for I heard him 
getting up steam. 

“Farewell, me love, then,” says Yvernelle, 
between her tears. “I ’ll make a funeral of 
meself as soon as you are dead.” 

“Hold!” says Hothryn. “I’ve just heard 
the horn of me faithful friend Sir Gathred. 
Art thou a man, Sir Tancred? Wilt fight 
Sir Gathred?” 

“T will!” says William, as stern as turn- 
ing away peddlers from the door. He began 
stamping his foot and cutting out fancy sil- 
houettes with his sword. I laid me hand on 
Clarence like a boiler planning to burst. 

“O’Shay darling —for good manners’ 
sake!” says I. 

“Hasten, Sir Gathred!” 
Hothryn, tipping us the wink. 
hangs all my sun and stars!” 

Then I shut me eyes like jumping off a 
cliff in a dream; and Clarence give a leap 
and exploded in the middle of the stage. 

When I looked up I knew that the worst 
had begun. The audience had risen in their 
seats. The Hero and Yvernelle stood frozen 
together with astonished hands, the Poet 
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gesticulating with a face like quinine, and 
the servants all pallid with fear. And in the 
center of it whirled William as Tancred and 
Clarence as Gathred, fuming and clashing 
like wild iron hornets, with the orchestra 
crashing and blaring like mad. They squared 
off one second for breath; then they collided 
together like two evil angels; and William 
fell down with the magnitude of a chandelier, 
and arose again, and fled, bedad! like a hair- 
less dog, leaving pieces of himself behind 
him, and calling out to be saved, with Clar- 
ence pursuing him like the wild Juggernaut, 
till they both got drowned in the cellar, by 
the roar of the audience and the shrieks of 
the servant-maids. 

The Hero and Yvernelle looked at each 
other all mouthless. How was he going to 
die, with no one to kill him? Or she to poi- 
son herself without reason? 

“Go on with the words—do something- 
die—die!” shouts the Poet, in a whisper 
from the wings. 

But the words would have sounded too 
foolish, with Clarence and William still pass- 
ing away like a thunder-storm in the cellar. 
The eye of the beholders went sudden to the 
Villain, that had laid still with his wounds, 
and had watched the fight with his back to 
the footlights. He was writhing and red in 
the face beyond control, that irreverent he 
was, and laughing at the cruel mess that 
O’Shay had made of the play. 

“For Heaven’s sake! can’t somebody do 
something?” calls the Poet; his voice half 
tears, and the audience wondering what was 
the hitch. 

“ All right,” says the Villain, shaking like 
jelly. He rolled over to the audience. 
“ Alas!” says he, with a frightful face, hold- 
ing up his two decapitated thumbs, “me 
wounds have proved fatal! Hothryn and 
Yvernelle, join hands for the dance of life!” 
he shouts. “For ’t is evident,” he says, with 
a grin that near split his face in twain, “that 
the Fates never intended ye should perish. 
I’m dying,” says he, with a horrible smile, 
“and well I’m paid for this day’s work. 
Now, ye wooden image,” says he, rolling 
over to the man at the rope, “come down 
with your curtain!” 

And down it went, to a tumult stupendous. 
Clarence come up from the cellar alone. 

“You ignorant fool!” squeaks the Poet, 
with rage. “You, with your beastly knock- 
about—you, with your low-lived horse- 
play—” ; 

But in burst the door and a mob of mil- 
lionaires. 








THE MAN 


“Hurrah!” says they. “Girls all sobbing 
in every direction, and that surprise—that 
blood-stirring combat at the end—when ye 
had us all worked up believing ’t would 
turn out a tragedy! Masterly!” says they. 
“The finest thing,in the language! And 
let’s have something to eat.” 

| found a short cut across the lawn to 
that door where William had insulted us. 
There, in the mist and electric light, was 
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Clarence, coming down the steps in all his 
armor, shining like Hamlet's father. 

“Where the divil ye going?” says I. 

“Have no conversation with me,” says he, 
waving his wooden sword, “and keep com- 
pany with yourself. I’m on me way to Andy 
Coggins’ to get a plate of beans.” 

Then he swallowed himself in the fog; 
and I heard the how! of a dog that ran off 
with its tail at half-mast. 













THE MAN OF DESTINY.’ 
BY CLINTON DANGERFIELD. 


| this, the burning winds and biting rain 
Were powerless against him, and the spite 
Of the coiled snake, ay watchful on the plain, 
Was foiled; for this, the young West's wholesome might 


Entered his veins; for this, the stifling ring 
Of evil in the civic life was snapped. 

Harmless the wiles of each envenomed thing, 
Freely he passed where other men were trapped. 


f O maker of To-morrow, by those pains 

: Endured to reach the round world’s noblest seat, 
7 By the ideals that led you on, and trained 

Your will to dominance, by all the sweet 


Returns of love which on just rulers wait, 
Give us such new and kindly days that none 
Shall linger at the ruined bars of hate, 
And misconception’s work shall be undone. 





Aye, give us Yesterday; but on it raise 
A greater nation than the old day knew; 

Thus men who dreamed of this shall stand at gaze 
In wondering awe to find that high dream true. 


1 See “The New President: A Prayer,” THE Century for November, 1901. 





































S7RITH the steady expansion and 
») Eas N increasing complexity of the 
A\X/ A\ American university, the 
iA AN problem of finding a man fitted 
, ray) y\ to preside over it is becom- 

as ing more and more difficult. 
Local pride demands that he shall be an 
alumnus of the institution. He must have 
executive ability in a high degree, and he 
must have, also, an intuitive knowledge of 
human nature, which will enable him to 
guide without friction the work of eminent 
specialists in almost every department of 
science and art. He must be young enough 
to be energetic and progressive, and he must 
be old enough to be conservative and sure 
of himself. He must be pleasant in address 
and accomplished in speech, that he may be 
a satisfactory representative of the univer- 
sity before the public at large. He needs 
not only robust common sense, but also a 
keen sense of humor, which will enable him 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. . 


} AD Henley died, his course half run— 
Had Henley died, and Stevenson 
Been left on earth, of him to write, 

He would have chosen to indite 
His name in generous phrase—or none. 


No envious humor, cold and dun, 
Had marred the vesture he had spun, 
All luminous, to clothe his knight— 
Had Henley died! 


Ah, well! at rest—poor Stevenson!— 
Safe in our hearts his place is won. 
There love shall still his love requite: 
His faults divinely veiled from sight, 
Whose tears had fallen in benison, 
Had Henley died! 
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to see things in their proper proportion. 
He must have tact and judgment, and the 
faculty of inspiring confidence in the com- 
munity, so that he may win friends for 
the institution, and attract to it the large 
gifts now more needful than ever. If not 
absolutely a scholar himself, in the nar- 
rower meaning of the word, he ought to be 
a man of high culture, in thorough sympathy 
with the loftiest aims of scholarship. And, 
finally, if possible, he should be also an edu- 
cational expert, having thought out his own 
opinions upon the vexed questions which 
beset the training of youth in the United 
States to-day. 

These qualifications are so many and so 
various that only rarely can a university 
hope to secure a president who possesses 
even a majority of them. It is the singu- 
lar good fortune of Columbia University 
that it has been able to find them all 
united in the man whom the trustees have 
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now elected to the presidency, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. A graduate of Columbia, 
having in his college days distinguished 
himself as a student, and also taken part in 
the manifold undergraduate activities of the 
time, Dr. Butler attended the universities 
of Berlin and Paris, although it was from 
his alma mater that he finally took his de- 
cree of doctor of philosophy. Appointed an 
assistant in philosophy in 1885, he became 
the head of the department in 1890, being 
then only twenty-eight years of age. 

He had begun early to pay special atten- 
tion to education, to its history, its theories, 
and its practice, having been urged thereto 
by President Barnard, who was a man of 
marked originality, far in advance of his 
time, and who was then laying the founda- 
tion for much of the expansion of Columbia 
which became possible under President Seth 
Low. In one vacation Dr. Butler taught 
in an ungraded country school, gaining in- 
valuable experience. Later, for eight years, 
he served as chairman of the committee on 
education of the New Jersey State Board of 
Education. At Columbia he was instrumen- 
tal in having education accepted as a proper 
subject for university instruction at a time 
when it had not been attempted anywhere 
else, even in Germany, where there were only 
casual lectures on the subject by one or an- 
other of the professors of philosophy. At 
Columbia Dr. Butler’s courses on education 
were so solidly established that the title 
of his chair was changed at his request, 
and he became, in 1895, professor of phi- 
losophy and education. In this change he 
had been guided by the advice of Professor 
Paulsen, who had warned him never to allow 
education to be divorced from philosophy, 
lest it sink to a mere imparting of peda- 
gogic devices, to a sterile collecting of the 
tricks of the teacher’s craft. His success 
in showing that education was a subject 
capable of being taught in a university 
aroused wide-spread interest in other insti- 
tutions; and the example at Columbia has 
been followed at several of the leading Amer- 
ican universities where there are now pro- 
fessorships of education. 

Having set about the scientific study of 
education at Columbia, Professor Butler saw 
the need also of practical training, and, with 
this end in view, he was able to bring about, 
in 1887, the establishment of Teachers Col- 
lege, of which he was the first president. 
He also founded, in 1890, the “Educational 
Review,” of which he is still the editor, and 
which has been of inestimable service in 
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raising the educational standards of the 
United States. Two series of books are 
also the result of his editorial activity, one 
devoted to the lives of the “Great Educa- 
tors,” and the other entitled the “Teacher’s 
Professional Library.” His own views upon 
certain of the most important educational 
problems were published, in 1898, in “The 
Meaning of Education,” a book which has 
gone through several editions, and which 
has already been translated into French and 
German, Russian and Italian. In 1900 he 
edited two volumes of monographs on “ Edu- 
cation in the United States,” which were 
sent by the national government to the Paris 
Exposition as part of its exhibit. For this 
and his other services to the cause of edu- 
cation, Dr. Butler was awarded three gold 
medals. 

What is known at Harvard and at Yale 
as the Graduate School is now divided at 
Columbia into three distinct groups, the 
School of Political Science, the School of 
Pure Science, and the School of Philosophy, 
each in charge of its own faculty. The 
School of Political Science, the first to be 
organized, was modeled upon the Paris 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and it 
served, in turn, as the model of the London 
School of Economics. It publishes the in- 
valuable “Political Science Quarterly,” and 
it is perhaps the subdivision of Columbia 
best known abroad, and especially beyond 
the confines of the English language. The 
second to be set up was the School of Phi- 
losophy, which has control of all graduate 
studies, not only in philosophy and educa- 
tion, but also in ethics and psychology, in 
classical philology, in Oriental studies, and 
in modern languages and literatures. Dr. 
Butler served as the dean of the School 
of Philosophy from its formal organization 
in 1890 to his recent promotion to the presi- 
dency of the university, and to his skill and 
zeal is due much of its extraordinary devel- 
opment. He saw clearly that even if it was 
a disadvantage to Columbia, as a college for 
undergraduates, that it was surrounded by a 
great city, its metropolitan situation was, on 
the other hand, an advantage to Columbia 
as a university attended by graduate stu- 
dents, who could have at their disposal fa- 
cilities for research and observation, in libra- 
ries, museums, and galleries, in theaters, law 
courts, and hospitals, that were wholly be- 
yond the reach of those who are attending 
institutions established in small towns. With 
Dr. Butler as its dean, the School of Philoso- 
phy at Columbia has been steadily extend- 
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ing its instruction and attracting more and 
more students, until there are now at least 
as many graduates in attendance there as 
are to be found taking advanced studies at 
any other American university. 

While engaged at Columbia in guiding the 
School of Philosophy, in establishing educa- 
tion as a university subject, and, later, in 
directing the summer session first attempted 
in 1900, Dr. Butler was also taking a promi- 
nent part in the educational activities not 
only of New York, but of the United States. 
The new school law of the metropolis, now 
firmly embedded in the revised charter, is 
largely the result of his efforts; and to his 
advice and aid is due a part of the instant 
success of the new high schools which are 
now an honor to New York. He has long 
been one of the most influential members 
of the National Educational Association, of 
which he was the president in 1895; and he 
is one of the half-dozen men who deserve 
the credit for the educational awakening 
of the last decade throughout the United 
States. He it was who suggested that the 
National Educational Association ought to 
appropriate funds for the thorough investi- 
gation of vexed questions; and thus was 
brought about the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Ten (with President Eliot at its 
head), whose famous report pointed the way 
to a scientific reorganization of the teaching 
in our secondary schools. 

Dr. Butler himself wrote the report of 
the committee of the National Educational 
Association, adverse to the establishment of 
a national university in Washington, but 
suggesting that the government collections 
be made available for students; and the 
organization outlined in this report served 
as a basis for the institution for encouraging 
research which Mr. Carnegie has now en- 
dowed with ten million dollars. As its sec- 
retary, again, Dr. Butler organized the work 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
which conducts the entrance examinations 
for all the colleges in the Middle States and 
for many of those in New England, applying 
uniform standards, satisfactory alike to the 
college professors and to the teachers of the 
training-schools. These labors in behalf of 
educational progress, his presence at all the 
meetings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, where he is always a most popular 
speaker, and his editorship of the “Educa- 
tional Review,” have made Dr. Butler better 
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known to the teachers of the United States 
than any one else, with the possible excep- 
tion of President Eliot and of Dr. Harris. 

He is as popular with his own students at 
Columbia as he is with the teachers at large, 
and he is as highly respected. His labors 
outside of Columbia have not been allowed 
to starve his courses in college; on the con- 
trary, they seem to have nourished them. 
He is himself a teacher of unusual power 
and suggestiveness. He has not only the 
encyclopedic information and the preci- 
sion of statement of the scholar, but his 
learning has been thoroughly assimilated. 
His knowledge is always available for in- 
stant use. His presentation of the difficult 
problems ‘of philosophy is transparent and 
individual; as a student once remarked, “I 
did n’t think philosophy could be as clear as 
Professor Butler makes it.” But this clarity 
is not obtained at the cost of depth or of 
breadth. In fact, one of the foremost philo- 
sophical thinkers of America, who had had 
unusual opportunities for judging, recently 
informed a friend that he had long believed 
that Dr. Butler’s lectures on philosophy might 
be considered “ the most valuable instruction 
given anywhere, in that they enable stu- 
dents to understand our present civilization 
in the light of what is positive and valuable 
in the old civilization.” 

Dr. Butler has a remarkable record of ex- 
perience and achievement, but he has never 
allowed his interest in his professional stud- 
ies to absorb his whole attention or to narrow 
his mind. A scholar and a man of affairs, 
he is also a man of the world. He takes 
a deep interest in life, and he has a broad 
outlook on it. His understauding of science, 
in its broader aspects, is unusual. His fa- 
vorite reading is history, and he follows 
contemporary politics with keen attention. 
He has served in the State conventions of 
his party, and he was one of the founders 
of the Citizens’ Union. He is almost as well 
known to the leaders of opinion in Wash- 
ington as he is to the educational world, 
and he is an intimate friend of President 
Roosevelt. He is a member of various clubs 
in New York—the Century, the Authors, 
the Players. Being a busy man, he has al- 
ways time to spare for his friends. And it 
may be added that there are very few men 
who have as many friends as Nicholas Mur- . 
ray Butler, or who faces life with so much 
zest. 
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A DISCUSSION 
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QAY; I like to chin wit’ 
hI Mr. Paul because he 
makes up woids as he goes 
along, and dat ’s fun for 
me; and I puts him wise on 
real woids, and dat’s good 
for him. 

“It’s improving to me,” 
he says, “it ’s improving 
to me, and it’s amusing to 
you,” he says. “ Wit’ im- 
provement and amuse- 
ment,” he says, “ even New- 
port would be endurable.” 

But dat was only a jolly, 
for we has a place at New- 
port, and when our folks— 
His Whiskers, Miss Fan- 
nie, Mr. Burton, and Lit- 
tle Miss Fannie— goes dere 
Mr. Paul chases along, too, 
so of course it ’s endur- 
able to him. See? He comes to our country 
place de odder day, and, as de folks was all 
out on de road getting deirselves perfumed 
wit’ ottar-of-mobile oil, he says he ’d stop 
awhile and improve his mind wit’ a short con- 
versatserony wit’ me, if I had time to spare. 

I had time to burn and was looking for a 
furnace, so I asks him had he been to see 
Sally Bernhardt out on top of de stage in 
“Leglong.” 

“No,” says he. “No, I has not went,” he 
says, “for I loaned me Ollendorff to a friend 
who was going to Paris,” he says, “to buy 
some Old Masters off a new shop what is 
turning ’em out at cut rates,” he says. “I 
stopped at home,” he says, “and wrote an 
essay on ‘Books dat have Helped me 
Friends,’” he says. “De drama,” he says— 
“de drama, as interrupted by Miss Bern- 
hardt,” he says, “is a great moral’ teacher. 
A French play done by Miss Bernhardt,” he 
says, “offers a grand chance to draw moral 
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lessons,” he says. “Tell me, Chames,” he 
says, “what did you draw?” 

“TI drew ten dollars,” I says, “ten good, 
long green plunks I had hid from de Duch- 
ess, for de price of two seats,” I says. “De 
Duchess told me she ’d die if she did n’t go, 
so I give her de ten plunks to buy de tickets, 
and den found out dat Miss Fannie had give 
de Duchess her seats. Say,” I says, “is dat 
goil—is de Duchess—a finecier? What? 
All she needs is a stock-ticker and a steam- 
yacht to make her a Steel Trust magnet.” 

“A Steel Trust magnet,” says Mr. Paul, 
“must have a soul of iron,” he says. “De 
Duchess is too peaceful for de job.” 

“Sure,” I says. “De Duchess is for peace 
if I has de price,” I says. “When I asks her 
for de ten plunks she flimflammed me out 
of, she says, ‘Let us not quarrel, Chames,’ 
she says, ‘about a little ting like dat. You 
is reckless wit’ your wealt’,’ she says, ‘so I ’I] 
keep de money for fear you might buy a 
house and lot on Fift’? Avenoo wit’ it,’ she 
says. 

“But ‘Leglong’ was wort’ de loss of ten,” 
I says. “It wasa better play dan ‘De Moon- 
shiner’s Bride’ we seen in de Bowery de week 
before. Most pieces on de stage gives all de 
fighting to de men,” I says, “but woman is 
more courageouser dan man,” I says, “and 
‘Leglong’ proved it.” 

“How is dat, Chames?” says Mr. Paul. 

“Woman,” I says, “don’t care about de 
distance between bases. If dey needs a home 
run in deir business, dey lights out for it, 
wit’out fussing about a home-run hit to run 
on,” I says. “Mr. Leglong,” I says, “wanted 
de ball knocked over de fence before he ’d 
get away from his base. But dere was a goil 
in de play—she was de countess— what was 
out for a home run wit’out caring wedder 
de ball was over de fence or in de pitcher’s 
hand,” I says. 

“She was ’pestuous,” says Mr. Paul. 
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“She was a loidy,” I says. “But, say,” I act upon deir belief dat two and two make 
says, “de mug what wrote ‘Leglong’ was no any old t’ing in de mult’plication-table.” 
happy, happy farmer lad. He knowed dat “Little Miss Fannie knows her mult’pli- 
women would pungle up five good plunks of cation-table,” I says, “and she is a boid.” 
deir husbands’ boodle to see a play what “Truly,” says Mr. Paul. “Woman is a 





er 








—es, 0. 


“BEFORE WE WENT TO DE PLAY DE DUCHESS GIVES ME A SONG AND DANCE ABOUT IT.” 


proved dey had more sand dan man has,” I 
says, “when dey would n’t yield half a plunk 
to see ‘ De Moonshiner’s Bride,’ where a man 
saves a woman from awful deat’ in every act 
—wit’ six acts, at dat.” 

“TI has observed,” says Mr. Paul, “some 
evidence of de trut’ of your s’mil’tude. But 
de fact dat de countess in ‘Leglong’ had 
more courage dan de duke proves dat women 
knows more bases is stole dan is earned. 
Woman,” he say, “as you remark, Chames,” 
he says, “is more courageouser dan man. To 
be sure,” he says, “she is afraid of a mouse; 
but we should blame de mouse for dat, not 
woman. De loidy you speak of in ‘ Leglong’ 
was an exception to de rule,” he says, using 
dose dude woids he has a strangle-hold on— 
“an exception to de rule dat women do not 





boid because she pretends to believe in de 
mult’plication-table. We sends our daugh- 
ters to college,”—he was jollying, for Mr. 
Paul is a bachelor, —“ and dey learns todefine 
de indefinable,” says he, making up woids as 
he went along, “and,” he says, “dey learns 
to harmonize poetry and sense; beyond 
which,” he says, “effort of de human mind 
would be flying in de face of nature. Yet,” 
he says, “woman only makes a bluff of be- 
lieving dat twice two is four, and dereby,” 
he says, “under Providence, is preserved for 
us to love, honor, and obey. What,” he says, 
“would dis woild be odderwise?” 

“Search me,” I says. “Search me. I ain’t 
got de answer.” 

“If de fem’nine mind acted upon its inner- 
radcable ”—dat ’s de very woid he used, in- 
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ner-radcable!—“ belief dat twice two makes 
what it wants it to, even de simple summer goil 
would make Jones of Arc look like a loidy golf- 
player, ten down and eight to go,” he says. 
Just den Miss Fannie came in, so! did n’t 
get a chance to ask Mr. Paul who Miss Jones 
of Arkansas was; but if she was like de 
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on him he was de lad who foist found out 
dat you can’t saw wood and lead de cotillion 
at de same time. De cotillion is all right 
for dose what has n’t started a fire what 
needs cord-wood to keep it going. 
Napoleon and Grant never was no good at 
leading a cotillion, but dey has de biggest 


“HE RUBS IT INTO HER ABOUT GETTING MARRIED ON DE SLY IN A HURRY.” 


countess in “Leglong,” she never raked no 
hay for a living. Did you see Sally Bern- 
hardt in dat play? No? Den let me tell you 
about it. 

Before we went to de play de Duchess 
gives me a song and dance about it. She is 
from de same for’n part Miss Bernhardt 
comes from. Dey bote talks French, and I’m 
getting a little bit gay wit’ dat langwudge 
meself. 

When de Duchess told me about “Leg- 
long” she told me about somet’ing else. 
Dat ’s de way wit’ all women, and specially 
de Duchess. When she wants to win a hat 
off Miss Fannie she don’t talk about de hat, 
but about how fine Little Miss Fannie is 
coming along wit’ her French. Dat mostly 
fetches de hat and a pair of gloves to boot. 

Instead of giving me a straight tip on 
“Leglong” she talked about a mug named 
Napoleon. Say, he was a top-liner for fair. 
He was n’t a has-been, nor a will-be, but he 
was an izzer. He was it. From de tip I got 


tombs in de woild, and deir names was in 
de poipers more dan a opray-singer wit’ a 
sore t’roat—and dey never had no press- 
agent, at dat. 

Say, if Napoleon was boss of New York, 
Dick Croker would be looking for a dollar- 
a-day job in de tunnel railroad. Dat’s right. 

Well, dis play would never been writ if it 
had n’t been for Napoleon; so if you don’t 
know about him you might as well stop at 
home from de teeater and save de price. He 
is de main guy, and dat ’s why I ’m putting 
you wise on him. 

He was a boss. See? But he did n’t get 
his job from his ma, like de Prince of Wales; 
and he did n’t get elected, like Billy O’Brien. 
He just sized up de job, liked de looks of it, 
and says, “I choose dat.” See? 

Dere was a lot of ready-made kings hold- 
ing down easy jobs around dere, and some 
of ’em says to him, “Nay, nay, Pauline! 
Guess again,” dey says. De Duchess tells 
me dat suited Nap down to de ground. Dey 


























“DEY TALKED SO MUCH, AND 


was looking for trouble, and Nap had trouble 
to give away; and, besides, he was a scrapper 
from de scrap-basket. 

All dose ready-made kings gets deir gangs 
togedder and puts up a fight. Nap had de 
loveliest time of his life. Every time he had 
a scrap he win a new district, and he put 
his own leaders over more districts dan dere 
is between de Battery and de Bronx. 

He made his brodder Joe leader of de Dago 
Spanish district, where dey builds targets 
for Dewey and Sampson; his brodder Lou 
he put in charge of Holland, which is Teddy 
Roosevelt’s old district; his brodder Romy 
he sets up over Westphalia, where de hams 
come from; his brodder-in-law, a fly cop 
named Murray, who ’d been captain of de 
Paris Tenderloin, he made leader of Naples, 
guinney district where de street-sweepers 
come from. He had one of de grandest 
shake-ups dere ever was. 





DERE WAS SO LITTLE DOING.” 








Den all de kings what had and had n’t 
lost deir jobs dey calls a caucus, and says, 
“We must get togedder and turn down dis 
upstart, or he ’ll stampede de convention, 
and we won’t have a place even on de Com- 
mittee on Music and Fireworks. Let us,” 
dey says, “stand hand to hand, and toe to 
toe, and heel to heel,” dey says, “ for shorter 
hours and longer jobs,” dey says. “Let us,” 
dey says, “h’ist de banner of Reform, and 
spurn de mailed hand of irony from our 
midst,” dey says. 

Well, de Reformers quit fighting among 
deirselves, and Napoleon’s gang was n’t 
strong enough to win wit’out no thoid party 
in de field to split de Reform vote; so de 
combine come down to de Harlem wit’ a 
majority. Den Nap went over to a place 
called Elba to race his horses and to wait 
for de Reformers to begin making faces at 
each odder. But he came back a steamer or 
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“*NOW DAT I HAS DE FIELD OF WAGRAM 


two too soon, and, in a lovely fight called 
Waterloo, he met his finish. He was a good 
one, and I ’m sorry I never met him. 

I asked de Duchess who it was knocked 
him out—who got de decision. She says 
nobody knocked Napoleon out; dat he put 
himself in de hands of his friends, and dey 
put him on an island what had no phone to 
France, so he could n’t get his gang to- 
gedder again. 

“Napoleon was not defeated,” says de 
Duchess. “He was betrayed.” 

She was so cross about it I asked Mr. 
Paul who win Waterloo, and he says, 
“Chames,” he says, “a long and agreeable 
study of history, romance, and de drama has 
led me to believe,” he says, “dat de battle of 
Waterloo was won by a loidy named Becky 
Sharp,” he says. 

I don’t know if she was Russian, Prussian, 
or Irish, but she must have been one of 
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TO MESELF, I WILL MAKE A FEW REMARKS.’ 


dose Jones of Arkansas goils to put as good 
a man as Nap out of business. 

Well, Napoleon had a son, and his name 
was Leglong, and he ’s de little duke de 
play is about. 

De play shows dat de Reformers was dead 
leery —afraid, see?—of Leglong, so dey tells 
his ma to take him over to Austria, and see 
dat he never learned to play politics, never 
had a gang, and never tried to run a primary. 

De duke’s ma—she was de Widdy Napo- 
leon, of course— got gay in Austria and mar- 
ried again, and de little duke, Leglong, was 
sore dat she forgot her place as Nap’s widdy. 
He told her so, too; and right dere, while de 
Duchess was whispering to me what dey was 
saying on de stage, I caught on dat de gent 
what wrote “Leglong” knew a good t’ing 
when he seen it, for he ’d stole de mix-up of 
de actors in de piece from anodder play | 
seen ence, and its name is “ Hamlet.” 
























Ever see “Hamlet”? Let me tell you: 
Edwin Boot’ used to say to his modder, de 
queen, “You ought to be ’shamed of your- 
self, getting gay like dis, and marrying 
again so soon,” he said. “You forget too 
quick,” he said. “I’m going to get into de 
ring and do some fighting,” he said. “Den- 
mark is rotten,” he said. Den de queen said 
she ’d tell her husband, and Boot’ said, “ No, 
don’t tell him. I ’ll be good,” he said. But 
he had to talk, so he said de old king, what 
was Boot’s pa, was a better man, in or out 
of a fight, dan de one his ma married. 

Listen: Leglong sings just de same kind 
of a song to his ma. He says he ’ll get busy 
and fight till all de quitter blood is out of 
him. Here ’s what de Duchess tells me he 
says to his ma: 

“Si jai du sang des rois, il faut qu’on me 
le tire.” 

All de same he don’t: he just talks. 

His ma sees he ’s no wood-sawyer like 
his pa, so she truns a scare into him. In- 
stead of fighting de quitter blood out of him, 
he quits and says for her not to peach to 
Metternich. But he has to talk, too, so he 
says to his ma, “Forget it.” See? Just like 
we say in America, “Ah, forget it!” He 
rubs it into her about getting married on de 
sly in a hurry, and says she forgets so easy. 
“Vous oubliez si vite,” he says, and dat 
means, “ You has a slick mind not to remem- 
ber.” 

Say, on de level, isdat “Hamlet”? What? 

I told de Duchess dat, and she says, 
“Naturellement.” De two plays is much de 
same, she says. De English, she says, was 
always stealing French brains, and most 
likely de mug what wrote “Hamlet” stole it 
from “ Leglong.” 

Well, de little duke’s ma got shy of her 
job of keeping Leglong from learning his 
daddy’s game, so de Reformers put a geezer 
named Metternich over him. He was a sort 
of Headquarters’ detective, and rubbered 
around trying to keep de little duke from 
learning Napoleon’s record, so he would n’t 
get gay and go out and make a reputation 
for himself. 

Say, dere was no use paying wages to 
Metternich. Leglong was taught everyt’ing 
dat would do him any good, and somet’ings 
dat would n’t; but dere was no fight in him 
—only talk. 

Why, say, de Nap push from Paris fixed 
it up a dozen times to turn de trick and 
make de little duke king, but he was always 
short on nerve and long on talk. No one 
had de right to tell him to cut his lines, so 
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he talked himself to deat’ before he could 
make up his mind to chase himself to Paris, 
where his gang was ready to smash de Anti- 
Vice Committee if he would say de woid. 

Dey talked so much, and dere was so little 
doing, I was getting dat tired feeling, and 
would went home, but at last de countess 
got into action, and den dere was trouble for 
fair. 

But foist let me tell you: dere was a 
actor,—he’s Irish all right, his name is 
Cooghlan, but he speaks French as well as 
de Duchess, —and he played de part of a ser- 
geant doing business to-get de duke his 
dad’s job. But he was a chappy alongside 
de countess when she started playing ball. 
When a gang from a tough ward in Paris 
comes over to where de duke was, dey says 
to him, “Get a move on, your Dukeship,” dey 
says. “Play ball,” dey says. “De push-cart 
men in belle Pareeis not doingat’ing but sell- 
ing your mug on pipes and wipes. It’s up 
to you,” dey says, “to line out a tree-bagger 
and win de game. Keep your eye on de ball,” 
dey says. 

Wit’ dat every one began talking again, 
and Sally Bernhardt, who was de duke, 
talked more dan any one else. But wit’ dis, 
and wit’ dat, and mostly wit’ de help of de 
countess, dey hustled de game along till 
one night de gang agreed to make a rush to 
Paris, run de town wide open, give de Re- 
formers de merry ha-ha, and make a Ten- 
derloin of de Boulevard dees Eyetalian, as 
soon as de duke should show up wit’ a claim 
of a majority. 

What happened? Who got busy foist? 
Was it Leglong? Not a bit like it! It was 
de countess. Notting was doing wit’ de 
duke but de same old line of talk. It was 
only by letting Miss Bernhardt and Con 
Cooghlan talk all de time dat dey manages 
to fetch ’em as far as de Wagram base-ball 
field, where de duke’s dad once had one of 
de finest games of his life. 

Still notting doing. Instead of taking his 
bat and swinging on de solus plexer of de 
Reformers, de duke all to once t’inks of a 
engagement he has wit’ aloidy. De countess 
says she ’d keep de engagement dressed up 
in close like de duke’s; and she done it, and 
got into a cutting scrape wit’ de loidy’s 
brodder. 

Den de countess takes de L road out to 
Wagram, and when she finds Leglong still 
talking, she t’rows up bote hands, and says, 
“For heaven’s sake, me dear duke,” she says, 
“get busy,” she says. “Get a move on!” 

“T cannot leave you—a woman!” he says. 
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“Small loss to leave a goil!” she says. 
“But you has fought for me,” says he. 
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De duke asks de countess was de loidy 
on hand at de engagement. She says no, 


“T has,” she says, “and made a reputation but dat de cops was. 


for you,” she says. “I ’m a fencer from 





See de point? It was a woman who done 
de. fighting, got wounded, 
and was telling de man to 
get busy; but it. was a man 
who done notting but talk. 
Why, she kept at him till 
de cops came and chased 
her off de lot. Dat left 
de duke alone. Instead 
of making a run for Paris, 
he says, “Now dat I has 
de field of Wagram all to 
meself, I will make a few 


remarks.” 
Den I had cold _ feet 
again. 


Say, on de level, he talked 
so much de old soldiers got 
up out of deir graves and 
asks him would he please 
move on to de next lot, or 
hire a hall, and leave ’em in 
peace. Dat was where dey 
was not wise. If dere was 
one ting more dan anodder 
de duke was looking for, it 
was a chance to talk to 
somebody; so he talked back 
at de G. A. R. till de colonel 
of de post turned out some 
live soldiers to make de 
duke quit. 

It was all over but de 
picture and de_ curtain. 
Leglong took cold on de 
base-ball lot and dies in 
de next act. De only man 
who ’d done any fighting for 
him was a woman; all de 
sneak woik again’ him was 
done by a man, de gazeaboo 
Metternich. 

When we left de teeater 
de Duchess was crying wit’ 


9 ” “ 
“‘1F NAPOLEON’S SON HAD ONLY BEEN A GOIL,’ SHE SAYS. rage. She says to me, “If 


Napoleon’s son had only been 


Sword Hollow,” she says. “But let dat go: a goil,” she says, “she’d been in Paris taking 


get a move on. Partez!” she says. 

“You are wounded!” he says. 

“And you are talking,” says she. “Her 
brodder led for me, and I give him le coup 


de contre-pointe,” she says. 


Dat ’s French for “knock-out.” 


five o’clock at de Louvre, while dat silly duke 
was raising ghosts to talk to,” she says. 

It don’t count against woman as a fighter 
dat she ’s afraid of a mouse, for dere ain’t 
no district wort’ winning dat is run by mice, 
anyway. What? 















































LEE AT APPOMATTOX. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BREAK-UP OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


BY E. P. 


BIOOKING back at the situation 

/ of the Confederate Army of 

| Northern Virginia at the open- 

| ing of the spring campaign of 

5, 2 1865, it is hard to conceive that 

any man in it could have failed to realize that 

its career must soon be brought to a close. 

To defend Richmond and Petersburg, it was 

stretched out from the Chickahominy, on 

the left, to Five Forks, on the right, crossing 

two rivers, a distance by its shortest roads of 

over thirty miles, to hold which there were 

only about fifty thousand men of all arms, and 

there were, virtually, no more men left where 
those came from. 


In front of us, in many places within pis- 
tol-shot, lay the enemy with about one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men, and with no 
end of men left at home to be had if needed. 
Had Grant chosen, he could have gotten 
twice as many, for the United States at that 


time had nearly a million men in arms. And, 
indeed, up through the Carolinas were march- 
ing Sherman and Schofield, almost unop- 
posed, with nearly ninety thousand more to 
come upon our flank. Yet the army never 
seemed to realize at all the drawing near of 
the inevitable result. 

When the Confederate peace commis- 
sioners went to the Fort Monroe conference, 
I recollect a sort of indignant apprehension 
that they might be led to discuss something 
less than our absolute independence, and 
nothing else, I am sure, would have been 
easily accepted by the army. 

It was developed at that conference that 
by returning to the Union we might not 
only secure favorable political conditions, 
but possibly, also, four hundred millions in 
government bonds as compensation for sla- 
very. Perhaps we may be called monumental 
idiots in not realizing our desperate situa- 
tion and in refusing such liberal terms. But, 
if so, we have paid the penalty of our folly, 
and is it not now best for all that our cause 
was lost—not compromised? 

Vou. LXIII.—109, 


ALEXANDER, BRIGADIER-GENERAL, C.S.A. 


While I cannot recall the faintest con- 
scious doubt of the final success of our cause, 
one circumstance makes it evident that that 
subconsciousness which seems to fee] the 
“haps in the air that a moment may bring” 
had begun to absorb some idea of what was 
coming. 

The circumstance was this: I had some 
seven hundred dollars in bank in Richmond. 
One warm day in March, as the air began 
to feel springlike and balmy, without any 
conscious thought, I got a friend going into 
Richmond to draw my Confederate money 
and invest it in gold. He brought me a 
ten-dollar gold piece, which I put in my 
pocket, and thus I saved that much from 
the wreck. 

General Lee himself was not yet entirely 
without hope, and on March 25 actually left 
his own lines and made a furious and bloody, 
but unsuccessful, assault upon the enemy’s 
strongly fortified position at Fort Stedman, 
apparently in the belief that he could still 
cope with the whole Federal army if he 
could get them out of their intrenchments. 
This desperate sortie was thoroughly char- 
acteristic of General Lee. 

When he first assumed command of the 
army, he came from West Virginia, where 
there had been no fighting, and some of the 
Richmond papers assailed him bitterly as 
vacillating and timid. In conversation on the 
subject, at the time, with Colonel Ives of 
President Davis’s staff, during a ride along 
the lines, I asked his estimate of Lee. His 
reply was impressive. Stopping his horse 
and turning to face me, he said: “ Lee is the 
most audacious officer in either army, Confed- 
erate or Federal. He will fight quicker and 
longer, and take more desperate chances, 
than any other general this country has ever 
seen, and you will live to see it.” It was a 
remarkable prediction to have been made 
before Lee had ever fought a battle. Many 
of our subsequent battles recalled it to my 
mind, but none of them more forcibly than 
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this brave effort to destroy a veteran army 
of nearly thrice his numbers. 

My command at this time included, with 
the field artillery north of the Appomattox, 
the heavy batteries and torpedo defenses of 
the James River. The enemy’s fleet of iron- 
clads occupied the river a short distance 
below, and would frequently steam up and 
exchange shots with our long-range guns. 

In the latter part of March a lot of tor- 
pedoes were prepared to be set adrift at 
night, arranged to float with the current 
down among the enemy’s vessels, then set- 
tle a few feet under water, anchor them- 
selves promiscuously about, and wait for 
something to run against them. As it would 
be impossible to guess how many there were 
and where they had settled, they would tend 
to discourage navigation in our direction. 

On April 2 I went down into the swamp, 
where arrangements were being made to 
launch the torpedoes that night, and spent 
the whole day in having them filled with 
powderand made ready. About sundown I re- 
turned to my camp for dinner, and there first 
heard of the events of the previous twenty- 
four hours at Petersburg. Pickett’s division 
had been captured at Five Forks, the lines 
at Petersburg were broken, A. P. Hill and 
many other officers were killed —among them 
Willie Pegram, the brilliant young colonel 
of artillery, loved and admired throughout 
the army. 

Our men had fought everywhere as well 
as ever they fought before, and at many 
points had driven the enemy back with 
severe losses; but the thin ranks had been 
overrun at some places, and, as a whole, the 
integrity of our system of defense was gone. 
Longstreet had arrived with Field’s division 
from the north side of the James, and had 
checked the enemy’s advance into town, but 
the position could no longer be held. About 
an hour later orders were received to with- 
draw everything during the night across the 
James, abandoning Richmond, and to move 
southward to Amelia Court House, where 
we would unite with the forces to be with- 
drawn from Petersburg. 

My command was stretched over many 
miles, and we had a busy night getting it on 
the road, spiking and abandoning the heavy 
guns, and arming as infantry the men who 
had served them. With heavy hearts we left 
our beautiful lines, prepared with such care 
for many months, only to be walked over by 
the enemy in the morning, without receiv- 
ing a single shot. 

About midnight I rode into Richmond. 
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The scenes there that night I cannot attempt 
to describe. Troops, trains, and artillery 
were coming in from the lines and crossing 
the river by the bridge, while at the same 
time the city was being evacuated by the 
government and all its employees, from the 
President and Congress down to the mechan- 
ics in the armories and workshops. In short, 
about the whole male population was leay- 
ing, and a few of the females—all who were 
able to. I had friends and relatives in each 
class, and made hasty visits to their houses 
to see if I could render any help. The one 
thing needful for those who were to remain 
was to see that they had a few days’ provi- 
sions on hand; for with the morning would 
come the enemy, and the little remaining 
value of Confederate money would pass away 
like the morning cloud and the early dew. 
After seeing what was possible to be done in 
this line, and taking a hospitable cup of genu- 
ine coffee at a house where several weeping 
ladies were being left by their husbands, I 
rode down to the bridge to see our batteries as 
they came by and give them final directions. 
Bythat time thecity was lighted upwithconfla- 
grations, and six miles southeast, at Drewry’s 
Bluff, could be seen the burning of our little 
fleet of gunboats. Thethundering explosions 
of their magazines were the most tremendous 
sounds I ever heard, the atmospheric condi- 
tions being peculiarly favorable for trans- 
mission in our direction. 

I think no person in Richmond went to 
bed that night. Close by the bridge, the 
Richmond and Danville freight depot, filled 
with quartermaster and commissary supplies, 
was burning, and no one was trying to put 
it out, or even looking on; but a few people 
were carrying off such things as they wished. 
A very dissipated-looking old Irishwoman 
was rolling out bales of blankets and pack- 
ing them into a little coal-cellar under her 
house. She packed the cellar full, but before 
daylight the fire reached her, and took house, 
blankets, and all. I helped myself to a new 
saddle and bridle, and my faithful small 
darky Charley tied on a side of bacon, which, 
during the next few days, well repaid all the 
trouble it cost. That was the last issue of 
Confederate rations in which I ever partici- 
pated. I do not know to what extent the 
fires were originally set, if at all, by military 
order, but I imagine that perhaps orders 
were given to burn the ordnance storehouses 
and workshops, and I believe that the fires 
were purposely spread by a class which 
always turns up, ready to take advantage 
of opportunities for plunder. There was no 
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lack of such characters in Richmond that 
night. Bands of them roamed the business 
streets, plundering unprotected stores. I 
was told that a jeweler shot dead one man 
who broke into his store, and officers of the 
rear-guard who left the city after daybreak 
reported one man left hanging on a lamp- 
post and two or three other dead bodies lying 
in the streets. This was probably the work 
if a provost guard which was about, though 
| did not see it. 

Shortly after daybreak the last of the guns 
passed, and I went with them, crossing the 
canal on a bridge already on fire from a 
burning canal-boat which had floated or been 
pushed underneath. About sunrise we took 
our last look back from the hills at the smok- 
ing and deserted city, which had been de- 
fended so long and so well. 

We marched all day, and bivouacked at 
dark near Tomahawk Church, about sixteen 
miles from Richmond. But while the com- 
mand rested and slept I was sent upon a 
reconnaissance of some roads, which kept 
me in the saddle during the whole night. 
Early on the 4th the march was resumed, 
and crossing the Appomattox on a railroad- 
bridge, I camped at night near Amelia Court 
House, utterly exhausted by sixty hours’ in- 
cessant work and movement. That night was 
my last night in a tent, as our headquarters 
wagon was sent off next morning with a 
train which was captured and burned by the 
Federal cavalry, leaving us nothing but the 
clothes we wore, and not our best clothes at 
that. 

At Amelia Court House, on the Sth, we 
joined General Lee and the troops who had 
come from Petersburg. We had expected to 
receive rations at this place, but there had 
been some mistake, and we had to accept the 
commissary’s apologies in their place. 

There was here a hurried sort of reorgan- 
ization of corps, necessary from the death 
of A. P. Hill, the scattered and more or 
less broken condition of many divisions, and 
the joining of the local troops from Rich- 
mond under Ewell. 

Much of the artillery and the trains were 
started from Amelia Court House off to the 
right toward Lynchburg, while what was 
left of the army, with a few selected bat- 
teries and battalions of artillery, stripped of 
all trains and impedimenta, was to make a 
break to pass Burkeville and secure our line 
of retreat to North Carolina, where we would 
unite with Johnston. About noon I started 
with General Lee, who went with the head 
of the column. Only a few miles out, near 
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Jetersville, we struck a considerable body 
of the enemy, and preparations were rapidly 
made to give battle. Our cavalry were feel- 
ing them in front, and for a while Lee 
seemed to contemplate an attack with all 
his force. Then suddenly orders were 
changed, and Longstreet, with his corps, 
was turned off to the right, and ordered to 
march with all haste to Rice’s Station, where 
we were to take and hold position until the 
rest of the army could concentrate upon us. 
It was a long and weary all-night march, 
only about sixteen miles, but equal to double 
that distance under favorable conditions. 
There were several false alarms along the 
lines during the night, and in one of them 
two of our brigades fired on each other, 
killing several men—among them one of our 
finest artillery officers, Major Frank Smith, 
who had commanded heavy batteries on the 
James. 

Riding ahead of the guns and infantry 
with my staff, we arrived near Rice’s about 
dawn, when we turned out in the woods to 
get an hour’s sleep, and to boil and eat a 
very tough old hen which we had secured as 
we came along. 

By sunrise we were again in the saddle to 
examine the locality and select a line of bat- 
tle on which the troops, as they arrived, were 
posted. But many of those expected never 
arrived. The enemy had intercepted our line 
of march, and a very sharp engagement took 
place at Sailors’ Creek, where Ewell, Custis 
Lee, Kershaw, and about seven thousand 
men were captured, after a fight severe and 
bloody, but successful on our part until 
those engaged were surrounded and over- 
whelmed. General Lee was evidently much 
worried at the news brought to him of this 
disaster, and rode back to see if it were 
possible to save anything. But the enemy 
was now close to our line of march every- 
where; they broke in at various places, 
got among our trains, and captured and 
burned many. Among the commands cap- 
tured in this way was my own splendid old 
artillery battalion, now commanded by Colo- 
nel Huger. It was peacefully climbing a long 
hill by a narrow road, when Custer, with a 
brigade of cavalry, came charging down 
uponthem. Three of the leading guns were 
unlimbered, and fired two or three rounds 
of canister upon the Federals when they 
swarmed over everything. Captain O. B. 
Taylor, of the leading battery, was called on 
to surrender, but answered with defiance 
and orders to his cannoneers to continue fir- 
ing, whereupon he was shot dead. Huger 
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was captured after shooting through the 
cheek a major who first invited him to 
surrender, in the ceremonious and compli- 
mentary language customary on such occa- 
sions. A second invitation coming from a 
cavalryman, who came up and held a car- 
bine to his head, was accepted. But the 
major bore no malice, and that night came 
to thank Huger for a delightful “furlough 
wound.” Custer and Huger had been friends 
it West Point, and having captured him, 
Custer took him along all day, as he said, 
“to let you see how I am going to take you 
fellows in.” 

Meanwhile at Rice’s Station we skir- 
mished a little, but having a fairly good posi- 
tion, the enemy evidently proposed to turn 
it in preference to attacking. So when night 
came, it being impossible now to make the 
trip directly south to Johnston, we aban- 
doned our lines and changed our course 
toward Lynchburg. That night march was 
something fearful. Floundering through 
rain, mud, and darkness, with worn-out and 
starving horses dragging heavy guns over a 
narrow road blocked with troops and trains, 
we were moving all night, and scarcely ad- 
vanced a mile in an hour. And there was 
nothing in the prospects for the morrow to 
cheer one up. 

Day by day, death, wounds, and capture 
were robbing us heavily of comrades with 
whom we had been through many campaigns, 
and now our army was reduced to little more 
than a collection of fragments, out of food 
and nearly out of ammunition. The enemy 
was ahead of us and around us, in numbers 
that could not be counted. Yet the morale 
of the men was not impaired, and no one 
seemed to feel any doubt but that somehow 
we should still come out all right. Certainly, 
during all the business beginning at Fort 
Stedman on March 25, including Five Forks, 
the Petersburg lines, the defense of Fort 
Gregg, Sailors’ Creek, and all skirmishes up 
to the final fight at Appomattox Court 
House on the 9th, the plain, hard, solid 
fighting of the men was simply wonderful, in 
view of their surroundings. Up to the very 
last minute, before the flag of truce stopped 
the firing, it was as unflinching fighting as it 
had ever been, and it was not without some 
successes on a scale proportioned to the 
numbers engaged. 

On the morning of the 7th Mahone cap- 
tured over a thousand of the enemy’s in- 
fantry, and on the afternoon of the same 
day our cavalry brought in General Gregg 
of the Federal cavalry and many of his men. 
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And, to anticipate a little in my narrative, 
on the morning of the 9th itself, our cavalry 
captured and sent ina section of artillery with 
horses, harness, and everything complete, 
down to the red blankets on the horses. I 
issued them promptly to James N. Lamkin’s 
battery, which had served mortars in the 
lines about Petersburg, but had been very 
ambitious to get field-guns. I had promised 
Lamkin that he should have them, and we 
considered it a melancholy sort of joke that 
these came just in time to enable me to 
make good my word. 

About daylight on the 7th we passed 
through Farmville, and crossed the Appo- 
mattox to the north bank, burning the 
bridges behind us as the enemy’s cavalry 
entered the town. We shelled his pursuing 
columns across the river for a while, and 
he shelled us back, and then we continued 
our retreat. Each day it became more 
slow and painful, as the animals approached 
the limits of endurance. At last we had to 
abandon ordnance-wagons and the caissons, 
and even some guns, which would mire down 
and could not be extricated. We would cut 
down wheels and axles and leave them in 
the road. The march was kept up until late 
at night, when I and my staff rode off 
into a pine thicket and hid, lest stragglers 
should steal our horses while we lay on the 
saddle-blankets and slept, with the saddles 
for pillows. 

The 8th was but a repetition of the 7th, 
except that we were less interrupted by the 
enemy’s cavalry, which had left our flank, 
and was being pushed forward to get ahead 
of us at Appomattox. 

Soon after sunrise, on the morning of the 
9th, I came up with General Lee, halted, 
with his staff, by the roadside, a mile and 
a half from the village. Gordon, who was 
in advance, was already engaged, and the 
increasing sound of cannon and musketry 
told that the enemy was in heavy force. 

The progress of the column was stopped, 
and trains were parked in the fields, while 
guns and infantry moved forward to the 
sound of the firing. General Lee called me 
to him, and, walking off from the group, sat 
down on a log and said: “The enemy seems 
to be across our road in force this morning. 
What have we got to do?” 

Now, our artillery had not been seri- 
ously engaged during the retreat, and was 
never in better humor for a fight. The can- 
noneers, for some days before, beginning, 
perhaps, to appreciate the situation, had 
called out along the road, “Don’t let us sur- 
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render any of this ammunition! We have 
been saving ammunition all the war! We 
did not save it to be surrendered!” 

I told General Lee of this, and said that I 
could show up near forty guns with one hun- 
dred rounds apiece, if he wished to give bat- 
tle. He replied that the force in front of us 
was too great, that while he had, perhaps, 
fifteen thousand infantry, half of them were 
mere fragments of different commands, un- 
organized and largely without arms or ammu- 
nition, and that he could scarcely concentrate 
an effective force of eight thousand men, 
which was too small to accomplish any valu- 
able results. I was not unprepared to hear 
this decision, for the last forty-eight hours 
had made apparent the desperate condition to 
which we were reduced, and I had views on 
the matter, which I was glad of so favorable 
an opportunity to express. So I spoke up: 

“Then, general, we have choice of but two 
courses: to surrender, or to order the army 
to disperse, and, every man for himself, to 
take to the woods and make his way either 
to Johnston’s army in Carolina, or to his 
home, taking his arms, and reporting to the 
governor of his State. And of these alterna- 
tives the latter is the best. For if there is 


any hope for the Confederacy it is in de- 
lay. But, if this army is surrendered to-day, 
the Confederacy is gone. The morale of this 
army has sustained both the people at home 


and the other armies. Our surrender would 
demoralize all, and Grant turning one hun- 
dred thousand men, released from duty here, 
against Johnston, Taylor, and Kirby Smith, 
they will all go, one after the other, like 
a row of bricks. Then, if there is any 
hope from Europe, we stand a chance by 
delay; but we destroy it whenever the news 
of the surrender of this army crosses the 
water.' Or if there is any chance forthe sepa- 
rate State governments to make any terms 
whatever with the Federal government, we 
stand these chances by delay, and we lose 
them by asurrender. Intimations, too, have 
been given that each State may make terms 
for itself, while the Confederacy will not 
be recognized. But even suppose there 
are none of these chances, suppose there 
is nothing left but to submit to whatever 
the enemy chooses to inflict, even then 
there is one thing the men who have fought 
under you for three years have the right to 
ask of you. You care little for military repu- 
tation. But we are your men, and your fame 
is very precious to us. The record of this 
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army as yet is without a blot, and now its last 
hour has come. Grant is called ‘ Uncondi- 
tional Surrender Grant,’ and it has been 
their boast that our fate was to be that of 
the armies at Fort Donelson and Vicksburg. 
But the men who have fought under you so 
long have the right to ask you to spare us 
the mortification of your asking Grant for 
terms, and being told, ‘Unconditional sur- 
render.’ Save us from that!” 

I was never in my life so wrought up upon 
any subject as upon this. Words came to 
me, and both my argument and my appeal 
seemed to me unanswerable. For no one 
could deny the importance of terms to prevent 
vindictive trials and punishments, and there 
seemed no other chance to secure them. 
General Lee listened to me quietly until I 
had quite finished, and then said: 

“Suppose I were to adopt your sugges- 
tion, how many do you suppose would get 
away?” 

I replied: “I think two thirds of us could 
get away. We should be like rabbits and 
partridges in the bushes, and they could not 
scatter like that to catch us.” 

“Well,” he said, “I have less than sixteen 
thousand infantry with arms in their hands. 
Even if two thirds of these got away it 
would be too small a force to accomplish 
any useful result, either with Johnston or 
with the governors of the States. But few 
would go to Johnston, for their homes have 
been overrun by the enemy, and the men 
will want to go first and look after their 
families. As to any help from Europe, I 
have never believed in it. I appreciate that 
the surrender of this army is, indeed, the 
end of the Confederacy. But that result is 
now inevitable, and must be faced. And, as 
Christian men, we have no right to choose 
a course from pride or personal feelings. 
We have simply to see what we can do best 
for our country and people. Now, if I should 
adopt your suggestion and order this army 
to disperse, the men, going homeward, would 
be under no control, and, moreover, would 
be without food. They are already demor- 
alized by four years of war, and would supply 
their wants by violence and plunder. They 
would soon become little better than bands 
of robbers. A state of society would result, 
throughout the South, from which it would 
require years to recover. The enemy’s cav- 
alry, too, would pursue to catch at least the 
general officers, and would harass and devas- 
tate sections that otherwise they will never 
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visit. Moreover,” he said, “as to myself, I 
am too old to go to bushwhacking, and even 
if it were right to order the army to dis- 
perse, the only course for me to pursue would 
be to surrender myself to General Grant. 
But,” he added, “I can tell you for your 
comfort that Grant will not demand an 
‘unconditional surrender.’ He will give us 
honorable and liberal terms, simply requir- 
ing us not to take up arms again until ex- 
changed.” He then went on to tell me that 
he was in correspondence with Grant, and 
expected to meet him in our rear at 10 A.M., 
when he would accept the terms that had 
been indicated. 

My recollection of this conversation is very 

ivid. When I had finished making my 
\ppeal, I did not believe that he could refuse 
it, for he prized highly the affection of his 
men, and he had, moreover, all the fighting 
instincts of asoldier. But he showed me the 
situation from a plane to which I had not 
risen, and when he finished speaking I had 
not a word to say. I had before that fully 
intended, for myself, not to be surrendered, 
hut to take to the bushes on the first sign of 
a flag of truce. Many other officers and men 
had similar intentions. But after my talk 
with Lee I and all my friends determined to 
stay and see it out. And I think nobody did 
run away, except a few of the cavalry out 
on the flank, who took a professional pride 
in getting around the enemy, and could not 
resist the opportunity. And they all came 
back and surrendered as soon as they got 
news of the terms given us, and heard also 
that rations would be issued immediately 
after the ceremony. 

Soon after this conversation I was ordered 
by Longstreet to select a line of battle for 
his corps, and form the artillery and infantry 
upon it, that Gordon, who was being forced 
in, might fall back upon him. I accordingly 
selected a line about a thousand yards on 
our side of the village of Appomattox, and 
put about five thousand infantry of Field’s, 
Mahone’s, and Wilcox’s divisions in position 
upon it, and crammed it full of artillery, 
making the last line of battle ever formed 
by the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Meanwhile Lee had ridden to the rear to 
meet Grant, leaving Longstreet in command. 
When Lee had been gone over half an hour, 
Fitzhugh Lee, commanding the cavalry, sent 
word to Longstreet that he had found an 
opening through which the army could es- 
cape. Longstreet called Colonel John C. 
Haskell, commanding one of our battalions 
of artillery, who was riding a mare cele- 
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brated for her beauty and swiftness, and said 
to him: “Lee has gone to the rear to sur- 
render the army; ride after him, and kill your 
mare, but overtake him and tell him what 
Fitzhugh Lee has reported.” Haskell imme- 
diately dashed down the road at utmost speed, 
and after going about three miles passed the 
rear-guard, and turning a bend in the road, 
found Lee, with his staff, dismounted by the 
side of the road, awaiting an answer to a 
communication he had sent in to the Federal 
lines for Grant. Going at full speed, Haskell 
passed the group a short distance before he 
could stop his horse. Lee came forward to 
meet him as he turned back, saying: “ What 
is it? What is the matter?” and then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, said: “You have 
killed your beautiful mare! What did you 
do it for?” Haskell gave his message, and 
Lee questioned him about the situation, and 
finally told him to tell Longstreet to exercise 
his own judgment as to what he should do. 
Meanwhile, however, Fitzhugh Lee had found 
that the supposed opportunity to get through 
the enemy’s line did not exist, and one of 
Longstreet’s staff was sent to follow Haskell 
and report. Haskell’s mare did not die, but 
was sold after the surrender to a Federal 
officer for a high price. 

While this was going on the situation at 
the front was growing more critical. Gordon 
found his short line threatened by an over- 
whelming force of infantry, while large bodies 
of cavalry were enveloping his flanks. He 
called upon Longstreet for help, and Long- 
street sent his inspector-general, Major R. M. 
Sims, to suggest a flag of truce to the Federal 
commander in his front, to ask a suspension 
of hostilities pending Lee’s interview with 
Grant. 

Gordon requested Sims to bear the mes- 
sage, but cautioned him not to let our men 
know of his errand. Sims rode out to the left 
flank, where a line of our cavalry, dismounted 
behind a fence, were exchanging a hot fire 
with the enemy along the edge of a wood 
some two hundred yards off. Then, putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped rapidly across 
to the enemy’s line. He had in his haversack 
a white towel, and as he drew near the enemy 
he pulled it out and displayed it. As soon as 
it was recognized (which was not until he was 
quite near), the enemy ceased firing, and 
Colonel Whitaker came to meet him. Sims 
asked to be taken to Sheridan, but was told 
that Custer was near and in command of that 
part of the field, and it was decided to see 
him. Going a short distance to the rear, 
they came upon Custer moving at a gallop, 
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with a brigade of cavalry, to envelop our 
left flank. Custer presented a striking ap- 
pearance With his long sandy-colored hair 
on his shoulders, a red cravat with stream- 
ing ends, a large scarf-pin, and brilliant 
stones in his hat and shoulder-straps. He 
asked what was wanted, and Sims gave his 
message: that Gordon requested a truce 
pending a meeting between Grant and Lee. 

Custer said: “We will do no such thing. 
We have your people now where we want 
you, and will listen to no terms but uncon- 
ditional surrender.” 

Sims replied: “Well, sir, we will never 
submit to that, but you will allow me to carry 
your message back to General Gordon.” 

To this Custer assented. During this in- 
terview Sims had been followed and joined 
by Major Brown of Gordon’s staff, and the 
two officers returned together, escorted by 
Whitaker and another officer. 

Gordon was found at the court-house, 
where the street was now filled with strag- 
glers and wounded, and he requested Brown 
and the two Federal officers to go over 
to the right and endeavor to find Sheri- 
dan and secure a suspension of hostilities 
from him. Meanwhile the opposing forces 
on the left seemed to find out that some- 
thing like a truce was going on, and with- 
out any general order the firing on each 
side was gradually discontinued. At this 
stage of the proceedings Custer under- 
took a little game of bluff on his own re- 
sponsibility. Accompanied by an orderly, 
and waving the orderly’s white handker- 
chief, he left his lines and galloped across to 
ours, approaching them at a point occupied 
by the Rockbridge Artillery of Hardaway’s 
battalion, under the immediate command of 
Major W. H. Gibbes. 

As the Federals rode up they were sur- 
rounded by the cannoneers and some infantry 
skirmishers, who, not exactly appreciating 
the situation, and covetous of good boots, 
actually dismounted the orderly and were 
about to swap boots with him, and even pro- 
posed a like trade to Custer, when he called 
out to Gibbes: “Gibbes, I appeal to you for 
protection.” Gibbes at once recognized him, 
having known him as a cadet at West Point, 
and, on his request, took him to Gordon. As 
other parts of the line werestill firing, Gordon 
sent Major W. W. Parker of the artillery to 
order acessationoffire. A batterycalledJohn- 
son’s, from Richmond, Virginia, commanded 
by Captain John W. Wright, was the last to 
receive the order, and fired the last gun. 
Gordon referred Custer to Longstreet, and 
Vou. LXIII.—110. 
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Gibbes conducted him. Custer, with much 
assurance in his manner, told Longstreet 
that he had come from Sheridan to demand 
the immediate and unconditional surrender 
of the army. Longstreet, who was generally 
imperturbable, made no reply until Custer 
had sharply repeated his demand, when he 
said coolly that Lee was in communication 
with Grant on the subject, and that pending 
their conference neither he (Longstreet) had 
the right to surrender, nor Custeror Sheridan 
to make such a demand. Custer answered: 
“Sheridan and I are independent here to-day, 
and have our troops in position to crush you 
out at once, and unless you make an imme- 
diate and unconditional surrender we will 
pitch in.” 

At this Longstreet blazed out angrily to 
the effect that they might “pitch in” as soon 
as they pleased, but that he(Custer) had best 
get back into his own lines immediately, or 
his unauthorized presence and his arrogant 
errand would not be overlooked. Custer 
made no reply except to ask a safe-conduct 
back. Longstreet shortly directed his assis- 
tant adjutant-general, Colonel Osman La- 
trobe, to send some one with Custer, and 
Gibbes and an orderly escorted him back. 

Meanwhile Sheridan and Gordon had met 
near Appomattox Court House, and a sus- 
pension of hostilities had been agreed upon 
until the meeting between Lee and Grant. 

After some delay Lee had received a mes- 
sage from Grant that he had left the rear of 
our army and was passing along his own 
lines around to our front. Lee accordingly 
returned,.and passing through our line of 
battle, dismounted close in front, in an apple- 
orchard, near a house said to be the home of 
Sweeny, celebrated as a minstrel and banjo- 
player before the war. Here he was left 
standing alone for a few minutes, having 
sent his staff off on various errands, and as 
he expressed a desire to sit down, I had some 
rails brought from a fence near by, and a 
seat piled for him under one of the apple- 
trees, a short distance from the road. He 
sat there for perhaps two hours, close in 
front of Longstreet’s line of ‘battle, until 
Babcock of Grant’s staff came from Appo- 
mattox to escort him there to meet Grant. 

I made my bivouac in that orchard that 
night. Relic-hunters had already begun to 
cut limbs from the apple-tree under which 
Lee sat, and within twenty-four hours it 
was literally dug up by the roots, and not 
a chip of it was left. I have always re- 
gretted since that I did not appreciate how 
I should come to value some memorial of the 
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event, and myself secure a piece of the tree 
as a memento; for I have since tried in 
vain to get a piece even as big as a tooth- 
pick. I think it was carried off entirely by 
Confederates who, standing in our last line 
of battle, saw Lee sitting under the tree 
awaiting Grant’s messenger. I have never 
even heard of more than one piece of it since. 
One of my sisters, “refugeeing” through 
Carolina, first heard the story of the surren- 
der from a Texan who had been present and 
seen Lee under the tree, and had cut himself 
a walking-stick from it, and was now footing 
it for home. 

We learned after the surrender that Sher- 
idan complained of some movements of our 
troops after the flag was sent in. I do not 
know what was the occasion of the complaint, 
but some half-hour after the firing had ceased, 
the captain of a battery pointed out to me 
a Federal cavalry regiment moving around 
our left flank, and begged permission to fire 
a shot at them. Knowing, however, Lee’s 
intention to surrender, I refused permission. 
It was about one o’clock when Babcock came 
from the enemy’s line, and Lee, with Colonel 
Marshall, rode with him back to Appomattox, 
and then the whole army knew what was tak- 
ing place. 

I think it was after three o’clock when we 
saw Lee returning. We wished to express 
to him in some way our sympathy and af- 
fection, and I ordered all the cannoneers to 
be brought from the guns and formed in 
line along the road, with instructions to un- 
cover in silence as he rode by. He had 
hardly reached the line, however, when some 
one started a cheer, which was taken up by 
others, and then both infantry and artillery 
broke their lines and crowded about his 
horse in the road. The general stopped and 
made a short address. Briefly, it was about 
as follows: 

“T have done for you all that it was in 
my power to do. You have done all your 
duty. Leave the result toGod. Go to your 
homes and resume your occupations. Obey 
the laws and become as good citizens as you 
were soldiers.” 

There was not a dry eye in the crowd that 
heard him, and even he seemed deeply moved. 
The men crowded around to try and shake his 
hand or touch his horse, and some appealed to 
him to get us all exchanged and try it again; 
but he made no reply to such remarks. 
Then he rode on to his camp, and the crowd 
broke up, and then ranks were formed once 
more and marched off to bivouac, and the 
Army of Northern Virginia was an army no 
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longer, but a lot of captives awaiting their 
paroles. But it had written its name in his- 
tory, and no man need be ashamed of its 
record, though its last chapter is a story of 
disaster. And surely those qualities in its 
commander for which men are loved and 
admired by friend and foe shone out here 
with no less luster than on any other field. 
My story would be very incomplete did I 
not refer to the manner in which our ex- 
ceedingly liberal treatment by Grant was 
regarded. It was, in the first place, a great 
surprise, for Grant had never before given 
any terms to an opponent. Now he 
seemed anxious to give us everything we 
could ask for. We knew our inferiority 
in force and our desperate condition too 
well to ascribe it to any hesitation to give 
us battle again. The generosity of his 
terms could only be ascribed to a policy of 
conciliation deliberately entered upon. Of 
course we were sore and mortified, so much 
so that we had not much to say to any 
one; but it put everybody in some sort of 
hope that, after all, defeat might not mean 
utter destruction. And (to anticipate in my 
narrative for a few days) I participated in a 
conversation with Senator E. B. Washburne, 
who was with the Federal army at Appo- 
mattox, in which he declared emphatically 
that President Lincoln’s policy would be 
entirely on the same line. Mr. Washburne 
was asked what Lincoln intended to do with 
the Southern States. He replied very im- 
pressively that he had had a long, confiden- 
tial talk with Mr. Lincoln on the subject 
since the capture of Richmond, and while 
he was not at liberty to go into details, he 
would say that the liberality of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s plans would surprise both the North 
and the South, and he ventured the predic- 
tion that within a year Lincoln would be as 
popular at the South as at the North. | 
understood him to imply that Mr. Lincoln 
intended to give money to the South, prob- 
ably as compensation for the slaves. 
Grant’s policy of conciliation was followed 
by every one in hisarmy, even totheteamsters 
along the roads. Several old acquaintances 
hunted me up, and, while delicately avoiding 
all disparagement of Confederate currency, 
hinted that as a paroled prisoner I might find 
it convenient to have some variety in my 
pocket-book, and that it would be a great 
personal favor if I would let them lend me 
some of the surplus greenbacks with which 
they were burdened. Such offers, too, were 
not confined to those who had been special 
friends. Afterward, in riding forty miles 
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through the troops and trains of the Fed- 
eral army, I met with not a single word or 
look which did not seem inspired with kind 
feeling and a disposition to spare us all the 
mortification possible. 

I think no one who was not at that sur- 
render can fully appreciate the calamity 
wrought to the South by the assassination 
of President Lincoln. For Wilkes Booth 
slew also the kindly and generous sentiment 
which already inspired the army, and which 
would doubtless soon have pervaded the 
whole country. 

But to return to camp on the night of the 
9th. The only event of the evening was the 
arrival of some Federal rations. There was 
no demonstration over it; but many events 
have been honored with salutes and hur- 
rahings to make men hoarse which never 
gave one half the internal satisfaction that 
these rations did. 

I think the full moral effect of the sur- 
render was hardly felt until the next morn- 
ing, being obscured by the excitement at- 
tendant upon it. The next day seemed to 
usher in a new life ina new world. We had 
lived through the war. There was nobody 
trying to shoot us, and nobody for us to 
shoot at. Our guns were gone, our country 
was gone, our very entity seemed to be de- 
stroyed. We were no longer soldiers, and 
had no orders to obey, nothing to do, and 
nowhere to go. 

Looked at merely as a business proceed- 
ing, the simple method of paroling the Con- 
federate army and taking charge of its 
surrendered property was admirably short 
and effective. Arms were stacked, and guns 
harnessed up and drawn out along the roads, 
and the Federal officers came and removed 
them. Our own captains signed parole pa- 
pers for their men, colonels for regimental 
officers, generals for their staffs and regi- 
mental commanders. My parole read: “The 
bearer, E. P. Alexander, Brig. Gen. of Ar- 
tillery of the Army of Northern Virginia, a 
paroled prisoner of war, has permission to 
go home and there remain undisturbed until 
exchanged.” 

And then came the general breaking up: 
the partings with Lee, Longstreet, and the 
other generals under whom we had fought; 
with comrades with whom we had shared 
four years of march, bivouac, and battle; 
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and with the private soldiers, whose endur- 
ing courage and devotion no man could know 
without love and admiration. And not with- 
out emotion could we say good-by even to the 
guns themselves, and to the poor brutes that 
had drawn them over so many miles of road 
and upon so many fields of battle.. The fate 
of our artillery horses was pitiable. We had 
been out of forage for I do not know how 
many days, and the horses were, rapidly 
giving out before the surrender. The limit 
of their endurance now seemed to have been 
reached, and when they finally pulled the 
guns to the place of surrender, several hours’ 
delay occurring in their removal, numbers 
of them lay down and actually died from 
starvation, harnessed to their guns. 4 

I have omitted a remarkable coincidence 
which I came upon at Appomattox, and 
which is worthy of mention. 

When I first joined the Army of Northern 
Virginia in 1861, I found a connection of 
my family, Wilmer McLean, living on a fine 
farm through which ran Bull Run, with a 
nice farm-house about opposite the center 
of our line of battle along that stream. 
General Beauregard made his headquarters 
at this house during the first affair between 
the armies—the so-called battle of Black- 
burn’s Ford, on July 18. The first hostile 
shot which I ever saw fired was aimed at 
this house, and about the third or fourth 
went through its kitchen, where our ser- 
vants were cooking dinner for the head- 
quarters staff. 

I had not seen or heard of McLean for 
years, when, the day after the surrender, I 
met him at Appomattox Court House, and 
asked with some surprise what he was doing 
there. He replied, with much indignation: 
“What are you doing here? These armies 
tore my place on Bull Run all to pieces, and 
kept running over it backward and forward 
till no man could live there, so I just sold 
out and came here, two hundred miles away, 
hoping I sliould never see a soldier again. 
And now, just look around you! Not a 
fence-rail is left on the place, the last guns 
trampled down all my crops, and Lee sur- 
renders to Grant in my house.” McLean 
was so indignant that I felt bound to 
apologize for our coming back, and to throw 
all the blame for it upon the gentlemen on 
the other side. 





THE LAST DAYS OF LEE’S ARMY: 


BY COLONEL CHARLES MARSHALL, 
Aide-de-camp and Military Secretary to General R. E. Lee. 


*@ HE march was continued during the 
© 8thof April, with little interruption 
4% from the enemy, and in the even- 


PRED ing we halted near Appomattox 
Court House, General Lee intending to 
march by way of Campbell Court House, 
through Pittsylvania County, toward Dan- 
ville, with a view of opening communication 
with the army of General Joseph E. John- 
ston, then retreating before General Sher- 
man through North Carolina. General Lee’s 
purpose was to unite with General Johnston 
to attack Sherman or call Johnston to his 
aid in resisting Grant, whichever might be 
found better. The exhausted troops were 
halted for rest on the evening of April 8 
near Appomattox Court House, and the 
march was ordered to be resumed at 1 A.M. 
I can convey a good idea of the condition of 
affairs by telling my own experience. 

When the army halted on the night of 
the 8th, General Lee and his staff turned 
out of the road into a dense wood to seek 
some rest. The general had a conference 
with some of the principal officers, at which 
it was determined to try to force our way 
the next morning with the troops of Gordon, 
supported by the cavalry under General Fitz 
Lee, the command of Longstreet bringing 
up the rear. With my comrades of the staff, 
and staff-officers of General Longstreet and 
General Gordon, I sought a little much- 
needed repose. 

We lay upon the ground near the road, 
with our saddles for pillows, our horses 
picketed near by, eating the bark of trees for 
want of better provender, our faces covered 
with the capes of our overcoats to keep out 
the night air. Soon after one o’clock I was 
aroused by the sound of a column of infan- 
try marching along the road. We were so 
completely surrounded by the swarming 
forces of General Grant that at first, when 
I awoke, I thought the passing column might 
be Federal soldiers. 


1 This article is part of an address delivered before the 
Society of the Army and Navy of the Confederate States 
in the State of Maryland, January 16, 1894, at the 
Academy of Music, Baltimore, and printed for private 
circulation. On account of its authoritative character 
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I raised my head and listened intently. My 
doubts were quickly dispelled. I recalled the 
order to resume the march at that early hour, 
and knew that the troops I heard were moving 
forward to endeavor to force ourway through 
the lines of the enemy at Appomattox Court 
House. I soon knew that the command that 
was passing consisted, in part at least, of 
Hood’s old Texas brigade. 

It was called the Texas brigade, although 
it was at times composed in part of regi- 
ments from other States. Sometimes there 
was a Mississippi regiment, sometimes an 
Arkansas regiment, and sometimes a Georgia 
regiment mingled with the Texans; but all 
the strangers called themselves Texans, and 
all fought like Texans. 

On this occasion I recognized these troops, 
as they passed along the road in the dead of 
night, by hearing one of them repeat the 
Texan version of a passage of Scripture with 
which I was familiar— I mean with the Texan 
version. You will readily recall the original 
text when I repeat the Texan version of it 
that fell upon my ear as I lay in the woods 
by the roadside that dark night: 


The race is not to them that ’s got 
The longest legs to run, 

Nor the battel to that peopel 
That shoots the biggest gun. 


This simple confession of faith assured me 
that the immortal brigade of Hood’s Texans 
was marching to battle in the darkness. 
Soon after they passed we were all astir, 
and our bivouac was at an end. Wemade our 
simple toilet, consisting mainly of putting 
on our caps and saddling our horses. We 
then proceeded to look for something to 
satisfy our now ravenous appetites. 
Somebody hada little corn-meal, and some- 
body else had a tin can such as is used to 
hold hot water for shaving. A fire was kin- 
dled, and each man in his turn, according to 
rank and seniority, made a can of corn-meal 


it is here given in supplement to General Alexander's 
paper. Readers of this magazine will recall General 
Horace Porter’s account of the surrender from the point 
of view of a staff-officer of General Grant, printed in 
Tue Century for October, 1897.—Ebiror. 
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gruel, and was allowed to keep the can until 
the gruel became cool enough to drink. Gen- 
eral Lee, who reposed as we had done not 
far from us, did not, as far as I remember, 
have even such refreshment as I have de- 
scribed. 

This was our last meal in the Confederacy. 
Our next was taken in the United States, 
and consisted mainly of a generous portion 
of that noble American animal whose strained 
relations with the great chancellor of the 
German Empire made it necessary at last for 
the President of the United States to send 
an Ohio man to the court of Berlin. 

As soon as we had all had our turn at the 
shaving-can, we rode toward Appomattox 
Court House, when the sound of guns an- 
nounced that Gordon had already begun the 
attempt to open the way. He forced his way 
through the cavalry of the enemy, only to 
encounter a force of infantry far superior 
to his own wearied and starving command. 
He informed General Lee that it was im- 
possible to advance farther, and it became 
evident that the end was at hand. 

Early on the morning of April 9, Gen- 
eral Lee arrived near Appomattox Court 
House, which was occupied by the enemy. 
According to the proposal contained in his 
letter of April 8 to General Grant, General 
Lee, attended by myself, and with one 
orderly, proceeded down the old stage-road 
to Richmond to meet General Grant, and 
while riding to the rear for this purpose 
he received the message of General Gordon 
that his advance was impossible without re- 
inforcements. We rode through the rear- 
guard of the army, composed of the remnants 
of Longstreet’s corps. They had thrown up 
substantial breastworks of logs across the 
road leading to the rear, and cheered Gen- 
eral Lee, as he passed, in the way they had 
cheered manya time before. Theirconfidence 
and enthusiasm were not one whit abated 
by defeat, hunger, and danger. It is lucky 
for the Secretary of the Treasury that this 
rear-guard was not permitted to try its hand 
at increasing the pension-roll with which he 
is now struggling. Those men made no frau- 
dulent pensioners. When they were done 
with a man, he or his representatives had an 
indisputable claim to a pension under any 
kind of a pension law. But as soon as Gen- 
eral Lee received the report of General 
Gordon as to the state of affairs in front, he 
directed that officer to ask for a suspension of 
hostilities, and proceeded at once to meet 
General Grant. 

General Lee, with an orderly in front 
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bearing a flag of truce, had proceeded only a 
short distance after passing through our rear- 
guard, when they came upon the skirmish- 
line of the enemy advancing to the attack. 

I went forward to meet a Federal officer 
who soon afterward made his appearance, 
coming toward our party. This officer proved 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel Charles A. Whittier 
of the staff of the late General Humphreys, 
whose division was immediately in our rear. 
Colonel Whittier delivered to me General 
Grant’s reply to the letter of April 8, declin- 
ing to meet General Lee to discuss the terms 
of a general pacification, on the ground that 
General Grant possessed no authority to deal 
with the subject. 

I took this letter of General Grant’s back to 
General Lee, who was a short distance from 
the spot where I met Colonel Whittier, and 
General Lee at once dictated the letter of 
April 9, requesting an interview in accor- 
dance with the offer contained in Grant’s 
letter of the previous day. 

When I placed this letter in the hands of 
Colonel Whittier I saw indications that the 
Federal troops in our immediate front were 
advancing, and I knew that in a few minutes 
they would meet the skirmishers of our rear- 
guard. I knew that if such a meeting oc- 
curred, to use a common expression, “the 
fat would be in the fire,” so far as a suspen- 
sion of hostilities was concerned. 

I therefore told Colonel Whittier the pur- 
port of the letter I had given him, and ex- 
pressed the hope that hostilities might be 
suspended until it couldreach General Grant. 

He soon returned and told me that he had 
reported my request that hostilities be sus- 
pended pending the correspondence, but that 
he had been directed to say that an attack 
had been ordered, and that the officer in 
command of the force had no discretion. 
He added that General Grant had left 
General Meade some time before, and that 
General Lee’s letter could not reach, him 
in time to receive orders as to the intended 
attack. 

I expressed my regret, and asked him to 
request the officer commanding the troops 
then moving to the attack to read General 
Lee’s letter to General Grant, saying that 
perhaps that officer would feel authorized, 
underthecircumstances, to suspend the move- 
ment and avoid the useless sacrifice of life. 

I have said that, as General Lee passed 
through his rear-guard on his way to the 
place where the conference I have mentioned 
took place, the men cheered him as of old. 
They were the flower of the old Army°of 
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Northern Virginia, and I felt quite sure that 
if the officer commanding the advancing 
Federal troops should consider himself bound 
by his orders to refuse my request for a sus- 
pension of hostilities until General Lee’s 
letter could reach General Grant, the rear- 
guard of the Army of Northern Virginia 
would secure all the time necessary. 

Colonel Whittier again returned to the 
Federal lines, and when he came back in- 
formed me that General Meade had read the 
letter of General Lee, and had agreed to 
suspend operations for one hour. 

General Lee then returned to the front, 
and, with General Longstreet, proceeded to 
a small orchard at the foot of the hill on 
which the line of battle was formed, where 
he awaited the reply of General Grant. He 
sent into the Federal lines a formal request 
for a suspension of hostilities. As he was 
much fatigued, a rude couch was prepared 
under an apple-tree, upon which he reclined 
until the approach of a flag of truce from 
the Federal line in our front was announced. 

Soon afterward Colonel Babcock of Gen- 
eral Grant’s staff was conducted to the pres- 
ence of General Lee, and delivered to him 
the following letter: 

April 9th, 1865. 
GENERAL R. E. LEE, Commanding C.S. Army: 

Your note of this date is but this moment 
(11:50 A.M.) received, in consequence of my hav- 
ing passed from the Richmond and Lynchburg 
road to the Farmville and Lynchburg road. I am 
at this writing about four miles west of Walker’s 
Church, and will push forward to the front for 
the purpose of meeting you. Notice sent to me 
on this road where you ‘wish the interview to 
take place will meet me. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
U. 8. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 


Colonel Babcock told General Lee that he 
had been sent forward by General Grant 
with instructions to make any arrangements 
for the meeting that General Lee desired 
within the Federal or Confederate lines. 

General Lee directed me to accompany 
him, with one orderly, and immediately 
mounting his horse, rode with Colonel Bab- 
cock toward Appomattox Court House. 

We passed through an infantry force in 
front of the village, and General Lee directed 
me to find a suitable place for the meeting. 


1 Colonel Marshall here credits General Lee with the 
allusion to the need of the horses in the spring plant- 
ing. This would appear to be an error, since, as shown 
on page 941, General Gibbon states that the words were 
used by General Grant. In that he agrees with General 
Grant himself, who, in his “Memoirs,” states that the 


I rode forward, and asked the first citizen I 
met to direct me to a house suitable for the 
purpose. I learned afterward that the citizen 
was Mr. McLean, who had lived on the bat- 
tle-field of Bull Run, but had removed to 
Appomattox Court House to get out of the 
way of the war. Mr. McLean conducted me 
to an unoccupied and unfurnished house in 
a very bad state of repair. I told him that 
it was not suitable, and he then offered his 
own house, to which he conducted me. 

1 found a room suitable for the purpose in 
view, and sent back the orderly who had 
accompanied me to direct General Lee and 
Colonel Babcock to the house. They came 
in presently, and Colonel Babcock said that, 
as General Grant was approaching on the 
road in front of the house, it would only be 
necessary for him to leave an orderly to 
direct him to the place of meeting. 

General Lee, Colonel Babcock, and I sat 
in the parlor for about half an hour, when 
a large party of mounted men arrived, and in 
a few minutes General Grant came into the 
room, accompanied by his staff and a num- 
ber of Federal officers of rank, among whom 
were General Ord and General Sheridan. 

General Grant greeted General Lee very 
civilly, and they engaged in conversation for 
a short time about their former acquaintance 
during the Mexican War. 

Some other Federal officers took part in 
the conversation, which was terminated by 
General Lee saying to General Grant that 
he had come to discuss the terms of the sur- 
render of his army, as indicated in his note 
of that morning, and he suggested to Gen- 
eral Grant to reduce his proposition to 
writing. General Grant assented, and Colo- 
nel Ely S. Parker of his staff moved a small 
table from the opposite side of the room, and 
placed it by General Grant, who sat facing 
General Lee. 

When General Grant had written his letter 
in pencil, he took it to General Lee, who re- 
mained seated. General Lee read the letter, 
and called General Grant’s attention to the 
fact that he required the surrender of the 
horses of the cavalry as if they were public 
horses. Hetold General Grant that Confeder- 
ate cavalrymen owned their horses, and that 
they would need them for planting a spring 
crop.! General Grant at once accepted the 


reference was his. Also, General Horace Porter, who 
has given to the world the most detailed account of the 
conversation (see THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for October, 
1897), attributes it to Grant, in the words “to work 
their little farms.” —EbiTor. 
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suggestion, and interlined the provision, al- 
lowing the retention by the men of the horses 
that belonged to them. 

The terms of the letter having been agreed 
to, General Grant directed Colonel Parker 
to make a copy of it in ink, and General Lee 
directed me to write his acceptance. 

Colonel Parker took the light table upon 
which General Grant had been writing to 
the opposite corner of the room, and I ac- 
companied him. There was an inkstand in 
the room, but the ink was so. thick that it 
was of no use. I had a small boxwood ink- 
stand which I always carried, and I gave it, 
with my pen, to Colonel Parker, who pro- 
ceeded to copy General Grant’s letter. 

While he was so engaged I sat near the 
end of the sofa on which General Sheridan 
was sitting, and we entered into conversation. 
In the midst of it General Grant, who sat 
nearly diagonally across the room and was 
talking with General Lee, turned to General 
Sheridan and said: 

“General Sheridan, General Lee tells me 
that he has some twelve hundred of our 
people prisoners, who are sharing with his 
men, and that none of them have anything 
to eat. How many rations can you spare?” 

General Sheridan replied: “ About twenty- 
five thousand.” 

General Grant turned to General Lee and 
said: “General, will that be enough?” 

General Lee replied: “More than 
enough.” 

Thereupon General Grant said to General 
Sheridan: “ Direct your commissary to send 
twenty-five thousand rations to General Lee’s 
commissary.” 

General Sheridan at once sent an officer 
to give the necessary orders. 

When Colonel Parker had concluded the 
copying of General Grant’s letter, I sat down 
at the same table and wrote General Lee’s 
answer. 

I have yet in my possession the original 
draft of that answer. It began: “I have the 
honor to acknowledge.” General Lee struck 
out those words, and made the answer read 
as it now appears. His reason was that the 
correspondence ought not to appear as if he 
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and General Grant were not in immediate 
communication. 

When General Grant had signed the copy 
of his letter made by Colonel Parker, and 
General Lee had signed the answer, Colonel 
Parker handed to me General Grant’s letter 
and I handed to him General Lee’s reply, and 
the work was done. Some further conver- 
sation of a general nature took place, in the 
course of which General Grant said to Gen- 
eral Lee that he had come to the meeting as 
he was and without his sword, because he 
did not wish to detain General Lee until he 
could send back to his wagons, which were 
several miles away. This was the only refer- 
ence made by any one to the subject of dress 
on that occasion. 

General Lee had prepared himself for the 
meeting with more than usual care, and was 
in full uniform, wearing a very handsome 
sword and sash. This was doubtless the rea- 
son for General Grant’s reference to himself. 

At last General Lee took leave of General 
Grant, saying that he would return to his 
headquarters and designate the officers who 
were to act on our side in arranging the 
details of the surrender. We mounted our 
horses, which the orderly was holding in the 
yard, and rode away, a number of Federal 
officers standing on the porch in front of the 
house, looking at us. 

When General Lee returned to his lines, a 
large number of men gathered about him, 
to whom he announced what had taken place 
and the causes that had rendered the sur- 
render necessary. 

Great emotion was manifested by officers 
and men, but love and sympathy for their 
commander mastered every other feeling. 

According to the report of the chief of 
ordnance, less than eight thousand armed 
men surrendered, exclusive of cavalry. The 
others who were present were unarmed, hav- 
ing been unable to carry their arms from 
exhaustion and hunger. Many had fallen 
from the ranks during the arduous march, 
and unarmed men continued to arrive for 
several days after the surrender, swelling the 
number of paroled prisoners greatly beyond 
the actual effective force. 











PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF APPOMATTOX. 


BY THE LATE JOHN GIBBON, MAJOR-GENERAL U.S. A. 


4\T was the morning of the 3d of 
2 April, 1865, and theforked roads 
ING 





at Sutherland’s Station, eight 
~\ orten mileswest of Petersburg, 
ye presented a busy scene. Both 
roads were blocked with wag- 
ons, artillery, and troops, all facing west. 
In the forks stood a house, and in the yard 
was a group of officers sitting or lying on the 
grass. Suddenly a great shout was heard 
from the troops down the road, and looking 
in that direction, we saw General Grant 
rapidly approaching on horseback, with his 
staff behind him. As he neared the gate and 
pulled up, the officers rose to meet him. Just 
then a despatch was placed in his hand, and 
opening it before dismounting, he glanced 
at it, and said to those about him: “ Weitzel 
entered Richmond this morning at half-past 
eight.” The announcement so quietly made 
was greeted with a cheer, and this being 
taken up by the nearest troops, the news 
rapidly spread that our four years’ goal was 
in our possession. 

Waiting only long enough to get orders 
from General Ord, I sprang upon my horse 
and rode rapidly forward to where my com- 
mand was resting. Hearing the cheers and 
seeing a party of horsemen approaching on 
the run, the men rapidly gathered on the 
side of the road to hear the news. Reaching 
the first regiment, I called out, “Richmond 
is in our possession!” and, without checking 
my horse, rode through the command, re- 
peating the words. Men sprang to their feet, 
and, as they caught my meaning, threw their 
caps in the air and cheered with every evi- 
dence of delight. As I drew up at the head 
of the column, and the last cheer died away, 
a man sang out from the ranks: “Stack your 
muskets and go home!” This was received 
with renewed cheers and loud laughter. 

But there was hard work yet to be done 
before the final result was accomplished, and 
we resumed the march westward toward 
Burkeville Junction. 

A glance at the map shows a line twenty 
miles long joining Richmond and Peters- 
burg, running north and south. Directly 
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west of the middle of this line, and some 
thirty niiles from it, is Amelia Court House. 
It is the apex of an isosceles triangle, and 
is about equally distant from the two cities. 
It was Lee’s natural point of concentration 
on the abandonment of his lines. Meade, 
with his army, was pushing northwest on 
the road to Amelia Court House nearest 
the Appomattox River, while our column, 
under Ord, marched on the road farther 
south, following the South Side Railroad. 
General Grant accompanied our column, and 
on the night of the 4th his headquarters 
were close by us. With General Potter, who 
was his classmate, I paid him a visit, and, 
seated about his camp-fire of rails, we talked 
over the situation. The general spoke very 
freely and unreservedly, and every now and 
then seemed to be intently studying the 
problem before him. He received and read 
a despatch, and said, rather to himself than 
to us: “I don’t see exactly what Lee is driv- 
ing at.” But this doubt did not interfere 
with our work, and the next day we were 
pushing westward again. 

With our cavalry in front, and the whole 
Army of the Potomac on the north of us, 
we marched along, totally regardless of pre- 
‘cautions. While passing through a piece of 
thick timber, with General Grant and his 
staff riding alongside the column, three or 
four mounted men in Confederate gray sud- 
denly made their appearance, and very con- 
fidently rode forward to meet the general. 
They proved to be Sheridan’s scouts, and 
brought a despatch from that officer an- 
nouncing the presence of Lee’s whole army 
at Amelia Court House, ending with the ex- 
pression of a wish that General Grant were 
on the spot. The general quietly dismounted 
from the little black pony he was riding, 
ordered his saddle transferred to his large 
thoroughbred, and questioned the leader of 
the scouts as to his ability to conduct him 
across the country to Sheridan. Being as- 
sured of that, he started off with a few of 
his staff, the scouts, and some orderlies, and 
we saw no more of him for two days. 

We pushed ahead, and near midnight 
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reached the junction at Burkeville, after a 
march of twenty-seven miles, to find that 
Jefferson Davis, with his cabinet, had passed 
down on his way to Danville the day before. 
The next day parties were sent out to de- 
stroy the railroad, and late in the day our 
troops were again in motion, this time on 
a road leading north toward the High 
Bridge, to which point a party of cavalry 
under General Ord’s adjutant-general (Read) 
had preceded us. This party fell in with a 
portion of the enemy’s cavalry near the 
bridge, and after a hard fight was defeated, 
General Theodore Read being killed. 

After a march of eight or nine miles my 
column came in sight of the enemy in- 
trenched at Rice’s Station, and while de- 
ploying, preparatory to an assault, darkness 
came on, and we bivouacked for the night. 
Daylight revealed the fact that the enemy 
had left, and we pushed on in pursuit, re- 
ceiving news from Sheridan of his fight the 
day before at Sailors’ Creek, only a few 
miles from us. We had not heard a gun, 
the direction of the wind and heavy timber 
drowning the sound. 

Following the retreating forces, we came 
in sight of Farmville, to find that the enemy 
had crossed the river, destroying the bridges 
behind him. The main body of Lee’s army 
had crossed lower down, at the High Bridge, 
but so closely followed by the troops of the 
Second Corps as to be unable to destroy a 
foot-bridge on which our troops crossed in 
pursuit. Lee’s army being then to the north 
of the Appomattox River, any prospect of 
his being able to form a junction with Gen- 
eral Johnston’s army was at an end. 

Taking possession of the town, my troops 
were placed in position along the southern 
bank of the river, from where the enemy’s 
troops could be seen going into position to 
resist the Army of the Potomac, which was 
pushing forward after them. Several large 
hospitals were found in the town, occupied by 
sick and wounded, and in charge of Confeder- 
ate surgeons. General Grant arrived in the 
course of the day, and established his head- 
quarters at the hotel in the town. A large 
number of negroes were running about the 
streets in a great state of excitement, and 
it became necessary to place guards about 
the place to check pillaging, which had al- 
ready begun. The white people were evi- 
dently very uneasy, but the provost guard 
soon restored order and confidence. 

In the afternoon I was seated on the hotel 
porch, talking to General Grant, when two or 
three men in gray uniform came riding by. 


General Grant noticed them, and turning to 
me, said: “You had better keep an eye on 
those people, or the first thing you know 
some of them will be riding over into Lee’s 
army and giving him information.” De- 
spatching a staff-officer to overhaul and bring 
back the party, we were again surprised with 
the information that the men were Sheridan’s 
scouts. 

That evening General Ord and I called on 
General Grant at his room in the hotel, and 
in the course of conversation General Grant 
remarked, in his quiet way: “I have a great 
mind to summon Lee to surrender.” 

I suspect he had already made up his mind 
to do so, and the idea struck me as pecu- 
liarly appropriate. Forced to form his line 
of battle on the other side of the river to 
resist our further pursuit, much of his artil- 
lery and transportation in our possession, 
Lee’s chances for reaching Lynchburg with 
his much-reduced and half-famished army 
were very slim. Gefheral Grant must have 
had the matter already well prepared in his 
mind, for shortly afterward his adjutant- 
general (Seth Williams) was on his way to 
the enemy’s line with the now historic note 
of April 7. 

We did not wait to hear the result of this 
summons, but, bidding General Grant good 
night, retired, with orders to move promptly 
at five o’clock the next morning. That hour 
found us on our way again, pushing west- 
ward, with detachments watching the river 
crossings to our right. At Prospect Station 
we overtook a part of our cavalry, and were 
there joined bythe Fifth Corps, under Griffin, 
which came in from the south on the Prince 
Edward Court House road. As soon as the 
cavalry got out of our way we resumed the 
march, leaving the road open for the artil- 
lery and ambulances by marching the in- 
fantry in the fields alongside. 

We had left our wagons far behind, and 
provisions were becoming scarce. Foraging 
parties were therefore thrown out on both 
sides of the road, with orders to collect all 
the cows, calves, sheep, and hogs to be found, 
and drive them into the road, to accompany 
the column. These orders were gladly 
obeyed, and each new arrival of food was 
greeted with cheers by the troops, who 
pushed along with a will, every one being 
now fully alive to the fact that we were 
marching for a prize which could not much 
longer evade our grasp. It was hot and 
dusty, and many of the exhausted men fell 
out by the way. Riding at the head of the 
column, I halted at a point where the road 
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we were on approached the railroad, and 
while waiting for the arrival of the troops 
I received the following despatch: 
CAVALRY HEADQUARTERS, 
APPOMATTOX STATION, April 8, 1865. 
GENERAL GIBBON: We have captured four 
trains of cars with locomotives. The trains were 
loaded with supplies. One of the trains was burned. 
Thirty pieces of artillery and a large number of 
wagons and prisoners. If it is possible to push on 
your troops we may have handsome results in the 
morning. Very respectfully, 
P. H. SHERIDAN, Major-General. 
P.S. We captured 1000 prisoners, including 
1 general officer and from 150 to 200 wagons. 


Now I looked more eagerly than ever for 
the head of my column. While waiting im- 
patiently for its appearance, a staff-officer of 
General Ord’s rode up with a message from 
him, saying the troops were much scattered 
and exhausted, and he had ordered them 
to halt for the night, as they had marched 
far enough. In hot haste I sent a staff-of- 
ficer to inform General Ord of the despatch 
I had received, and urging him to permit 
such of the troops as were able to march to 
come on. General Ord at once counter- 
manded his order, and the poor, weary, 
foot-sore fellows pushed ahead again. Gen- 
eral Ord soon afterward came up, and after 
dark, when the head of the column appeared, 
it broke out into loud cheers as the men 
caught the sound of the locomotive whistle 
of the captured trains that came rumbling to 
the rear under charge of a cavalry sergeant. 

As the troops came up, they were at once 
assigned positions for the night, and after a 
hurried supper from the bacon and hard 
bread on the captured trains, the men sank 
to sleep with no pickets out, and with orders 
for the leading division (Foster’s) to resume 
the march promptly at three o’clock. 

All in our column slept the profound sleep 
of tired men, and on opening my eyes the 
next morning I found, to my amazement, 
that it was broad daylight, and not a sound 
of any kind was to be heard in the camp. 
Springing up, I called loudly for staff-officers 
and orderlies, and, as soon as a horse could 
be saddled, despatched a staff-officer to Gen- 
eral Foster, with orders to place his division 
in motion at once. In a few minutes the offi- 
cer came back with the information that the 
division had moved promptly at three o’clock. 

I hope the recording angel has long since 
blotted out the oath I uttered, coupled with 
the remark that “General Foster is a better 
soldier than I am.” 

Hastily swallowing a cup of coffee, Gen- 


eral Ord and I rode rapidly forward, passed 
the head of the column, and reached a little 
house on the road just beyond Evergreen 
Station, occupied by General Sheridan as his 
headquarters. 

Giving orders for my troops to be massed 
in a field close by half filled with cavalry, 
we entered the house, to find General Sheri- 
dan just preparing to go to breakfast, a 
meal we were glad to share with him. Here 
we discussed the situation and what dis- 
position to make of the infantry. Sheri- 
dan reported his cavalry in line across the 
Lynchburg road, hourly expecting to be at- 
tacked. The sooner we could place infantry 
across that road the better. Ord proposed 
to place my corps across the road and Grif- 
fin’s on my right. I said: “ Place both corps 
on that road, and make a sure thing of it. 
Lee is not coming in here [on our right], 
for it will take him farther from the Lynch- 
burg road, and he cannot get back to it.” 
Sheridan said: “That ’s my idea exactly.” 
And with that understanding I started my 
troops forward. 

As we approached Appomattox Station 
and crossed the railroad, a heavy fire opened 
on the cavalry in our front, and it soon be- 
came evident that a serious engagement was 
going on. The fire became warmer and 
warmer, and, from the sound, was evidently 
coming toward us. The whole country was 
covered heavily with timber, through which 
nothing could be seen. North of the track 
the road forked. The right-hand one, an un- 
frequented wood road, led directly toward 
the firing, now becoming rapidly warmer 
than ever. The left-hand fork was a plain, 
well-broken road, almost at right angles with 
the other, and leading away from the firing; 
but this led to the Lynchburg road, and for 
that I was aiming. 

Pushing rapidly along, the firing progress- 
ing farther and farther to my rear, I at 
length reached the broad “big road” to 
Lynchburg, and formed Foster's division in 
line of battle across it, with a battery of ar- 
tillery in the road, intending to bring John 
W. Turner’s division up and form it as a sup- 
port to Foster’s left. But by this time the 
fire in our rear had made progress, and the 
shells from our front began to scream 
through the trees about us, stampeding the 
led horses and stragglers of the cavalry. 
Fearful of delaying the advance longer, I 
directed Turner to face his division to the 
right and move forward at once through the 
timber on Foster’s right. Preceded by skir- 
mishers, the line moved through the timber, 
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and the popping of the rifles soon showed 
that we had come in contact with the enemy. 
The fire rapidly grew warmer, and then sud- 
denly ceased, and on riding to the front I 
found my line of battle just emerging from 
the woods to the open ground in front, no 
enemy in sight and no bullets flying. 
Riding forward to the picket-line, passing 
on the way a piece of the enemy’s artillery 
dismounted, I caught sight, away off to my 
right, of masses of troops moving into posi- 
tion, and a little farther beyond came in 
sight of the village of Appomattox, with 
troops in the valley on the other side. These 
last were evidently the enemy’s. In front of 
our troops a party of horsemen was moving 
toward the court-house. It was General Ord 
and his staff, and joining him, I was informed 
that Lee had surrendered. Together we rode 
into the village, a little straggling place of a 
dozen or two houses, an open square in the 
middle, on one side the court-house, on 
another a rather pretentious house with a 
flight of wide steps leading up to the broad 
porch. Standing about were staff-officers, 
and orderlies holding horses, and inside the 
house (McLean’s), we were told, Generals 
Lee and Grant were having their confer- 
ence. As we rode up, General Custer, with 
his long yellow locks, came down the steps, 
carrying on his shoulder a little oval marble- 
topped table, a relic, it was said, of the sur- 
render, which General Sheridan, after paying 
a twenty-dollar gold piece for it, had pre- 
sented to his favorite cavalry leader. 
Sending orders to my troops to go into 
position on the hills overlooking the town, 
with a line of pickets duly posted, I dis- 
mounted, and, with many other officers, loi- 
tered about the square, anxiously waiting to 
hear the result of the negotiations. All war- 
like sounds had ceased, but both armies had 
picket-lines out in front. The town was be- 
tween the two, and prominent officers on both 
sides, who had not met, except in battle, for 
four years, mingled together and chatted 
about the coming event. All wore an air of 
anxiety, but all seemed hopeful that there 
would be no further necessity for bloodshed. 
Here I again met Longstreet, last seen be- 
tween the picket-lines in front of Richmond, 
and General Henry Heth, an old friend and 
classmate with whom I had last shaken 
hands nearly five years before at Camp Floyd 
in far-distant Utah. Nobody felt much like 
talking. One question absorbed all thoughts: 
Was the war to cease or not? This nobody 
felt much disposition to discuss while the two 
great chiefs were talking over the matter in 


the adjacent house. It was a quiet which 
might precede the reopening of the storm, 
or might be the end of the tornado which 
had been sweeping over the land for four 
years. All felt, I think, that, reduced as Lee 
was in fighting strength, he was, even yet, 
not prepared to yield if unreasonable terms 
were demanded. 

To those of us who were waiting outside 
the time dragged slowly, as it always does 
when the mind is on the alert for some anx- 
iously expected event. 

While we were thus waiting, some one 
said, “There is Cadmus.” Looking up, I 
saw General Wilcox, another classmate, 
riding into the square on a sorry-looking 
gray horse whose thin ribs bespoke the 
scant forage on which he had been subsisting. 
The rider was dressed in a long, thick over- 
coat, and after he had dismounted and sa- 
luted the group of officers, I asked him if 
he was cold, that he wore an overcoat. He 
grimly replied, “It ’s all I have”; and open- 
ing the coat, he showed us that a shirt was 
the only garment underneath. Pointing to 
a pair of bags on his saddle, he said, “ That ’s 
all the baggage I have left,” and turning to 
General Sheridan, he remarked: “ You have 
captured all the rest, and you can’t have 
that till you capture me.” Heth was dressed 
in a new suit of Confederate gray, and ac- 
counted for the fact by saying that, when he 
found we were capturing all their baggage, 
he concluded to put on all his good clothes, 
and save them till the end in preference to 
the old ones. 

At last some one came out of the Mc- 
Lean house and announced the fact that 
Lee had surrendered his army. I for one 
felt like uttering a loud yell of delight, for 
it was a relief to realize the fact that that 
great army was our prisoner, that the war 
was probably over, and that our country was 
triumphant. 

Never before had I felt prouder of being 
an American citizen, for never before had 
it been so thoroughly demonstrated that 
America was a nation and entitled to be 
so considered throughout the world. But 
the very natural feeling of triumph was re- 
strained in the presence of our late foes, to 
be in the future, as we hoped, a part of that 
nation, and we took the announcement of 
the surrender as quietly as was possible 
under the circumstances. The news soon 
spread, and some cheering was heard from 
the troops when it reached them. A little 
while after that, a thrill of excitement went 
through every one as the sound of heavy 
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musketry fire reached our ears from away 
off on the left of my line, fear being felt lest 
some unfortunate collision had taken place 
there before the news of the surrender was 
received. A staff-officer was at once de- 
spatched to ascertain the meaning of the 
firing, and he returned with the news that 
a brigade of colored troops in position in 
rear of my left flank had, on receipt of the 
news, thrown up their pieces and fired an 
exultant volley, much to the surprise of their 
less demonstrative and better disciplined 
white comrades. We had one more surprise 
that afternoon, and its occurrence will serve 
to show our nervous, excitable condition. We 
had pitched our tents and begun to realize 
the grand results of the day when our ears 
caught the sound of a cannon away off on 
the other side of the court-house. Another 
and another gun followed, but at regular 
intervals, and we all felt relief when some 
one said: “The Army of the Potomac has 
heard of Lee’s surrender, and is firing a sa- 
lute in honor of our victory.” 

I visited General Grant at his tent in the 
afternoon, and found preparations going on 
for his departure. He informed me that 
he intended to leave me, with my corps and 
General Griffin’s (the Fifth), to receive the 
surrender of Lee’s army, collect the public 
property, arms, etc., and transport them to 
Burkeville Junction. 

Soon after dark the two tired armies sank 
to rest with no prospect that the coming 
day would be ushered in, as usual, with the 
sounds of conflict. I doubt if even the two 
picket-lines, which still held their positions, 
kept up a very vigilant watch, and doubtless 
many a poor weary sentinel slept at his post 
that night without the fear of the penalty 
attached to the crime. We who were in 
front of our pickets slept more soundly than 
we should have done behind them twenty-four 
hours before. 

The morning of the 10th opened bright 
and clear, and no mere man of peace can 
realize the relief we experienced, on opening 
our eyes, at the thought that we were lying 
between the picket-lines of two great armies 
without the slightest prospect of having to 
engage in a fight. 

Early in the morning it became noised 
abroad that General Grant was to have 
another interview with General Lee, and 
a number of our generals and staff-officers 
assembled in the village to witness it. Rid- 
ing out to the edge of the town, and halting 
on the slope of a hill from where Lee’s 
picket-line and a part of his troops could be 


seen, the party remained seated on their 
horses, awaiting Lee’s appearance. In a few 
moments he came riding through his picket- 
line, attended only by two orderlies. As he 
approached he spoke to one of his orderlies, 
and pointing to a party of his own men seen 
approaching along the road toward the town, 
directed him to ascertain where they were 
going outside of his lines. The orderly re- 
turned almost immediately, and reported 
something to him with which he seemed sat- 
isfied, for he gave no other orders, and then 
spoke to General Grant, who rode forward 
a few steps to meet him. As the two sat 
talking on their horses only a few steps from 
us, we had a full opportunity not only to 
note their bearing, but to hear most of the 
conversation. I had not seen Lee for about 
six years, and his appearance is thus de- 
scribed in a letter written the next day: 


Soon after our arrival General Lee came riding 
up, attended only by two orderlies. He looks 
pretty much the same as usual, but older, and his 
face has a very sad expression. I did not see him 
smile once during the interview. He has the same 
quiet, subdued, gentlemanly manner for which he 
was always noted. 


As the two generals sat talking together, 
General Grant turned and beckoned to Gen- 
eral Seth Williams, his adjutant-general, who 
rode forward. I was curious to see the meet- 
ing between Lee and Williams. Some years 
before the war, when Lee was superintendent 
of the Military Academy, Williams was his 
adjutant, and was known to be a great fa- 
vorite with him. As Williams approached, 
the two shook hands, but there was nothing 
in Lee’s face, as he gravely and courteously 
received him, to indicate that he had ever 
met him before. After talking a little while 
General Grant beckoned me forward, and on 
approaching General Lee pretty much the 
same scene took place as with Williams. 
General Grant said: “ General Lee is desirous 
that his officers and men should have on 
their persons some evidence that they are 
paroled prisoners, so that they will not be 
disturbed”; and General Lee remarked that 
he desired simply to do whatever was in his 
power to protect his men from anything dis- 
agreeable. I said I thought that could be 
arranged, as I had a small printing-press, 
and could have blank forms struck off, which 
could be filled up, and one given to each 
officer and man of the army signed by their 
own officers, and distributed as required. To 
this he assented. He then turned to Gen- 
eral Grant and said: “General, you have ex- 
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cepted private horses from the surrender. 
Now, most of my couriers and many of the 
artillery and cavalry own their own horses. 
How will it be about them?” 

General Grant replied at once, speaking 
to me: “They will be allowed to retain 
them.” Turning to General Lee, he added: 
“They will need them in putting in their 
spring crops.” The remark struck me as 
peculiar, and I have no doubt it did Lee, for 
Grant could have said nothing which demon- 
strated more completely his idea that the 
war was over, and that these warlike men 
and horses would go at once to work plant- 
ing corn. 

The party then soon broke up, and Gen- 
erals Griffin, Merritt, and I [the Union of- 
ficers designated to arrange the details of 
the surrender], accompanied by a number of 
other officers, rode through the picket-line 
to Longstreet’s headquarters, escorted by a 
member of his staff. 

The six officers appointed to arrange the 
details of the surrender met in a room of 
the hotel of the town; but this was a bare 
and cheerless place, and at my suggestion we 
adjourned'to the room in the McLean house 
where Grant and Lee had held their con- 
ference. Here we at once organized and 
began to discuss the subject before us, and 
after talking for a while it was suggested 
that I should write out the several propo- 
sitions covering the surrender. This I did in 
pretty much the same shape as that finally 
adopted. When I came to the fifth clause I 
paused, for there was an important question 
involved: Who should be considered as in- 
cluded in the surrender? It was known that 
a part of the cavalry had made its escape 
toward Lynchburg just about the time the 
surrender took place. The matter was dis- 
cussed for a few minutes, when General 
Gordon rose to his feet and made quite a 
speech, during which he said that, as they 
had been treated with so much liberality, he 
felt disposed, so far as he was concerned, to 
act liberally also, and that he considered his 
personal honor (with emphasis) required him 
to give the most liberal interpretation to 
every question which came up for decision. 
Longstreet sat still and said nothing, but 
when Gordon sat down he remarked very 
quietly that he proposed the surrender 
should include all troops belonging to the 
army, except such cavalry as actually 
made its escape, and any artillery that was 
beyond twenty miles from Appomattox 
Court House at the time of the surrender. 
‘This proposition was at once accepted by 


unanimous consent, and the terms as 
agreed to were duly drawn up and signed 
that night. 

Mindful of the prize I had seen Custer 
carrying off, and having no surplus twenty- 
dollar gold pieces to pay out, it occurred to 
me to secure a cheaper table. I therefore 
directed that the old pine camp-table which 
I had used all through the war be placed in 
the room. This was covered with a blanket, 
and when, at 8:30 P.M., the members assem- 
bled to sign the final agreement, they signed 
on this table. Triplicate copies were signed, 
one being retained by the officers of each 
army. The third copy I kept, and afterward 
presented to the Historical Society of Mary- 
land, in the rooms of which, in the city of 
Baltimore, it is now preserved. 

The final agreement having been deter- 
mined upon, it only remained to carry out 
its provisions, and this was begun that same 
afternoon by the cavalry marching up and 
laying down their arms. 

My corps press was at once set to work to 
print off the requisite number of blank 
paroles, but it soon became apparent that 
our few printers would speedily break down 
at the task, some thirty thousand being 
required. The adjutant-general reported 
that the press would have to be run all 
night and probably all the next day. I 
therefore directed him to send out and make 
a detail from the corps of the requisite 
number of printers to supply relays for the 
press until the job was finished. This was 
done, and we obtained all the printers we 
wanted, and the next day the paroles were 
ready for distribution. If we had needed 
fifty watchmakers or blacksmiths I pre- 
sume we could have had them just as 
readily. 

The following day (the 11th) Turner’s divi- 
sion of the Twenty-fourth Corps was paraded 
just outside the town, and in its presence 
the infantry commands marched up, stacked 
their arms, deposited their colors upon them, 
and, being supplied with rations and the blank 
paroles, took up the line of march toward 
their homes. In many cases they passed to 
the rear through our troops. There our men 
crowded to the sides of the road to look at 
them, but in not a single instance did I 
hear of a rude word or taunting remark 
being used by our troops. In fact, their 
forbearance was so marked that many of 
our late opponents spoke of it in praise. 
The simple fact was that these men had 
earned our admiration and consideration by 
their conduct in battle, and we could not 
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afford, now that we were the victors, to treat 
them with disrespect. 

While the surrender was going on a staff- 
officer reported to me that some of the 
regiments had been seen to tear up their 
colors, declaring that they would not sur- 
render them. General Longstreet happened 
to be present when this report was made, 
and I called his attention to the matter. 
Having ascertained in what command it was 
done, he at once despatched a staff-officer 
with a message to the general in command 
stating that, General Lee having surrendered 
the army, his surrender should be carried 
out in good faith, and that the troops were 
bound in honor to surrender their colors 
with their arms. After that we had no fur- 
ther trouble, and the troops continued to 
march up and deposit their arms and colors 
until the whole was completed, Turner’s 
division being replaced for a part of the 
time by a division from the Fifth Corps. 

General Lee’s army being entirely without 
provisions, we were obliged to supply them 
from our stores, and the condition of mat- 
ters is thus referred to in one of my letters: 


We have had to supply Lee’s army with rations, 
they being entirely without any. As for the poor 
horses and mules, many of them will die for want 
of forage. They look terribly thin and worn 
down. Some of the men have had nothing to eat 
for three days but parched corn, and I cannot 
help respecting men who have fought so long and 
so well in support of their opinions, however 
wrong I may think them. The officers say very 
little about politics, but I think they have pretty 
much come to the conclusion that the Southern 
Confederacy has come to an end, as we all cer- 
tainly do. All those of the old army whom we 
met seem not to have changed at all, and many 
references were made to old and happier times. 


By the 12th nearly the whole army had 
been paroled, and most of the officers and 
men had left for their homes. Rolls in dupli- 
cate had been prepared of the different com- 
mands, and on the back of these was placed 
a blank form of parole, to be duly filled 
out and signed by the commanding officer. 
Such officers as did not belong to any party 
organization signed a different form of pa- 
role. And in addition each officer and man, 
when he separated from his command, was 
given one of the blank paroles to which I have 
referred after it was properly filled out and 
signed by his immediate commanding officer. 
Before the surrender was completed I hap- 
pened to meet General Lee, and this subject 
coming up in conversation, he objected to 
this arrangement, saying that probably the 
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United States authorities would not respect 
the signatures of his officers, and that these 
paroles ought to be signed by our officers; 
but both General Longstreet (who was pres- 
ent) and I explained to him that that was 
impracticable for the lack of time, and he 
finally said he would leave the whole subject 
in the hands of General Longstreet. 

We were kept busy for two or three days 
receiving the arms and collecting the guns 
from the surrounding country, some of which 
were found dismounted and buried in the 
woods. I then prepared to carry out Gen- 
eral Grant’s instructions, given to me just 
before his departure for Burkeville Junc- 
tion, to which point the main body of the 
Army of the Potomac was moved back. 

On the 11th I received a deputation from 
Lynchburg proposing to surrender the town, 
and asking our protection from their own 
stragglers, who had shown some disposition 
toward riot and plunder. General Macken- 
zie’s cavalry was at once started for that 
place; it reached there the next day, and 
found an immense quantity of public prop- 
erty in the town. Turner’s division was 
afterward sent up to Lynchburg to collect 
the public stores and destroy what could 
not be brought away. 

Receiving on the 11tha request from Gen- 
eral Lee’s adjutant-general for a small escort 
for the general for a few miles on his way to 
Richmond, it was sent, and the next day, 
while seated in the McLean house, I re- 
ceived a message saying that General Lee 
was at the door and would like to see me. 
I told the messenger to ask him in, but he 
came back to say that the general declined 
to dismount. Going to the door, I found 
General Fitz Lee seated on his horse, and 
looking, I thought, somewhat uneasy. He 
had been a cadet under me at West Point, 
and I had not seen him for years. As I 
looked at him a vision of the past came up 
before me, and I could only think of a little 
rollicking fellow dressed in cadet gray, whose 
jolly songs and gay spirits were the life of 
his class. My salutation of “Hello, Fitz! 
Get off and come in,” seemed to put him at 
his ease at once, and brought him to his 
feet. He came into the house and told his 
story. Early on the 9th, seeing that surren- 
der was inevitable, he had, with his cavalry 
force, made his escape and proceeded to- 
ward Lynchburg; but becoming convinced 
that the war was virtually ended, he rode to 
Farmville and reported to General Meade. 
He was advised to return to Appomattox 
and be paroled. He became my guest for 











the night, and, lying on the floor, slept as 
soundly as a child, after, as he said, having 
had no sleep for a week. Nothing could 
dampen his high spirits, and with us he 
seemed to rejoice that the war was over. 
With a grim humor, he took from his pocket 
a five-dollar Confederate note, and writing 
across its face, “For Mrs. Gibbon, with the 
compliments of Fitz Lee,” he said: “Send 
that to your wife, and tell her it ’s the last 
cent I have in the world.” 

On the 14th I rode to Lynchburg, but 
I returned to Appomattox the next day, 
and a few days afterward, having gathered 
up everything, we took our way back to 
Burkeville Junction, leaving, by direction of 
General Grant, surplus “ wagons for the coun- 
try people to pick up.” 

The number of flags surrendered with 
Lee’s army was seventy-two. They were 
‘arefully boxed up and afterward delivered 
to the Secretary of War in Washington. 

Some months after the surrender I heard 
General Henry A. Wise give an amusing 
account of his experience with the printed 
parole he carried with him. He was on his 
way to his home near Norfolk, mounted on 
a fine blooded mare, when he stopped one day 
at a roadside tavern in Mecklenburg County 
to get something to eat. Our cavalry was 
then in that part of Virginia on its way 
to Danville, and good horses were very rap- 
idly picked up by straggling and foraging 
parties. On coming out of the tavern to 
where he had hitched his mare, General 
Wise found a cavalry soldier mounted on 
her back and about to ride off, while a ser- 
geant stood looking on. Wise demanded in 
a sharp tone what the man was doing, at 
the same time ordering him to get off the 
mare. The sergeant turned to him and 
asked: 

“Who the devil are you?” 

“I am General Wise of the Confederate 
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army, and you can’t have my mare,” was the 
reply. 

Neither the sergeant nor the man ap- 
peared to attach much importance to this 
piece of information, and the latter was 
about to ride off, when Wise exclaimed in a 
loud tone: 

“T have got General Grant’s safeguard, 
and am under its protection!” 

The sergeant demanded to see this “safe- 
guard,” and Wise produced his printed 
parole, duly filled out with his name and 
signed. 

The sergeant’s countenance fell, for he 
had evidently heard of the penalty (death) 
attached to the violation of a safeguard. 
But suddenly his face brightened with hope, 
as he said, with considerable contempt in 
his voice: 

“How do I know but what this is a for- 
gery?” 

Wise, however, was equal to the occasion, 
and exclaimed: 

“A forgery! You know perfectly well it’s 
no forgery, sir, and that no enterprising 
Yankee would go up toad little country 
village like Appomattox Court House and 
set up a printing-press to print off a forgery ! 
Now get off that mare”—to the soldier— 
“and give her up, or I will follow you to your 
commanding officer, if it’s to h or Hali- 
fax!” (the next county). 

Wise said the man quietly got down off 
the mare and gave her up to him without 
another word. This he thought an evidence 
of the power of his parole. I considered, how- 
ever, that he was fortunate in striking arather 
mild specimen of a cavalry “ bummer.” 

The table upon which the final agreement 
was signed was, the next day, placed in the 
hands of one of the clerks at my corps 
headquarters. After carefully smoothing off 
and sandpapering the top, he placed upon it 
the following inscription: 


‘ 














ON 








THIS TABLE 


was signed the Final Agreement for the surrender of the ‘* Army of 
Northern Virginia,” at Appomattox C. H.Va., 8.80P.M. April 10 1865 
by Lr.Gen. J. Lonestrert, Mas.Gen. J. B. Gorvon anv Brie.Gen. WN. 
Perxpieron, C.S.A., anp Mas. Gey. Jonn Gieson, Brr. Mas. Gewr. 
Caarces Grirrin anp Brev. Mas. Gev. W. Mernirt, U.S. Army. 





















NOTE ON THE SURRENDER OF LEE. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, U.S. A., 


Late Major-General United States Volunteers. 





N the morning’s attack, on 
the 9th of April, the cav- 
alry, reduced in numbers, 
had no chance against Gor- 
don’s well-formed infantry. 
Crook and I had agreed to 
fight as long as was possi- 

ble, in the hope that Gibbon’s infantry (Ord’s 

command) would make its appearance. This 
it did in “the very nick of time.” As soon 
as Gordon saw it deploy in his front, he hes- 

itated and halted, and finally withdrew to a 

reasonable distance. Then came the truce, 

and it was agreed that there should be no 
more fighting until, I think, two o’clock. The 
officers met and talked over old times. I saw 
many Confederates whom I had known at 

West Point. When we parted, about two 

o'clock, they all expressed regret that the 

“incident could not be closed at once,” and 

were sad, they said, that fighting must con- 

tinue. We knew that they had no chance, 
and thought that they knew it too. 

About the time of the expiration of the 
truce General Grant came on the field near the 
part of the lines commanded by me, and asked 
the whereabouts of General Sheridan. I rode 
with him to where General Sheridan was in 
the town of Appomattox, and after some con- 
versation between them, Grant, Sheridan, 
and their staffs, and a number of officers 
rode to the front of our lines on to what 
might have been called the neutral zone 
separating the two armies. After General 
Grant had proceeded a hundred yards or so in 
the direction of the Confederate lines, Gen- 
eral Lee, accompanied by two or three offi- 
cers, rode out of his lines and met General 
Grant and his party. Just before the meet- 
ing, the officers accompanying General Grant 
reined up their horses, halting fifteen or 
twenty yards before the generals met. They 
approached each other until within a few 
feet, or perhaps side by side, facing in oppo- 
site directions, and after a few words drew 
off to the left as we faced, dismounted, and 














talked. Soon they mounted again, and turn- 
ing their horses’ heads toward the Union 
lines, rode, followed by the Union officers 
who had accompanied General Grant, into 
the single road-like street of Appomattox, 
halted in front of the McLean house, and, 
dismounting, entered. They were in the 
house together less than one hour, I should 
think. I was not in the room, but once, on the 
sug~’stion of Colonel Babcock of Grant’s 
sta . 1 went to the doorway and looked in, and 
saw ue ~enerals and their aides seated, the 
latter writing busily, the others engaged in 
conversation. 

When General Lee came out of the house 
he was attended by his one staff-officer. As 
he stepped into the front yard a number 
of Union officers saluted him by raising the 
hat; he returned the salute in like manner, 
and then, looking in the direction of the 
Confederate army, smote the palms of his 
hands together three times, his arms ex- 
tended to their full length. 

General Lee then mounted his horse, a 
gray gelding, and rode down the incline 
toward his army—and I saw him no more. 

If I heard any conversation between Gen- 
erals Grant and Lee, it has escaped my recol- 
lection; but from the circumstances attend- 
ing the surrender I am convinced but few, 
if any one save a single aide of each, heard 
the conversations. 

It was through me that General Grant in- 
creased the generosity of the terms granted, 
by letting the private soldiers who owned 
their horses keep them, the same as was 
permitted to the officers in the written sur- 
render. He gave me verbal directions to 
this effect on the afternoon of the surrender. 
This was done on representations made by 
General G. W. Custis Lee, the senior pres- 
ent in cavalry command on the Confeder- 
ate side, through me to General Grant, 
and not as represented by Badeau in his 
“Military History of General Grant,” Vol. 
III, page 685. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. 


BY MARY ADAMS. 


PART ONE. 


SH)HE night is wild and wet. It 
| makes faces at me when I go to 
| the window, like a big gargoyle; 
¥] it has the dignity that belongs 

£4 to ugliness and character. I ’m 
afraid | was born a heathen for beauty’s 
sake, for all the Christian there is in me—and 
that is scandalously little—is kept busy going 
into sackcloth and doing penance for my 
esthetic sins. I have never loved any person 
who was not beautiful. But then I have 
never loved many people—Father and poor 
Ina. 

The wind starts a long way off to-night, 
and stirs and strengthens with a terrible 
deliberation. By the time it reaches you, 
nothing can withstand it, and you don’t care 
whether anything can or not. I feel as if I 
could open the window and let myself drop, 
sure that it would lift me up and carry 
me, and I should n’t in the least mind where. 
I dream of doing that often. 

To-day I found something which pleased 
me. It was in that old French book of 
Father’s that I read aloud in to keep up my 
accent. It was about a princess in a shallop 
on a river—no, I ’ll copy it, rather; it seems 
to me worth while, which is saying some- 
thing, for most things do not strike me that 
way. I wish I knew why. 





The princess was a sea-princess, but she lived in 
an inland country, and when the water-soul within 
her called, she had only a river wherewith to satisfy 
it. So she floated out in her shallop upon the river, 
nor would she let any person guide the shallop, nei- 
ther her men nor her maidens, but loved the feel of 
the oar, and the deference of it to her own soft hands. 
And she chose the hour that precedes and follows the 
setting of the sun, for it was a fair hour, and the 
river was comely. And drifting, she thought to 
row, and rowing, she thought to drift; so, drifting 
and rowing, she had her will, for no one gainsaid 
her. And she was a fair princess, though a haughty, 
and many men crowned her in their hearts, but to 
none of them did she incline. And certain knights 
took boats and sought to overtake her upon the river, 
for she seemed to drift. But when they drew nearer 
to her, drifting, they perceived that she was rowing, 
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and, row they never so sturdily, she did keep the 
shallop in advance of them, nor did she concern her- 
self with them, for she was a princess, and she had 
the sea in her heart, while they were but knights, 
and contented themselves with the river, having been 
born with river-souls, in the river country. And 
these wearied her, so that she rowed the stronger for 
her disdain, and escaped them all, though now and 
then but by a shallop’s length. 

Now it chanced that there appeared upon the river 
a new oar, being the oar of a prince who did dis- 
guise himself, but could not disguise his stroke; nor 
did he row like these others, the knights who rowed 
upon the river for her sake who disdained them, 
and this the princess, being expert in such matters, 
perceived. But the prince did not seek to overtake 
the princess, whereat she marveled ; and she glanced 
backward over the river, and observed him that he 
rowed not to overtake her, but drifted at the leisure 
of his heart. 

And every day, at the hour which precedes and fol- 
lows the setting of the sun, the prince drifted at the 
leisure of his heart. Then did the leisure pass out 
of the heart of the princess, and she marveled ex- 
ceedingly, both at herself and at him who did not 
overtake her. And while she glanced, she drifted. 
And it befell that on a certain day she glanced, and 
behold, he was rowing: steadily. Then the princess 
bent to her oars, she being strong and beautiful, and 
so escaped him like the others, and he saw that she 
smiled as she escaped. But he rowed mightily, for 
he was a prince, and he gained upon her. And she 
perceived that he gained upon her, and it did not 
suit her to be overtaken, for thus was her nature, 
and she followed her nature, for she was princess, 
and it was permitted her. And she smote the water, 
and turned her shallop swiftly, and disappeared 


from his sight, and from the sight of all those others 


whom he had distanced upon the river. And the 
light fell, and the dusk rose, and they twain, the es- 
caped and the pursuing, the fleeing and the seeking, 
were alone on that part of the river. For it is not 
a frequented part of the river. And the princess 
hid from him. And she believed him to have passed 
by unwitting, so she stirred in her shallop to find 
her oars, but lo! she had lost them. And she was 
adrift upon the river, and it was dark. Now, while 
she sat there in perplexity, but mute, for she was 
royal, she heard the motion of oars, as they had 
been muffled, and it was not easy to follow the sound 
thereof, for it was a subtle stroke, although a mighty. 
And she recognized the stroke, and she remembered 
that she had lost her oars. 
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So the prince lifted her into his own shallop, and 
she, for she was royal, gainsaid him not. 


I have translated as I copied, and the mis- 
takes will speak for themselves, as mistakes 
always do. Of course it is a version of Ata- 
lanta, —one of those modern things that copy 
the antique without a blush,—yet I rather 
like it. I never had any patience with Ata- 
lanta. 


I HAVE been pursued all day by a frag- 
ment that I cannot mend or join, and I 
think it must have come from some delicate 
Sévres cup or vase, of the quality that 
breaks because it is so beautiful: 


I never know why ’t is I love thee so: 

I do not think ’t is that thine eyes for me 
Grow bright as sudden sunshine on the sea. 
It is thy face I see, and it befell 

Thou wert, and I was, and I love thee well. 


A man wrote that, I ’m sure, but he was 
different from men; and no woman could 
have written it, though she were like women. 
I must ask Father to look it up for me. He 
is the most accurate quoter I ever knew, and 
I suppose I have his instinct for quotation, 
without his accuracy. I hate etiquette, 
barbed-wire fences, kindergarten cubes, 
mathematics, politics, law, and dress-coats. 
I like to wear bicycle-skirts, and not to give 
an account of myself, and to run about the 
grounds in the dark, and to get into a ruby 
gown before the fire and write like this when 
I come in. It is one of the nights when 
March slips into the arms of May, and chills 
her to the heart. I know two things in this 
world that never, never tire me and al- 
ways rest me—I wonder if they always 
will? One is a sunset, and the other is an 
open wood fire. 

Mr. Herwin has come in, and is reading to 
Father; the thick ceiling, floor, and carpet 
break the insistence of his voice, and it blurs 
into a rhythm, like the sound of waves. I 
don’t altogether like his voice, and it ’s 
more agreeable taken through a medium of 
fresco and Wilton carpet. Robert Hazelton 
had a pleasant voice. Poor Rob! But he was 
too short, and he is very plain. 

Oh, that wind! It roars like a fierce, ele- 
mental, raging creature that does n’t know 
what it wants, but is destined to have it at 
any cost. I can’t help that feeling that if I 
opened the window and just let myself out, 
the storm would be kind to me, and I should 
be upborne, and swept along safely, over 
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the tops of trees, as I am in my dreams 
(they are usually elms, and very high, and I 
wonder why they are cultivated trees, and 
wish they were pines and live-oaks, but they 
always remain elms), and I think I should 
never be carried too high, so as to get 
frightened, or lost among clouds, and so 
dashed down. I am sure I should stay, like a 
captive balloon, at just about that height, 
within sight of earth and houses and peo- 
ple, but well out of their reach, and floating 
always, now wildly, now gently, if it stormed 
or if it calmed, with the cold freedom of the 
dead and the warm sentience of the living. 
And I think— 

Father is sure not to miss me; the secre- 
tary is good for another hour at least. The 
next best thing to jumping out of the win- 
dow is to get into the garden. The storm 
is growing gloriously worse. I believe I ll go. 


I WENT. Golf-skirt and waterproof and rub- 
ber boots, wind in the face, rain on the head 
—I went. Slapped on the cheek, smitten in 
the eyes, breath-beaten and storm-shaken, 
a fighter of the night and the gale, for the 
love of storms and for the love of fighting, 
that was I. I seem to myself to have been 
a creature of the dark and the weather, 
sprung of them, as the wet flowers were 
sprung of the earth, and the falling torrents 
were born of the clouds. I seem to myself to 
have been a thousandfold more myself out 
there. The drawing-room girl in low dresses 
and trains, receiving beside her father, doing 
the proper thing, saying what everybody 
says,—even the girl who likes Strauss 
waltzes, and dances once in a while till 
morning,—looked out of the window at this 
other girl, like distant relatives. The girl 
in the garden disowned them, and did n’t 
care a raindrop what they thought of her. 
Oh, I did n’t care what anybody thought of 
me! What ’s the sense in being alive if you 
can’t hurl away other people’s thoughts and 
respect your own? I suppose, if it comes 
to that, it ’s well to have your thoughts re- 
spectable. Truly, I don’t think mine have 
ever been disreputable. Come, Marna Trent! 
Out with it! Have they? No—no. I really 
don’t think they have. I can’t answer for 
what they might be, if it stormed hard 
enough, and I’d been to too many recep- 
tions, and I could n’t get into rubber boots 
and a waterproof and run about gardens. 
When you come to think of it, what ’s a 
garden? The walls are stone, and pretty 
high; there are broken glass bottles all along 
the top, to keep burglars out and the cat 
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in; James locks the iron gate at eleven; the 
shrubbery is all trimmed like bushes that 
have just come from the barber’s; there is n’t 
a weed to be seen, and the paths are so nar- 
row that I get my golf-skirt wet. Why, if I 
were a man, I should be outside, in the 
clubs, the streets, the theaters, —God knows 
where,—doing bohemian things, watching 
people in the slums, going to queer places 
with policemen, tramping up and down and 
watching the colored lights on the long 
bridges, taking tremendous walks out into 
the country, coming home at any hour, 
with a latch-key, and wearing a mackintosh 
—no, I should wear an oil-coat, a long oil- 
coat, and a fisherman’s sou’wester, and I 
should go—I wonder where? and I should 
do—I wonder what? 

But I am a girl; and I stay in the gar- 
den. And that ’s bad enough, for the other 
girls don’t care about gardens. I heard a 
woman tell another woman one day that I was 
“very imprudent.” She said I “went out 
evenings.” I laughed then, for I could 
afford to, and I did n’t care what she said. 
I don’t feel so much like laughing now. 
The worst thing I ever did in my life I ’ve 
done to-night within the last half-hour. 

I’m glad that woman does n’t know it. 

I have n’t been outside of my father’s gar- 
den, either. And you know, Marna Trent, 
how much you respect your father’s garden. 
In the first place, it ’s a garden, and in the 
next, it’s your father’s. I believe the storm- 
soul got me, as the water-soul took Undine, 
when nobody expected it. 

“The princess was a sea-princess, but she 
lived in an inland country”—poor thing! 
I always thought I should like to go to 
school with a princess, and be able to say 
“Poor thing!” to her, for of course they ’re 
nothing but other girls, only they can’t wal- 
low round among wet things in rubber boots 
and golf-skirts. Who would be a princess if 
she could be the daughter of an ex-gov- 
ernor, and live in a big, dull suburban place, 
with a garden seven acres across? 

I went out into the garden, I say, and it 
stormed like the Last Day (I’ve always 
thought it would come in a spring freshet), 
and nobody saw me, for the servants were n’t 
about, and the secretury was reading “The 
Life of Rufus Choate” to Father (Father 
always chooses some of those contemporary 
things); and I saw the top of Mr. Herwin’s 
head as I crept by the library windows—he 
has rather a nice head, if his hair were n’t 
too curly. I don’t like curly men, but 
straight ones, like Father. I stood on tiptoe 


and peeked in, but I kept a good way off. 
Father looked very handsome and peaceful 
and happy in his big leather chair—dear 
Father! The secretary was reading dutifully. 
I believe he does it to increase his income 
while he is studying law, for one day I told 
him I could n’t bear lawyers, and he culti- 
vated a grieved expression, which was not 
becoming, and I told him so. I never have 
been able to get on with Mr. Herwin. 
There ’s an Heir-to-the-Throne-in-Disguise 
manner about him which, in my opinion, the 
circumstances don’t justify. I feel like a 
panther stroked the wrong way every time I 
see him. It’s two years, now, since he has 
been around. I should think Father would 
get tired to death of him, but he says he is 
“a brilliant young man.” 

I wonder what he ’d say now? But I don’t 
see that there is any particular need of his 
knowing; I hate to worry Father. He’s al- 
ways had the most absurd confidence in me; 
it ’s perfectly irrational, but pretty solid. 
It ’s like the garden wall, with broken bot- 
tles on top. Who knows what I should have 
done without it? I hope I should have drawn 
the line at eloping with the coachman. An 
hour ago I had never done anything very 
special that I would n’t be willing to have 
my father know. He might have seen any 
other page in this book; I ’d have given it 
to him if he asked for it. I wonder if this is 
the way people feel when they have done 
some dreadful thing—like one person before 
the deed and another person after, and not 
able to convince anybody else that it is n’t 
the same person at all. I feel very strangely, 
and a little seasick, as if I had just got off 
a shipwreck. 

I went out into the garden, and it stormed 
as if the skies were breaking up and coming 
to pieces on the earth, and burying it under 
you might think they were ashamed to 
see it. And the wind had worked its temper 
into a hurricane, and, oh, but I loved it! I 
loved it! And I ran around in it, and I stiff- 
ened myself and fought against it, and 
turned and drew my waterproof-hood up, 
and fled before it; and I don’t know which I 
liked the better, the battle or the flight, for 
I love everything that such a storm as that 
‘an do to you. My waterproof was drenched 
before I got past the smoke-bush and the 
big spirea in the clump by the tree-house, 
and my golf-skirt was n’t short enough: it 
hit the borders, and they sopped at me like 
sponges squeezed out. And there wasa hole 
in my rubber boots, and I could feel my feet 
squash in the wet. And the wilder it was, 
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and the wetter, the happier I felt. And I 
began to sing, for nobody could hear me, it 
raved so out there among the trees. I sang 
opera and ballads and queer things—all the 
love-songs I ever knew, and that one I like 
about the skipper’s daughter and the mate: 


“A man might sail to Hell in your companie”— 
“Why not to Heaven?” quo’ she. 


And pop! in the middle of them, something 
dashed at me, and it was Job. I thought he 
was shut up in the kitchen, for his feet were 
wet, and he had a sore throat, and I’d given 
him some hot whisky; and I scolded him. 
But I must say I appreciated it to have him 
take all that trouble to find me—there ’s 
no flatterer in this world like your own dog. 
So I picked him up, and put him under my 
waterproof in one of the dry spots. 

“Job,” I said, “you know better than 
this!” 

Then the storm lifted up its voice, and 
spoke, quite distinctly, so close to me that 
I jumped: 

“And so do you,” it said. 

And there stood a man. 

I jumped, but I did not scream—I have so 
much consolation; but I have n’t another 
atom. He was very wet, but not so wet as 
I, and he seemed to shed the storm from his 
mackintosh as if it had been impudence. 
He looked exceedingly tall in the dark, and 
his soft felt hat was crushed down over his 
face in a disgraceful way. I had never no- 
ticed how square his shoulders were. 

“Sir,” said I, “how did you get here?” 

“Why, [followed Job, of course,” he said. 

“Could you follow him back?” I suggested 
quite pleasantly. 

“Not immediately —no.” 

“If James should come out by accident 
—and he might, you know—he would shoot 
you for a burglar, as surely as you stand 
here. I don’t see,” I said—“ really, Mr. Her- 
win, I don’t see what you are standing here 
for.” 

“T will explain to you if you like,” an- 
swered the secretary. He spoke so steadily, 
with that Heir-to-the-Throne manner of his, 
that I found it impossible to endure it, and 
I said: 

“T think you forget what is due to me. 
You had better go back and read ‘ Rufus 
Choate’ to my father.” 

“That is unworthy of you,” he answered 
me very quietly. Of course I knew it was, 
and that did n’t make me feel any better. I 
let Job down, for he squirmed so under my 


waterproof, and insisted on kissing Mr. Her- 
win, which I thought very unpleasant of him; 
so he ran around in his bare feet and sore 
throat,—I mean Job did,—and if he has 
pneumonia it will be Mr. Herwin’s fault, 
and I shall never forgive him, never. By 
this time we had begun to walk up and 
down, up and down, for it was pretty cold 
standing still to be rained on so, and we 
splashed across the garden, fighting the gale 
and running from it—first this, then that— 
we two, I and a man, just as I had done 
alone. Job splashed after us, in his insuffer- 
ably adorable, patient way, only the paths 
were so narrow that Job had to walk chiefly 
in the box border, which was wetter than 
anything. 

“You had better go into the house,” the 
secretary began. 

“T ’m not ready to go into the house.” 

“You are getting very wet.” 

“That ’s what I came out for.” 

“Sometime you ’ll do this once too often.” 

“T have done it once too often, it seems.” 

“T meant, you risk pneumonia. It is in- 
tolerable.” 

“Tt is Job who has pneumonia, not I. Pick 
him up, won’t you? Put him under your 
mackintosh. He must be sopping. Thank 
you. Why, thank you! I really did n’t 
think—” 

“Don’t you really think that I would do 
anything whatever that you asked me to?” 

“T never gave the subject any considera- 
tion, Mr. Herwin.” 

“Then,” he said, wheeling, “consider it 
now!” 

A cataract of rain swept down from the 
trees over our heads, and drowned the words 
off his lips. A street light looked over 
the wall. I could see the broken bottles 
glisten, and a faint, electric pallor flitted 
over that part of the garden by the tree- 
house in the Porter apple-tree. Now, the 
tree-house has a little thatched roof, and it 
is n’t quite so wet in there, though it is only 
lattice at the sides, and sometimes I go in 
there when my storms are particularly wet 
—for nobody would think what a difference 
there is in storms; some of them are quite 
dry. 

“Come!” said the secretary. And he took 
hold of my hand as if he had been an iron 
man. Of course all he meant was to put me 
into the driest wetness there was till the 
torrent held up a little; but when I found 
myself alone in that tree-house in the storm, 
in the dark, with that man, I could have 
stabbed him with something, if I had had 




















anything sharp about me. But I had the 
sense left not to say so. 

“T’ve always wanted a name for this tree- 
house,” I began; “now I ’ve got it.” 

And the man said, “ Ararat!” before I got 
the word out. I did n’t suppose he was that 
kind of man. And I began to feel quite 
comfortable and to enjoy myself, and it is 
the scandalous and sacred truth that I began 
not to want to goin. And at that point, if 
anybody would believe it, the secretary took 
it upon himself to make me go in. 

The storm had gone babbling down,—it 
had got past the raving stage,—and he put 
out his hand to help me down the tree-house 
steps, but he did n’t say anything at all, and 
I would rather he had said anything. The 
street light looked over the wall at us, and 
I felt as if it were a policeman, while I 
climbed down from Ararat. It is a very un- 
becoming light. I hope I did n’t look as 
ghastly as he did. 

So I said, “You are hoarse, Mr. Herwin. 
You have taken cold already,” just as one 
says, “Won’t you have another lump of 
sugar?” at an afternoon tea. I admit that my 
remark was the more exasperating, seeing 
that the man was as dumb as a stuffed eagle. 
Then he opened his mouth, and spake: 

“You will come in now, Miss Marna, 
won’t you? Your father might be worried.” 

Now he spoke in quite a proper tone, 
gently and deferentially, as a man should, 
and I said yes, I would go in; for I am quite 
willing to please people when they speak to 
me properly. So we came in, up the wet 
paths, between the box borders, and the rain 
had stopped. And Mr. Herwin did not talk 
at all, while we went past the spirza and 
smoke-bushes, but Job wriggled out from 
under his mackintosh and kissed him in the 
most unmitigated way. So we came on, and 
the library lights fell out on us from the 
window where I had peeked in; and Father 
was asleep in his big chair before the fire. 
And it came over me like that! what a thing 
I’d done—prancing about in a dark garden, 
in a storm, alone in a tree-house with the 
secretary, and only Job to chaperon me. 
For I never have done such a thing before 
in my life. I never did anything I sheuld n’t 
want the servants to know. And I wondered 
what Father would think. SoI pulled up my 
waterproof-hood over my bare, wet head, to 
hide the scorching of my cheeks. But the 
man had the manners not to notice this. He 
did fsomething much worse, however. He 
begin, in a “personally conducted” tone 
tha I object to: 
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“Do you often go out this way, in such 
storms?” 

“ Always.” 

“You might get one of those dangerous 
colds people are having.” 

“I could n’t get cold that way, any more 
than an English sparrow.” 

“The next time you do it,” said Mr. Her- 
win, “I shall go, too. In fact,” he said, 
“every time you do it, I shall come out and 
bring you in.” 

“Very well,” I said; “that would only 
make it the more interesting.” 

The secretary looked at me with a kind 
of proud motion of his head, for he saw that 
I taunted him. I was sorry by then, and I 
would have stopped him, but it was too late. 
Before the library window, in the face of the 
porch light, in the sight of my father, he 
told me how he felt to me. 

“Oh, what a pity!” I said— 

If he had talked that way, if he had 
looked that way, if I had known he felt that 
way, out on Ararat, in the dark and wet, I 
should have said something so insolent to 
him as no man ever could forgive a woman 
for, not if she were sorry till she died for 
having said it. But it was not storming any 
more. And it seemed different in the light 
and quiet, and with Father so near. So I 
answered as I did. What could a girl do 
more? I’m sure I was quite civil to the 
secretary. I can’t see any particular reason 
why he should get up such an expression as 
he did. And he dropped Job, too, and Job 
growled at him—there ’s positively no limit 
to that dog’s intelligence. 

So I said good night, but Mr. Herwin did 
not answer me. He lifted his hat, and stood 
bareheaded, and Job and I came, dripping, 
into the empty hall. 

Now we are quite dry and happy. Job is 
doné up in his gray blanket that matches 
his blue-skye complexion, bundled before the 
fire. He has had another dese of whisky; I 
suspect he has got a little too much. I have 
had a hot bath, and got out of everything and 
into something, and now my ruby gown—es- 
pecially the velvet part of it—seems to me to 
understand me better than anything in the 
world. Therain hasquite stopped, but thewind 
sings down the chimney. It has that tune in 
its head, too, and seems to be humming it: 


“A man might sail to Hell in your companie.” 


But it never gets quite through, comes to 
a pause, falls short of heaven, and spoils 
the sense. 

Father library. 


is still asleep in the 
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Maggie has come and gone for the night. 
The house is preposterously still. Mr. Her- 
win did not come in again. I did n’t know 
but he would. 

(Copy.) 

“My DEAR Mr. HERWIN: I hope I was 
not uncivil to you the other evening. I was 
really very wet and cross. I did not mean 
to be ugly, you know, but I’m liable to break 
out that way. It’s a kind of attack I have 
at times: I growl, like Job. I hope you 
quite understand that I esteem you very 
highly, and that I am always ready to be 
your friend, although I cannot be what you 
ask. “Most sincerely yours, 

“MARNA TRENT.” 


(Copy.) 

“DEAR Mr. HERWIN: I fail to see why I 
should be snapped up in this way, as if I had 
been in the habit of forcing an unwelcome 
correspondence upon you. I must call your 
attention to the fact that you never received 
a note from me before, and this, I beg you 
to observe, is the last with which you will be 
annoyed. I did not suppose my friendship 
was a matter of so little consequence to peo- 
ple. For my own part, I think friendship is 
much nicer than other things. According to 
my experience, that is the great point on 
which men and women differ. I am, sir, 

“Very truly yours, 
“M. TRENT.” 


There are people so constituted that they 
must express themsélves at any proper or 
improper cost, and I ’m afraid I ’m one of 
them. I admire the large reserve, the ele- 
mental silence, that one reads about, in what 
I call the deaf-mute heroes and heroines; 
but I can’t imitate it, and whether I’m above 
or beneath it, I perceive that I have n’t the 
perception to know. 

There are four ways in which a woman 
can relieve her mind, if she does n’t lavish 
her heart: a mother, a girl friend, a lover, 
or a book will serve her. None of these 
four outlets is open to me. Ina! Poor Ina! 
You sweet, dead, only girl I ever truly cared 
for! Sometimes I wonder if my mother’s 
lovely ghost is a little jealous of you, because 
I can’t remember her to love her as I loved 
you. Pray tell her, dear, if you get a 
chance in that wide world of yours and hers, 
that I have never thought about her in all 
my life as much as I have this spring. She 
seems to float before me and about me, in 
the air, wherever I go or stir. 
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A good many people have told me that I 
ought to be a writer, which only shows the 
massive ignorance of the average human 
mind. It sometimes seems to me as if I must 
carry “Rejected, with thanks” written all 
over me, I have explored that subject so 
thoroughly. I am told that there are persons 
who have got manuscripts back seventeen 
times, and have become famous at the eigh- 
teenth trial trip; but my pluck gave out at 
four experiences with prose and two at 
poetry, and I am done with a literary career 
for this world. 

There is a fifth method of self-preserva- 
tion. You can become your own author, 
publisher, printer, binder, reader, critic, and 
public; and a common blank-book, with a 
padlock if you choose, is competent to carry 
your soul and the secrets thereof, if you have 
any, or to convince you that you have some, 
if you have n’t, which is substantially the 
same thing. I call mine “The Accepted 
Manuscript.” 

It is a week to-night since I added any- 
thing to the Accepted Manuscript, and I ’ve 
nothing but copies of a couple of humiliating 
notes to fill the gap. Since that evening 
when I went out into the tree-house in the 
storm, the secretary has not seen fit to speak 
to me at all. If I meet him at the door, he 
lifts his hat, and if I go into the library 
while he is reading to Father, he lifts his 
eyes, and their expression is positively exas- 
perating. I never denied that Mr. Herwin 
was a handsome man, and melancholy be- 
comes him, I’m bound to admit. But he has 
that remote air, as if I had been caught 
stabbing him, and nobody knew it but him- 
self and me, and he would n’t tell of me, lest 
I be held up to human execration; it is a 
manner quite peculiar to Mr. Herwin. I 
don’t pretend to know how the man does it, 
but he contrives to make me feel as if I had 
committed high treason, as if I had got en- 
tangled in a political plot against my own 
nature. 

I wish Father would dismiss him and get 
another secretary. 

I told him so yesterday, for I got a 
chance when we met in the hall, and I was 
going out to drive in my dove-colored cloth, 
trying to open my chiffon sunshade that 
stuck. He opened it for me—he is quite a 
gentleman, even when I don’t choose to be 
quite a lady, and I will own that no invari- 
able lady ought to have said what I said to 
the secretary. And the aggravating t',ing 
about it was that the secretary laughed-~he 
laughed outright, as if I had amused him 
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more than I could be expected to understand. 
He had the sunshade in his hand, and he held 
it over my head, and he said: “ What pretty 
nonsense!” But he looked at the white silk 
and chiffon, with the sun shining through it. 
I was n’t quite clear what he meant. I’m not 
accustomed to have my sunshades called 
nonsense, or my language either. I never 
heard of a governor’s secretary before who 
was impertinent to the governor’s daughter. 
I can’t see that Senator Herwin’s having 
been an honest person, and dying poor, 
accounts for it. I have been told that Mrs. 
Herwin was a Southern beauty, the ex- 
travagant kind, and that she led her hus- 
band a life. I never saw her, but I ’m sure 
the secretary resembles his mother. He 
looks remarkably handsome when he is in- 
solent. 
(Copy.) 

“My DEAR Mr. HERWIN: I have spent 
twenty-four hours trying to decide whether 
to put your note into the fire, return it un- 
answered, or show it to my father. It is 
really unpleasant to receive such things. 
You put one in such a brutal light! As if it 
were a girl’s fault because a man liked her. 
I don’t wish to be ill-mannered; I ’d rather 
be barbarous: but you compel me to say, sir, 
that I disapprove of your persistence alto- 
gether. Pray, do you think I am the kind of 
woman who can be browbeaten into loving 
people? Perhaps you take me for the other 
sort that waits to be coaxed. Learn that I 
am neither. 

“But believe me to be, 

“Sincerely yours, 
“MARNA TRENT. 


“P.S. I told you that I esteemed you and 
would be your friend. You refused my friend- 
ship, and now you wonder that I decline your 
love. It seems to me that a man ought to be 
satisfied with what he can get, and not make 
such large demands that nobody can possibly 
meet them. If I were a man, and loved a 
woman as much as all that, I would—well, I 
would do quite differently.” 


(Copy.) 

“DEAR Mr. HERWIN: Certainly not. Why 
should I tell you what I would do if I were a 
man? I cannot see that the circumstances 
call for it. Very truly, 

“ M. — 
(Copy.) 


“My DEAR Sir: Your last note is disa- 
greeable to me. I must beg you to forego 


any further correspondence with me on this 
subject. It is one on which it is, and will be 
forever, impossible for us to agree. 
“M. TRENT.” 
(Copy.) 

“My DEAR Mr. HERWIN: The world is so 
full of women! I read the other day that 
there are forty millions in this country. I 
think if you really would exert yourself, you 
might manage to love some other one of 
them. And then you and I would both be 
quite happy. You are not a dull man (I 
grant you that), but you don’t seem to under- 
stand my point in the least. It is not that 
I have a highly developed aversion to you. It 
is that I do not wish to love any man—not 
any man. Pray consider this as final. You 
can be so agreeable when you are not 
troublesome. “Mapwa Trent.” 
(Copy.) 

“DEAR FRIEND: Now you are quite rea- 
sonable and possible. I never had any ob- 
jections to your friendship; it was you who 
objected to mine. Since you are willing to 
meet me on that basis at last, I find you in- 
teresting and valuable to me; and I am per- 
fectly willing to write to you in this way 
once in a while, since you wish it, though 
I prefer to mail anything I may feel like say- 
ing to your address. I was sorry the day I 
left a note in the second volume of ‘ Rufus 
Choate,’ and I would rather you did not send 
things by Maggie. There’s something about 
it I don’t just like. I never allowed my hero- 
ine to do it in the novel I wrote. You 
never knew I wrote a novel, did you? I 
never told anybody before. It is because we 
are friends that I tell you. That is my idea 
of a friend—somebody you can say things 
to. I am mistaken in you if you ask me why 
I never published it. That’s one thing I like 
about you—you are not stupid. You are one 
of the people who understand; and there 
are not enough of them to go round, you 
know. I never knew but one person who 
understood—that was my girl friend, Ina. 
She died. Sometimes I think she died be- 
cause she understood too much—everything 
and everybody. People wasted their hearts 
on her; they told her everything, and went 
bankrupt in confidence as soon as they came 
near her. 

“Job and I are sitting in the library, and 
Father has gone to bed. You have been 
gone half an hour. The June-beetles are 
butting their heads against the screens on 
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account of the lights, and Job barks and 
bounces at them every time they hit. The 
moths are out there, too, clinging to the 
wire netting, and flying about stealthily— 
beautiful little beings, some of them, trans- 
parent as spirits, and as indifferent to fate 
as men and women. How joyously they court 
death! To look at them one would think it 
quite a privilege. 

“T found the roses when you left, and the 
poems, out in the hall on the hat-tree. You 
are very thoughtful and kind, and, to tell 
the truth, I don’t mind being remembered. 
I have never read much of Edwin Arnold. I 
shall begin with the long one about Radha 
and Krishna. I have turned the leaves a 
little. I must say I don’t think Krishna was 
in the least worthy of a girl like that. Why 
did she waste herself on such a fellow? 

“So you liked my shade hat with the May- 
flowers? That is very nice of you. The dis- 
advantage about a man friend is that his 
education in millinery is defective, as a rule. 
I was quite pleased that you knew it was a 
May-flower. Father asked me if they were 
hollyhocks, and I told him no, they were 


peonies. “Faithfully your friend, 


“MARNA TRENT. 


“P.S. I forgot to say yes, thank you; I 
will drive with you on Sunday, if you wish.” 


(Copy.) 

“OH, now you have spoiled it all! How 
could you, how could you begin all over again, 
and be disagreeable? Do you suppose | 
would have walked in the garden with you, 
by moonlight, by June moonlight, if I had n’t 
trusted you? I don’t trust people over again 
when they shake my trust, either, not if I 
can help it. That is one of my peculiari- 
ties. I have attacks of lunacy,—idiocy, if 
you will,—but I swing back, and come to my 
senses, and look at things with a kind of 
composure which I don’t wonder that you 
did not count on. I don’t think it is charac- 
teristic of girls, as girls go, and I know that 
it is not considered admirable or lovable by 
men. But I cannot help that, and I don’t 
want to help it, which is more. I prefer to 
swing back and keep the balance of power. 

“Sir, you did wrong to make love to me 
again, when I had trusted you to make friend- 
ship. No, I shall be quite unable to play 
golf with you on Saturday, and I shall not 
be at home on Sunday afternoon. I am 
going out to the cemetery to put some flow- 
ers on Ina’s grave. And on Monday Father 


has invited an old friend of ours, Dr. Robert 
Hazelton, to dinner, so I shall be preéngaged 
all that evening, while you are reading to 
Father, and probably much later. And on 
Tuesday I am going to a dance at the Cur- 
tises’. There is one thing I am convinced of: 
it is the greatest mistake, both in life and 
in literature, to suppose that love is the 
difficult, the complicated thing. It is not 
love, it is friendship, which is the great 
problem of civilized society. The other is 
quite elemental beside it. 
“ o. 


June the thirteenth. 

Ir I loved Mr. Herwin, of course I would 
not, in fact I perceive that I could not, make 
him so miserable. I think he is the hand- 
somest man, when he is unhappy, whom I ever 
knew in my life. I like to be quite just to 
people. He has the bewildering beauty of a 
pagan god (I mean, of course, one of the 
good-looking gods), but he has the exasperat- 
ing sensitiveness of a modern man. And then, 
he has the terrible persistence of a savage. 
I think he would have been capable of dash- 
ing whole tribes to war for a woman, and 
carrying her off on his shoulder, bound hand 
and foot, to his own country, and whether 
she loved him or hated him would n’t have 
mattered so much—he would have got the 
woman. It must be very uncomfortable to 
be born with such a frightful will. 

But I do not love him. I have told him 
that I do not love him. I have told him till 
I should think he would be ashamed to hear 
it again. But it seems only to make him 
worse and worse. He has a kind of sublimated 
insolence such as I never met in any other 
person, and when I scorn him for it, I find 
that I admire him for it—which is despicable 
of me, of course, and I know it perfectly. 

He had the arrogance to tell me to-day in 
so many words that I did n’t understand my- 
self. He said—but I will not write what he 
said. The Accepted Manuscript rejects 
the quotation.—Oh, if I could talk with Ina! 
My poor Ina!—If I could only put my head 
on my mother’s lap a minute! It seems to 
me a lonely girl is the loneliest being in all 
the world. 

June the fourteenth. 
I put the date down. I put it down pre- 
cisely, and drive it into my memory like the 
nail that Jael drove into living flesh and bone 
and brain. Now that I have done it, I wonder 
that I am not as dead as Sisera. 

I have told a person to-night—I, being 
sane and in my right mind, competent to sign 
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a will, or serve as a witness, or be treasurer 
of a charity bazaar—I, Marna Trent, have 
told a person that I— 

How long ago was it? Forty-five minutes, 
by my watch. We were in the drawing-room, 
for Father had two governors and three 
senators to dinner, and he had them prison- 
ers in the library, and the secretary was let 
off. So Job was lying on the flounce of my 
white swiss with the May-flowers embroidered 
on it, and the lights were a little low on ac- 
count of the June-beetles, and there was a 
moon, and our long lace curtain drifted in 
and out, and blew against me, and I got 
twisted in it like a veil. 

Andthesecretarysaid— Then I said— He 
looked like that savage I wrote about—the 
one that flung all the tribes into war. If he 
had picked me up and jumped over the gar- 
den wall with me, I should n’t have been 
surprised in the least. The terrible thing 
is that I should n’t have much cared if he 
had. For the man did look as glorious as a 
deity. But he had the divine originality to 
tell me that I loved him. 

And the veriest squaw in the latest great 
and gory North American historical novel 
could n’t have acted worse than I did. 

For I said I did. 

As soon as the words were out of me, I 
could have killed myself. And when I saw 
the expression on his face, I could have killed 
him (that is, I could have if, say, it had 
been the fashion of my tribe). There never 
was a civilized woman who had more of the 
“forest primeval” in her than I, and never 
one who was less suspected of it. I am 
thought to be quite a proper person, like 
other well-bred girls; and the curious thing 
is that the savage in me never breaks out in 
improper ways, but only smolders, and shar- 
pens knives, and thinks things, and hums war- 
cries under its breath—and carries chiffon 
sunshades, and wears twelve-button gloves 
and satinslippers orembroidered May-flowers 
all the while. And nothing could prove it so 
well as the fact that my hand and my brain 
are writing this sentence, putting words 
together decently and in order, while I 
have fled into a pathless place and hidden 
from myself. If he were here this minute, 
searching my soul with his splendid eyes, 
that man could never find me. I cannot find 
myself. There is no trail. 

All I know is that I got straight up, and 
went out of the drawing-room, and left him 
alone. Any school-girl might have done as 
silly a thing. I can’t say that I take any 
particular comfort in the recollection of the 
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fact. But Iam convinced I should do it again 
under the same circumstances. 

For the lace curtain blew so, and fell over 
my head and face, and I stood up to push it 
away, and he sprang to his feet, and his 
arms—and I dipped under them, as if we 
had been playing that game that children 
call “Open the gates to let the king come 
in”—and so I whirled about, and swung out, 
and I found I was free, and I ran. 

He has n’t gone yet. It is perfectly still 
in the drawing-room. That is his cigar on 
the piazza. I wonder what he’s waiting for? 


I puT my head out of the window just now to 
ask him, for it is very tiresome up here, and 
cigar-smoke makes me nervous. So I leaned 
out a little way, and I said: 

“What are you waiting for, Mr. Herwin?” 

"To. 

“You ’ll wait a good while, then.” 

“Oh, no, I sha’n’t.” 

“Sir, I find you insufferable.” 

“Dear, I find you adorable.” 

“Mr. Herwin, go home. I am not coming 
down.” 

“Marna, come down. 
home.” 

“Then you will spend the night on the 
piazza. What are you waiting for, anyway?” 

“To take something.” 

“Call James. He has the keys of the 
wine-cellar.” 

“Are you going to be insufferable?” 

“Well, I ’d rather be anything than 
adorable.” 

“But, you see, you can’t help yourself.” 

“You ’ll find I can. . . . What is it you 
are waiting to take, Mr. Herwin?” 

“One of my rights.” 

“You have no rights, sir.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. 
down!” 

“T might, if you spoke to me properly.” 

“Won’t you come down—please?” 

“TI am sorry to disappoint you. But I do 
not please.” And then I shut the window 
down. But it is a pretty warm night, and I 
could n’t stand it as long as I thought I 
could. So I opened the window after a while, 
as softly as a moonbeam sliding around the 
edges of a leaf. I did n’t think anybody 
could hear me. That man has the ears of an 
intelligent Cherokee. But I shall not write 
down what he said. The Accepted Manu- 
script declines the publication of such lan- 
guage. So I answered, for I had to say 
something: 

“Where is Job, Mr. Herwin?” 


I am not going 


Marna, come 
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“On my lap.” 

“T must say I don’t think much of his 
taste. What is he doing?” 

“ Kissing me.” 

“Oh, good gracious!” ... 

So I shut the window down again, and I 
locked it, too. Pretty soon Job came up to 
my door and cried, and I let him in. But I 
did n’t go down. And I did n’t open the 
window. And there is n’t air enough in this 
room to fill the lungs of a moth. And Job’s 
tongue hangs out of his mouth like a long, 
pink ribbon, he pants so. It is ten o’ciock. 


It is half-past ten. I have opened the 
window far enough to tuck my silver hand- 
glass under—the little one. By the pro- 
nounced absence of nicotine from the 
atmosphere, | infer that the secretary has 
given up a bad argument and gone home. 
—I wonder, by the way, what kind of home 
he has? It never occurred to me to wonder, 
before. Some sort of chambers, I suppose, 
among a lot of bachelors. I should think he 
must be quite comfortable and happy. 

The governors and the senators have gone, 
too. I have kissed Father good night, and 
sent Maggie away, for I could n’t bear the 
sight of her to-night, and had hard work 
not to tell her so. And now Job and I are 
locked in. Job is asleep in his basket bed by 
the window; and when the June-beetles butt 
on the screen, he growls in his dreams, for 
there never was anybody so intelligent as 
Job; but when the moths come, they are so 
beautiful and so stealthy, he does not growl. 
As I write, they whirl‘and flit, and retreat 
and advance, and yield and persist, like half- 
embodied souls entangled in some eternal 
game. That invisible barrier between them 
and delight and death seems to tantalize 
them beyond endurance. 

It is eleven o’clock. 


IT is half-past eleven. I have n’t begun 
toundress. I think there never was anything 
worse than the weather to-night. I cannot 
get breath enough to think. Job squirms 
about in his basket, and sits up and begs 
like a china dog in a country grocery. I 
think he wants a walk. I believe I ’ll slip 
out into the garden with him; I ’ve done it 
before, as late as this. The moon is as bright 
as an army with banners. There is something 
martial and terrible about it—it seems to 
move right over one, as if it had orders to 
prepare for a vast battle of the elements. I 
believe there ’ll be a tremendous easterly 
storm to-morrow. I always know before the 


weather bureau does when an easterly is on 
the way. Perhaps I may come to my senses 
out in the garden. 


It is twelve o’clock—it is, to be precise, 
half-past twelve o’clock. 

I did come to my senses out in the garden 
—or I lost them forever, and the terrible 
thing is that I cannot tell which. 

For Job and I went out into the garden, 
and the world was as white as death, and as 
warm as life, and we plunged into the night 
as if we plunged into a bath of warmth and 
whiteness—and I ran faster than Job. The 
yellow June lilies are out, and the purple 
fleurs-de-lis; the white climber is in blossom 
on the tree-house, and the other roses—oh, 
the roses! There was such a scent of every- 
thing in one—a lily-honey-iris-rose perfume 
—that I felt drowned in it, as if I had been 
one flower trying to become another, or 
doomed to become others still. It was as 
quiet as paradise. I ran up the steps to 
Ararat, and Job stayed below to paw a toad. 
The little white rose followed me all over the 
lattice, and seemed to creep after me; it has 
a golden heart, and such a scent as I cannot 
describe; it is the kind of sweetness that 
makes you not want to talk about it. The 
electric light in the street was out, for this 
suburb, being of an economical turn of mind, 
never competes with the moon. There was 
moon enough— oh, there was enough, I think, 
for the whole world! For, when that hap- 
pened which did happen, it seemed to me as 
if the whole world were looking at me. 

As I sat, quite by myself, in Ararat, be- 
hind the vines, all flecked with leaf-shadows 
and flower-shadows (and thinking how pretty 
shadows are on white dresses and on bare 
hands and a little bit of your arm), I heard 
Job’s tail hit the foot of the tree-house steps. 
And as I looked, it began to wag in the most 
unpardonable manner. Then I knew what 
had happened, and my heart leaped in my 
body like a live creature that had been 
caught in a trap. My lips moved, but they 
were as dry as a dead, red maple-leaf; my 
words refused me, and there could n’t have 
been a rose in the garden as red as my cheeks, 
for I felt as if I could have died of fear and 
joy, and of shame because I felt joy. There 
is something terrible about joy. It does n’t 
seem to mind any of the other emotions. 

“Do not be frightened,” he said quite 
gently. “It is only I.” 

It was only he. It was only the only person 
in the world who could have frightened me, 
out there in Ararat in my father’s garden, 
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at more than half-past eleven by the June 
moon. 

He came up the tree-house steps, tramp- 
ing steadily, and he made no more apology 
for his behavior than the moon did, or the 
west wind, which, by now, had begun to stir 
and rise. 

“You intrude, Mr. Herwin,” I said. “Since 
you do, I must go into the house.” 

“Presently,” he said serenely. But I 
looked up into his eyes, and I saw that he 
was not serene. And he stood between me 
and the tree-house steps. And I said: 

“Let me pass, sir!” 

“In a minute, Marna.” 

“Let me pass this minute!” 

“My beautiful!” 

“You presume, Mr. Herwin, and take a 
liberty.” 

“Perhaps I do. I beg your pardon. Go 
into the house, if you will.” 

He stepped back. I moved to go down the 
tree-house steps, but I tripped over some- 
thing—it was Job; for Job had forgotten his 
toad, and he had come up into Ararat, wig- 
gling and waggling at the secretary, and he 
took my dress in his teeth to shake it the 
way he does, and that tripped me, and I fell. 

I should have gone clear down the tree- 
house steps, the whole length, but he caught 
me. And when he had caught me he did not 
let me go. 

“T will not take it,” he said, between his 
teeth. And he went as white as the moon. 
“You shall give it to me.” 

“T will never give it to you!” I cried. 

“What if I held you here until you did 

“T should hate and abhor you.” 

“You could n’t hate me.” 

“When you speak like that, I despise you.” 

“No, you don’t; you love me.” 

“TI wish you a very good evening, Mr. 
Herwin.” 

“TI wish you to be my wife, Miss Trent.” 

“T must decline the honor, sir.” 

“But I decline the declination. 
love me!” 

“Do you think it is proper—keeping a girl 
out here at midnight, this way?” 

“We will make it proper. We will tell the 
whole world to-morrow morning. I will wake 
your father up, and tell him now, if you 
say so.” 

“I don’t say anything— not anything, you 
understand.” 

“You have said everything, dear,” he 
answered in another tone, and he spoke so 
reverently and so solemnly that my spirit 
died within me, and I felt, suddenly and 
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strangely, less like a girl in love than like a 
girl at prayer. And the tears came to me, 
I don’t know why, from some depth in me 
that I had never known or felt in all my life; 
and they began to roll down my cheeks, 
and I trembled, for I was more afraid of 
my own tears than I was of him, or of his 
love. 

“God forgive me!” he said. “What have 
I done? I have made you cry!” And he 
took my face between his hands. 

Oh, Mother, Mother! My dead Mother! 
The man took my face between his hands, 
and he kissed me on the lips.— Mother, 
Mother, Mother! 


It is two o'clock. I cannot sleep. I am 
sitting up straight here in my night-dress. 
I think I shall never sleep again. The night 
grows cruelly bright and brighter all the 
time. I wish the moon could be put out. I 
feel as if my eyelids had been burned off, as 
if my eyes would never feel any softness or 
darkness again. I wonder if there are people 
in the world who would not feel as unhappy 
if they had committed a great sin as | feel 
about that kiss? 

The music over at the Curtises’ has but 
just stopped. Somebody has been serenading 
one of the Curtis girls—a college crowd, I 
think. They sang a thing I do not know. 
But the German words came over quite dis- 
tinctly: 

Er hat mich gekiisst. 


My cheeks blaze till they smart and ache. 
I feel as if the whole world knew. I feel as 
if the climbing rose told, and the iris, the 
June lilies, and even the poor gray toad that 
Job tormented; as if every sweet, loving, 
gracious thing and every little, common, 
unpopular thing in nature conspired against 
me; and as if the moon sided with them, 
and the warm west wind drove them on. 

And the moths—now I have it! It was the 
moths. They who delight in dying, and die 
of delight—they would be the first to tell of 
me. They would see me led to delight and 
death, and not be sorry for me at all. No- 
body would be sorry for me. 


Er hat mich gekiisst. 


And yet I do not wish or mean to marry 
this man—nor any man; no, not any man. 
That is my nature. 

Why has not my nature as much claim to 
recognition as his nature? I can’t see that 
he has a monopoly in natures. In that Indian 
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poem which he sent me were some words. 
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was bad enough, but he did not steal. That 


They keep close behind my thoughts, as close a man should kiss you when you do not mean 


as Job keeps to my shadow: 


Thy heart has entered: let thy feet go too. 
Give him the drink of amrit from thy lips. 


But Radha was quite a dignified person. 


to be his wife—it isa dreadful thing. I can’t 
think of anything worse that could happen 
to a girl. He has made me so unhappy that 
I never want to see his face again. 

I think I really shall ask Father to dismiss 


Nobody took any liberties with her. Krishna the secretary. 
(To be continued.) 
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Tolerance. 


) ELIGIOUS toleration is greatly in the ascen- 
dantin America in our day. It is not universal, 
but itisdominant. In the early years of the maga- 
zine, when Dr. Holland was enthusiastically preach- 
ing from this pulpit a liberal orthodoxy, he was as- 
sailed by the then representatives of institutions 
which since that time have themselves been under 
criticism for that very lack of firmness in the 
faith of which he was accused. Doubtless Dr. 
Holland’s own writings, so clear, so devout, so 
humane, were themselves largely instrumental in 
bringing about the very tolerance which now 
exists. 

Tolerance in religious matters is further ad- 
vanced than tolerance in some other matters. 
Take, for instance, the liquor question: that is 
to-day more of a firebrand than the question of 
fire everlasting itself. There are many persons— 
very good and in many directions very tolerant 
persons—who are able to tolerate no difference 
of opinion whatever on the question of spirituous 
liquor. They are addicted to totality—to total 
abstinence for themselves, and total abstinence, 
by law and compulsion, for every other person. 
They especially are attached to the idea that the 
law should be “total,” even if the practice does 
not conform to the law. Those who are troubled 
by the blackmail and other evil effects of trying 
to stop by law the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages on Sunday in a community like New York, 
where a very large portion of the population re- 
fuses to consent to the prohibition,—those who 
are so troubled, we say, are apt to charge the 
upholders of Sunday prohibition with being more 
anxious about the law than about the facts. On 
the other side of the question, certain clergymen 
and other “reformers,” who, in certain circum- 
stances, would consent to some modification of the 
severity of the law, maintain that they are not in 
favor of more drinking on Sunday, but of less, and 
that less under stricter regulations and oversight. 

It is not of the question directly at issue that 
we wish to speak, but of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that so many good men refuse to con- 





sider the matter coolly and sensibly and in re- 
lation to the actual facts and conditions, and 
approach it with preconceived notions and in a 
spirit of inflexible intolerance. And yet, even in 
this field, we see a growth of tolerance on the part 
of men who are among the strictest advocates of 
temperance. Nor is all the tolerance monopolized 
by those who object to intolerance. 

In the political arena intolerance is constantly 
being tempered in America by independent move- 
ments not only in city elections, where non-parti- 
zanship is the new watchword of the patriot, but 
also in State and national elections. There is at 
the present moment, however, an example of polit- 
ical intolerance on a large scale in the way that 
criticism of the governmental action with regard 
to “expansion” is received by those who deprecate 
such criticism. Because any given “anti-imperi- 
alist” may have said or done unwise things would 
hardly seem to be a reason for branding as defi- 
cient in patriotism all those who have serious doubts 
as to the wisdom, morality, or political consistency 
of every part of our national policy (so far as we 
have had one) and practice (so far as it is known) 
in regard to the Philippines. When a man is en- 
deavoring to get at facts, ‘or arrive at a just 
conclusion concerning the course his country 
should pursue, in so complicated and grave a 
matter as the forcible government of distant 
provinces, it is hardly the part of good citizen- 
ship to threaten him with ostracism if he should 
conclude that, while some things had been well 
done, some other things, on the contrary, had been 
badly managed, and that it would be better if, in 
the end, the nation should hold strictly to its 
fundamental principles. To abuse and grossly 
ridicule as good a citizen as one’s self for differing 
from one on some question of national policy is 
not only not argument: it is, to our thinking, the 
very opposite of patriotism. If free political de- 
bate were to cease in a free country, how long 
would that country continue to be free? In this 
matter, also, there is, however, a distinct growth 
of tolerance. 

The intolerant state of mind is injurious both 
to the State and to the individual. It goes with 
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conceit and deadly pride. The strange thing is 
that men are apt to plume themselves upon their 
intolerance. It is evident that a man’s conduct 
and a nation’s conduct should be the result of 
thought and judgment; but intolerance stops 
thought and destroys judgment. 


A Novelist ‘‘ by First Intention.”’ 


THE increase among us in the last few years in 
the number of books of fiction is one of the most 
remarkable of current literary phenomena, and its 
significance may well employ the thoughts of the 
discerning. That it is significant is easy to say; 
but it is less easy to determine what its exact 
significance may be. Is it merely the result of a 
commercial impulse? And if so, is the quality of 
the product thereby discredited? Is there nothing 
behind it but a covetous ambition inspired by the 
financial success of a few novels of extraordinary 
vogue? And, in general, is the need or desire of 
money a legitimate motive for literary work? 

We dare affirm it is. The old slur upon the 
“pot-boiler,” except when it is aimed at obviously 
insincere and conscienceless work, is without per- 
tinence or point. Some of the greatest work in 
the world has had its origin in the necessity of 
having three meals a day, or at least two. Cer- 
tainly the impulse of the money consideration 
cannot make an artist; but, on the other hand, it 
is a poor artist that it can spoil, while it has been 
the means of discovering many a one to himself. 
Unless we are to give up much that the world 
would not willingly let die,—much of Goldsmith, 
Scott, Hawthorne, Dickens, and Thackeray, and 
many another,—we must acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of the motive, and acknowledge that a man 
may write for money without impairing the artis- 
tic quality of his work; indeed, even with a dignity 
of the sort that comes from fulfilling a funda- 
mental duty to himself and others. 

But to acknowledge the legitimacy of such a 
motive is not to acknowledge its supremacy. And 
while one must not dogmatize about how the best 
work is done,—the butterfly of genius escaping 
the meshes of the fines ies, —a reader takes 
special satisfaction in the work which seems to 
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Salvini’s Tribute to Ristori. 


\ )E have received from Signor Tommaso Salvini 

the Italian text of his address in Rome on the 
eightieth anniversary of the birth of Adelaide 
Ristori, January 29, 1902. Both of these distin- 
guished actors being cordially remembered and 
enthusiastically admired in the United States, 
the following paragraphs from the address will 


be the natural, unforced product of an author’s 
mind. The surgeons say of a wound that closes 
without artificial aid that it heals “by first in- 
tention.” We perhaps do not wrench the simile 
too much in trying by this phrase to convey a 
quality in some literature which gives it a sort of 
charm and permanence, indeed an inevitableness, 
of its own. 

In this class we place the work of Miss Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, whose novelette “The Res- 
cue” comes to its conclusion in this number of 
THE CENTURY. We believe that many, even 
though not acquainted with Miss Sedgwick’s pre- 
vious stories, will recognize her by this exhibit as 
“a born writer” rather than a made one. Her 
first volume, “The Dull Miss Archinard,” revealed 
the characteristics of her maturer writing —a capi- 
tal style, unusual perception of human life, and a 
powerful portrayal of fresh and natural dramatic 
scenes. “The Confounding of Camelia” showed 
a remarkable widening of range and deepening of 
insight—growth, but not change; the same easy 
style and rich vocabulary, and the same precise 
expression without primness or niggling conscious- 
ness. We are confident that readers of “The 
Rescue” have not failed to see in it these artistic 
qualities. In all three novels we find a generous 
measure of the dramatic faculty: the penetrating 
sense of human character in action upon others, 
and the power of creating, or, rather, appa- 
rently looking on and describing, scenes of great 
emotional stress. Miss Sedgwick seems to have 
the coefficient of every emotion; she never shirks 
any clash of her personages, and she has the 
crowning virtue of a writer—the instinct for 
what is interesting. 'To mention but one of her 
creations: Claire Vicaud, if not as subtly drawn 
as Becky Sharp, is not unworthy to be classed with 
her as a well-modeled sinister figure of the sinister 
type. But the whole of one of Miss Sedgwick’s 
stories is always greater than any of its parts. She 
is oneof those who fulfil Matthew Arnold’s injunc- 
tion to “see life steadily and see it whole.” Her 
level-headedness, her sense of proportion, and her 
fine ethical perception are to be trusted to insure 
a continuance of the high standard already shown. 





be read with interest. The translation is by Miss 
Maria H. Lansdale. 


Adelaide Ristori, who to-day arouses a sentiment of 
love and loyalty in every heart, who by the possession 
of every admirable trait, both physical and mental, 
compels the respectful homage of our esteem and of 
our affection, was born in Cividale, a little town of 
Friuli, and was the child of humble actors. 

Barely arrived at maidenhood, she exhibited a marked 
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inclination for the stage, an inclination from which the 
narrow circumstances of her parents failed to divert 
her; and fortunate it proved that such was the case. 
This fourteen-year-old girl attracted the notice of the 
most distinguished actress of that day, Carlotta Mar- 
chionni, who with loving solicitude undertook to initiate 
her into the difficult mysteries of their art. These the 
youthful apprentice mastered with such marvelous 
rapidity that she was shortly called upon to fill flatter- 
ing roles in a number of dramatic companies. 

I do not say that to Carlotta Marchionni alone is due 
the credit of having developed the unusual gifts of the 
young girl. Instinct and indefatigable study had largely 
to do with the results, since, if guidance and teaching 
likewise assisted greatly, these could not have borne 
fruit had they been sown in sterile ground. If the seed 
was good, the soil responded with all its substance, and 
the plant grew vigorously, producing fruit at once rare 
and fragrant. 

At the age of twenty Adelaide Ristori had already 
become the idol of the entire Italian public, and 
although she was obliged to compete with reputations 
already established, such as those of Antonietta Robotti, 
Carolina Santoni, Amalia Fumagalli, and, more difficult 
still, with the memory of other yet more celebrated 
actresses, such as Carolina Intennari, Maddalena Pelzet, 
and her own teacher, Carlotta Marchionni, yet she 
triumphed over them all, and this youthful flower, ex- 
haling in the field of art the perfume of her intellect, 
of her lofty and noble nature, and of her Raphaelesque 
beauty, exerted a greater power of attraction than any 
of them. 

She had attained the age of twenty-five when she 
became associated, as leading lady, with the Domeni- 
coni Company, which later went by the name of the 
“Roman Company.” It may be confidently asserted that 
at this period there was aroused in the young actress 
a preference for tragedy; and even though her inclina- 
tion was rather for the delicate naturalness of comedy 
and the portrayal of dramatic passion, yet who could 
fail to be stirred and moved to tears by the pitiful and 
tragic fate of a Pia di Tolommei, a Juliet, a Francesca 
da Rimini, and an Esther of Engaddi? 

Contrasting those days with the present (speaking as 
an artist), I regret having lived so long. Then reigned 
the intellectual masterpieces of Alfieri, Metastasio, 
Goldoni, Pellico, Nota, Marenco, and a host of other 
gifted writers, though not to the exclusion of the 
works of the best French dramatists. Then heads 
of families felt no scruple about taking their children 
to entertainments at once instructive and agreeable, 
which portrayed the loftiest sentiments, the most ex- 
emplary conduct, and a generous love of country; then 
freedom of speech and action was subordinated to the 
requirements of public decency and the dignity of the 
profession, and this decency and this dignity were 
rigorously preserved by Adelaide Ristori throughout 
her long and brilliant career. For our illustrious dean 
it did not suffice to be proclaimed the most brilliant 
star of the Italian dramatic stage. Her justifiable 
ambition led her to aspire after fresh honors, and drew 
her to that all-devouring furnace called Paris, which 
tries every metal of the human intellect, determining 
whether it be of gold or tinsel. But for Adelaide 
Ristori the chemical process was not needed. Cast into 
the crucible in the form of fine gold, she issued there- 
from like purest ore. 

Ladies and gentlemen, national wars are not waged 
with the sword alone nor by brute force, but often 
by the force of intellect and the power of genius, lite- 
rary, scientific, and artistic; and it is such wars con- 
verted into victories that are known by the names of 
Myrrha, Fedra, Medea, Judith, Camma, Pia, Francesca, 
Mary Stuart, Juliet, Elizabeth, and Marie Antoinette. 
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Adelaide Ristori was the initiator of those triumphs 
won afterward by many able artists whose pride it 
was to bear unfurled the banner of Italian art to the 
remotest corners of the globe. What Julius Caesar and 
Napoleon Bonaparte were in the fields of war and 
politics, Ristori was in dramatic art. Traveling from 
one end of Europe to the other, she might have said, 
with Cesar, “Veni, vidi, vici.”. Mightier than Napo- 
leon, she subdued not only the greater part of Europe, 
but the Americas as well; and, far more fortunate than 
the great general, she was not relegated to an island, 
there to lament over vanished power and bitterly to 
reproach herself for her immoderate ambition. Ah, no. 
She was able to devote the last flash of her genius to a 
tribute to her former companion in art, Ernesto Rossi, 
whose early death she commemorated in a canto of the 
Divine Poet delivered in the Costanzi Theater. This 
was her last appearance on the stage. It were idle to 
attempt to recall all that has been said and written of 
this favorite child of Melpomene and Thalia, only to 
enumerate whose triumphs would be an arduous and 
endless task. 

The fame she had won, her gracious presence, and 
her delicate, innate breeding inspired the confidence, 
the admiration, and the affection of a most distinguished 
gentleman, who, seeking her hand in marriage, was 
proud to be able to adorn her brow with a coronet. 
This coronet she wore and still wears with simple 
dignity, just as she wore and still wears that other 
more glorious crown which she owes solely to her own 
genius. 

In her new social station she has made many distin- 
guished friends, and it is gratifying now to be able to 
record that the various charges and missions of a 
political nature which she has undertaken have re- 
dounded in every case to the advantage and prosperity 
of her country. 


The ‘*Head of a Young Man” by Velasquez. 
(SEE FRONTISPIECE OF THE PRESENT NUMBER.) 


VELASQUEZ is the soul of Spanish art, as Rem- 
brandt is of Dutch art. I was never more im- 
pressed with the power of the great Spaniard 
than while engraving this “Head of a Young 
Man,” which is in the Duke of Wellington’s col- 
lection at Apsley House, London. Its magnificent 
technic is beyond all praise. It is a virile head, 
treated in a manly way, and a more splendid ex- 
ample of strong, squarely defined shadows, com- 
bined with exquisite finesse of modeling, would be 
difficult to find, unless, indeed, among the master’s 
own works. It belongs evidently to the third and 
most matured style of the artist, resembling, in 
its impressional unity, refinement of drawing, and 
breadth and mystery of chiaroscuro, the wonder- 
ful “ AAsop” of the Prado. Note the masterly con- 
tour of the forehead, or the well-defined shadow 
about the nostril in contrast with the subtile de- 
lineation of the nose in the fusion of its boundary 
with the off cheek, or the fluency of the modeling 
in the broad masses of light. An anatomist would 
say that you feel the skull beneath; but with Velas- 
quez nothing especially arrests the eye save the 
fact of the impression as a whole—the character 
of the thing as the light revealed it; and he makes 
you feel, above all, the entrancing mystery of light. 

The canvas measures thirty by twenty-five and 
a half inches, and the bust is life-size. It is very 
thinly painted throughout the dark surfaces, but is 
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more heavily overlaid in the lights. The touch is differentiated from that in the hair, and these 
is choice, discreet, and of restrained power and again from the treatment of the black cloak and 


dignity, as well as of nice discrimination in the the nuanced depth of the warm umbery bacl 
passages from light to dark, culminating in the ground. The coloring of the whole is golden, 
high light upon the forehead. neutral, and subdued, yet rich and of a fine glow. 
I have endeavored to suggest by a mixture of We are indebted to the Duchess of Wellir gton, 
line and stipple, taking my cue from the brush- who cheerfully accorded us every facility for 
work, the quality of the handling inthe flesh, which photographing and studying the worl , 
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Rousey’s Prayer at Antietam. lieve I would have done it, but as it was I got up. 
There was n’t a button left on my uniform! 
TSEY was a well-known characte a Wes “Just as I was going off the field, as we were 
JOUSEY well-known character ina West J I going off the field, as vy ! 
Virginia town. He was devoid of most things ordered, I overtook the chaplain of regiment, 





worldly, excepting flesh and an unbounded capa- and says he, ‘Rousey, how « 















city for lying. “Says I, ‘Chaplain, nothing but prayer saved 
One evening Rousey was sitting on one of those me.’ 

little rear overhanging platforms which Western “Well,” says g 

houses like to stick out over Western rivers and come to it at la f 

call galleries. His long legs were stuck up on the “*T do, chapl: ta good 

railing, and his head was resting against the wall hand at it, but I put 

behind him, when he said in his slow, drawly tone: it up in earnest. t raw. 

“Colonel, did I ever tell you how I prayed at An- ing, like a dinner-} 

tietam? No? Well, I'll tell you about it. “*What did yo : - 
“You mind, I was captain of acompany. When lain, for he thoug! r 

we got in under fire at Antietam, the cannon-balls might come of u 

were setting the grass ablaze and striking sparks “Colonel, as forr 


from every elder-bush and fence-stake for miles coat on, an 
around; and the fuses from the shells kept the air or a bit of 7 
so full of sparks that my handkerchief got as _ me, I told him tl 
scorched as an ironing-blanket while I was holding put up these few w 
it over my mouth to keep them out. Ihadto keep stretch me o 
my hair wet from my canteen to keep it from pointed end towa 
blazing. I said to myself: ‘Rousey, your time has 
come.’ Charles Mel é. 
“Just then along came a command to lie down; >) 
and, colonel, I never laid so flat to the ground inm} 
my life; I laid as flat as a plank on a foot-walk. 
The shot and shell, grape and canister and bullets, 
were going over me so thick that the whole firma- 
ment above me was lead color. It occurred to me 
just then that I was six feet long and pretty nigh 
four feet thick, and that the chances for me were 
only two feet better lying down than they were 
standing up. I made up my mind that my only 
safety lay in praying. So I joined praying; and 
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I put up the best prayer I knew how. I was n't g 
much used to it, but no servant of the Lord in 
good training was ever more in earnest than I -trees g $ 
was. the t I 

“ After a while, along came a command to get s cs 
up. I got up gently and unobtrusively. If there s sh just san 


had been more than two feet of difference between 
my thickness and my height, colonel, I don’t be- 
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A Shakspere Masquerade. 


THE storm had passed; the air was still; 
So, by the leave of Gentle Will, 

I shut the sovereign book of plays 

To woo the queen of winter days; 

But royalties are all akin, 

As world without to world within. 


A carnival of sleeted snows! 

The elms were keen Mercutios, 
Dazzling with such a diamond wit 
No Capulet could suffer it. 

In muffled bush I marked her fret, 
The crook-backed nurse of Juliet. 


Two opalescent briers pricked 

Like Beatrice and Benedict. 

Beyond their tinkling repartee 

Stood marble-wrought Hermione, 
With ghost and mantled Prospero 
And many a “mockery king of snow.” 


Across the sparkling crust had gone 

The fairy feet of Oberon, 

And high upon a crystal wall 

A tuft of grasses showed to all 

How poor old Lear’s white hair had tossed 
A last defiance to the frost. 


Enskied and sainted Isabel 

Had stolen from her nunnery cell, 

And where the burdened hemlock threw 
Dark shadow on the drift, I knew 

A sable-suited Hamlet bowed 

Above Ophelia in her shroud. 


Katharine Lee Bates. 


In Lighter Vein. 


In Lighter Vein I would excel, 

I would assume the cap and bell; 
Fain would I banish irksome prose, 
Transform my cabbage to a rose, 

My sonnet to a villanelle. 


Away with tragic masks! Expel 
All save the Muses who impel 
The laughing lyric charm that flows 
In Lighter Vein! 


In vain! The critics know too well 
Old port from sparkling muscatel; 
My triolets, ballades, rondeaus, 

Will not adopt the jocund pose— 
Nor are they yet, I grieve to tell, 
In Lighter Vein! 


Margaret Ridgely Schott. 


SEWAGE BANDE 
\ 4 » 


A NEW COMPLAINT. 


StorK: “May I help you to another fish?” 
Ow: “No, thanks; a heavy dinner makes me drowsy at night.” 
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It ensures an invigorating bath; on 
that makes every pore respond, re- 
“moves dead skin, energizes the” 
whole body, starts the circula- 
tien and leaves an exhil- ~ 
arating glow. 
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The ‘Year of Humor” 


Already there have appeared in THE CEN- 
TURY’s ‘‘ Year of Humor” stories by leading 
humorists, including Mark Twain, George 
Ade, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Gelett Burgess, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Frank R. Stockton, 
Beatrice Herford, John Luther Long, and 
many others. There will be further humor- 
ous contributions from P. F. Dunne (‘‘Mr. 
Dooley’’) on ‘‘Books and Reading,’’ Ed- 
ward W. Townsend (‘‘ Chimmie Fadden’’), 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Oliver Herford, and 
other well-known humorists. There will 
also be some anecdotal papers on humor 
and humorists. 


Confessions of a Wife 


In the present number begins a serial with the 
above title, written by an unknown writer, 
and which is likely to attract wide attention. 
These remarkable ‘‘ confessions ” show the 
woman’s point of view of a marriage from 
the very beginnings of courtship; they are 
written with great spontaneity and vivacity, 
and they are intensely interesting and indi- 
vidual from the first paragraph, forming a 
story of a love and a life that is unfolded in 
a most dramatic manner. 


The Latest News from 
the Moon 


Prof. William H. Pickering, of the Harvard 
Observatory, will contribute two fully illus- 
trated articles on the moon, telling of actual 
discoveries which have not yet been an- 
nounced to the scientific world, and which 
will attract the widest possible attention. 


Washington as a 
Social Center 


Mr. Henry L. Nelson, now and in former 
years a resident of Washington and an ex- 
perienced observer and writer, will tell of 
the interesting and picturesque society at 
the Capitol, official and unofficial. 


Features of Forthcoming 
Numbers of The Century 


4 
The Great Southwest 





A series of articles by Ray Stannard Baker, 
one of our younger and most promising 
writers, forming a vivid and valuable presen- 
tation of the conditions in the southwest 
States and Territories,— irrigation, the des- 
ert, the range, etc. Mr. Maxfield Parrish 
is now in Arizona making some very striking 
pictures for this series, and some of them 
will be printed in color. 


Dr. Mitchell’s “ Little 
Stories ’”’ 


The author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne ’”’ is now con- 
tributing to THE CENTURY a series of 
dramatic short stories on themes of striking 
interest. 


Cole’s 
**“Spanish Masters’”’ 


Mr. Timothy Cole, the greatest wood-en- 
graver in the world, is now reproducing in 
black-and-white the work of the great Span- 
ish masters. The pictures appear from time 
to time in THE CENTURY, each one a gem of 
art. See the suberb Velasquez in the April 
number. 


Civic Improvement 


THE CENTURY, which has led in so many 
movements, will take up in a helpful way 
this important advance in American life, 
printing articles on ‘‘The Beautifying of 
Highways,” ‘‘The Right ‘Kind of Tree 
Planting,’’ ‘‘ The Out-door Advertising Nui- 
sance,”’ with object lessons of good things 
well done and good things ill done. 


Stoddart’s 
Reminiscences 


Mr. J. H. Stoddart, who as a leading char- 
acter actor has amused and thrilled Ameri- 
can audiences for more than fifty years, will 
contribute to THE CENTURY two papers 
abounding in anecdotes and personal de- 
scriptions of his associates. 
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oBenzoflern 


A Story of the Times of Barbarossa 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Publisbed in The Century under the title of “ Barbarossa” 


fliustrations by Will Crawford 
Decorations by Mills Thompson 


YRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, one of the most 
popular of American authors, has had a trtly 
American career. A graduate of the Naval Acad- 

emy, he has been a railroad man, an archdeacon, a 
chaplain in the Spanish War, and is now a man of letters 
whose robust, clean, stirring stories, histories and biogra- 
phies have had a large sale. ‘“* Hohenzollern ” was in part 
published as a serial in Tue Century under the title of 
“ Barbarossa,” but in this complete form the name bas 
been changed to that of the real hero of the book. The 
action takes place in the 12th century, and the characters 
include Frederick of Germany, surnamed Barbarossa, the 
Count von Hohenzollern and the Countess Matilda. The 
time occupies two days and the novel is full of the most 
intense action and stirring adventure. 
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12mo, 284 pages, $1.50 
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“Reveals her one of the great novelists of our day.”—New York Mail and Express, 





The VALLEY 


of DECISION 


By EDITH WHARTON. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE writes in the V. Y. Zimes 


Saturday Review: 


“TT is individual and original in a high degree. . . . 

It is rare and fine and full of distinction. ... A 
study in temperament of a very subtile and artistic 
kind. .. . A delight as a piece of exquisite handicraft.” 


In two volumes, $2.00. 





GRAPHIC picture of 

Italy at the time of the 
breaking-up of the small 
sstasioutiniae at the end of 
the epee century, 
when all the old forms and 
traditions of court life were 
still preserved, but the 
immense intellectual and 
moral movement of the 
new régime was at work 

th the surface. 














A novel of exceptional power. 


ALIENS 


By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT, 
Author of “A Truce and Other Tales.” 


REMARKABLE novel of con- 

temporary life in the South,dealing 
with the social and to a slight extent 
with the political conditions of a pe- 
riod more recent than fiction has hith- 
erto treated. It is no longer the time 
of reconstruction, but one that falls 
well within the present decade. 

$1.50. 





A Story of the New South. 


THE OPPONENTS 
By HARRISON ROBERTSON, 
Author of “ The Inlander,” etc. 

ELLS a powerful story of latter-day 

politics in Kentucky. The oppo- 
nents, who encounter each other’s ri- 
valry in love as well as in contest for 
Congress, are strikingly and dramati- 
cally contrasted. Not the least of the 
book’s charm lies in its sympathetic 
portraiture of Southern women. 

$1.50. 





WISTONS 


A Story in Three Parts: I, Betty; Il, Robin; Ill, Esther and Rhoda. 
By MILES AMBER. 





ISRAEL ZANGWILL says: 

* In this book are flashes of genius, 
both in the austere, deep phrases 
and in ,many of the character 


sketches. 











‘¢ This is no ordinary book. 
not escape those who are looking for new lines of thought.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

‘¢A masterly book—a book that will endure, whose 
characters are drawn so exquisitely that we hail Miles 
Amber as a genius.” —Baltimore Sun. 


It has a trend that will 


$1.50. 





MONICA AND OTHER STORIES 


By PAUL BOURGET. 
bee of the six tales in this volume are as remarkable studies of feminine types as even M. 
Bourget has yet made. As usual, the interest of each tale culminates in the dramatic climax 
of psychological development rather than in an external crisis alone ; and, as usual, it is, in M. 


Bourget’s hands, in this way rendered far more intense. 


$1.50. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 















































AT SUNWICH PORT 


By W. W. JACOBS, Author of “‘ Many Cargoes,”’ etc. 








NOVEL very close to human nature and overflow- 

ing with the bubbling humor characteristic of 

this teller of wonderfully good stories. The scene is 

the English coast, and the story is full of quaint, 

real characters and salt air. There is truth, action, 

picturesqueness and variety, the whole set in the 
very atmosphere of wholesome humor. 











With humorous illustrations by Will Owens, $1.50 


THE MELOMANIACS THE 


By James Huneker 


COU RAGE “Tales of great power.” MASTER 

















O F CONTENTS O F 
The Lord’s Prayer in B 
CONVICTION | | Bébspin stieSuter 
e Piper of Dreams 
A Son Of Liast CAXTON 
H ec Emotion: crobat 
By T. R. Sullivan, leclde's Mother 
The Rim of Finer Issues By Hildegard Brooks, 
Author of ‘Tom Sylvester” An Ibsen Girl 
Tannhauser’s Choice Author of 
The Red- Headed Piano Player “ as 
NOVEL of modern Brynhild’s Immolation Without a Warrant 
F . The Quest of the Elusive 
American life, the An Insurgent One 
‘ unding’s ie , r 
scene, New York City. The Corridor of Time A LOVE story of a pe 
ahn Avatar i culiarly sympathetic 
wo closely interwoven 2d egstaffes Give a Musi- quality. The scene is the 
themes—one, money-mak- Segsiet’s Death South, and the characters 
a e Iron Virgin . 
ing; the other, a compli- Dusk of the Gods are made thoroughly inter- 
° ntermezzo . ° 
cated love interest. The Disenchanted Symphony esting and piquant. 
Music the Conqueror 
$1.50 $1.50 
$1.50 











AT LARGE THE GAME OF 
By E. W. Hornung, LOVE 


“ ” 
Author of Raffles, etc. By Benjamin Swift, 

‘‘ Distinctly a pleasing story.” —Baltimore Sun. , “ ins 

‘‘An ingenious story.” —Louisville Post. A of " Nency Neen,” atc. 

‘A good story.” —Pittsburg Post. A STORY of ingenious plot that will keep 

‘A story of excellent quality.” even the inveterate novel-reader fully ab- 
N. Y. Mail and Express. sorbed to the last page. 
$1.50 $1.50 
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For Talks about the Flowers in the order of 
: their appearance in the woods and Fields 
oO 
Vv By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 
Author of ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,” “ How to 
Ss Know the Ferns,”’ etc. 
of With 32 full-page illustrations from drawings in 
nr colors by Elsie Louise Shaw. 
kK $1.75 net (postage 14 cents) 
R “‘The charm of this book is as pervading and enduring as is the 
E charm of nature.”"—N. Y. Times. 














Poems by “ Droch” 


BRAMBLE 
BRAE 
By ROBERT BRIDGES (DROCH) 
Author of **‘ Overheard in Arcady,”’ 
**Suppressed Chapters,’’ Etc. 


Part I. Between Two Worlds. 
Part II. 3ramble Brae. 

Part III. With Flowers. 

Part IV. Written in Books. 


VOLUME of poems, grave and 
gay, selected from the work of 
fifteen years. With Cover Design by 


Oliver Herford. $1.25 net (postage 7c.) 



















NEW YORK 
WAS 
YOUNG 


By Charles Hemstreet 


OMPOSED of a series of 

sketches of old-time New 
York at various periods of its 
history and topographical muta- 
tion, each abundantly illustrated 
from old prints and furnished 
with a plan of streets and monu- 
ments existing at the time treated 
of. It is full of quaint reminis- 
cence and information of bygone 
days. 

Interestingly Illustrated. 


$1.50 net (Postage 14c.) 





How to Understand the Skies at Night. 


PRACTICAL TALKS 
BY AN 
ASTRONOMER 
By PROFESSOR HAROLD JACOBY of Columbia 


> BJECTS of great interest treated practically for the enlighten- 
ment of the general reader. 












SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED. 


Navigation at Sea Saturn’s Rings 

The New Planet of 1898 The Heliometer 

How to Make a Sundial Mounting Telescopes 
Time Standards of the World The Sun’s Destruction. 











Illustrated. $1.00 (postage 12 cents) 


By the late 
altbie D. Babcock, D.D. 


LETTERS From EGYPT 
AND PALESTINE 


Written to the Men of his Church 


Freely and Interestingly 
Illustrated. 


$1.00 net (postage 9 cents) 


THOUGHTS FOR 
EVERYDAY LIVING 


Seventh Large Edition. 
$1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 












THE CAVALIER LIVES of the HUNTED 
CCORDING to the March 
Bookman, Cable’s novel is 

the second best selling book in 
the United States. 80th 1,000 


By Ernest Thompson Seton 


200 Illustrations 











The RULING PASSION 
By Henry van Dyke 

W ITH possibly one exception, 

the most successful short 

stories ever published in America. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATI 





A New and Much Enlarged Edition 





MRS. PALLISER’S HISTORY OF LACE 


Edited by M. JoURDAIN and A. DRYDEN. Royal 8vo, gilt edges, $12.00 net. 

This important work was originally published thirty-six years ago. It went through several editions, both 
in French and English, and has always been recognized as the great authority on the subject. It has been out 
of print for several years, and copies are now very scarce. This Edition will be enlarged to royal 8vo, retaining 
all the original illustrations, and being supplemented by some 200 reproductions, many specially taken by Miss 
A. Dryden, and over 500 pages of letterpress. 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901 


By LorD RONALD GOWER. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, $4.50 vet. 
Lord Ronald Gower has selected from his diaries passages containing many interesting reminiscences of famous 
men and women of his time. 
“It contains much that will be read with interest and curiosity, since Lord Ronald has been privileged to 
know great numbers of the great and famous, and to know them upon terms to which few men can ever hope to 
attain. . ."—TZhe Standard (London). 


A Most Sumptuous Work on English Gardens 


FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Their Planning and Arrangement, Architectural and Ornamental Features. A Series of Illustrations mainly 
from Old Examples. ith an Introduction and Descriptive Accounts by H. In1G10 TricGs, A.R.I.B.A 
This work will contain 120 plates (size 17 by 13 inches). Seventy of these will be carefully reproduced from 
measured Drawings and Sketches specially prepared by the author, while Fifty will be reproduced in the most 
artistic manner from Photographs taken a for the work by Mr. Charles Latham. he illustrations will 
consist of entire Plans, and Photographic and Perspective Views of existing Gardens, together with Sketches, 
Measured Drawings, and Photographs of Gate Entrances, Terraces, Balustrades, Steps, Garden Rooms and 
Summer Houses, Bridges, Columbaries, Sun Dials, Figures and Vases in Lead and Stone, Fountains and 
Ponds, Topiary Work, etc., etc. 


To be completed in three parts. Parts I and II Now Ready. Folio, $25.00 net. 
TWO BOOKS BY MISS JEKYLL 
LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS WALL AND WATER GARDENS 


A Guide for Amateurs by owe ag ag me Compiled from Tuetr MAKING AND PLANTING. By Miss Gertrupe Jex- 








information published lately in “The Garden,” with the YLL, author of “‘ Wood and Garden,” ‘‘ Home and Garden,” 
emg of some original chapters. Beautifully illustrated. etc. With over 130 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $3.75 me?. 
8vo, $2.50 net. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON 


A New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE and R. E. PROTHERO. 
To be completed in r2 vols. 8vo, $2.00 per volume. 
NEW VOLUME. POETRY VOL. 5 (being Vol. 11 of the set). 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 


A Historical and Descriptive Account of the Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods. By J. ALFRED GoTCcH, 
F.S.A., author of ‘‘ The Architecture of the Renaissance in England,"’etc. With too collotype and other 
plates, and over 200 text illustrations. Large 8vo, $9.00 met. 


THE SACRED BEETLE SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 


A Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs in Art and History. In the Baconian Light. By Rosert M. THEoBALD, M. A. 
re Joun Warp, F.S.A. With many illustrations. 8vo, 8vo, $4.20 net. 
3.50 met. 








BAEDEKER’S GUIDE BOOKS. Latest Editions 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views. All Prices Net 
THE UNITED STATES, with an Excursion into Mexico, with 19 Maps and 24 Plans. $3.60. 


Canada (New Edition) . . . $1.50 Germany (Southern)... . $1.80 Parisandits Environs . . . $1.80 
Alps (Eastern) .... . . 300 Germany(Rhine) .... . 220 Palestine and Syria . > ee 
Austria ......... eg QGeeetIietteia....... goo Qpainand Portugal .. . 4-80 
Belgium and Holland. . . . 1.80 Greece... . 8 9 5 Se A. < is et. .-5 Gab 
Egypt .*. ........ @§0 Italy (Nerthern) . . . . . 240 ‘Traveler’s Manual of Conversa- 
France (Northern) . . . . 20 Italy (Central)and Rome .. 2.25 tion, in English, German, French, 
France (South-Eastern). . . 1.50 Italy (Southern) and Sicily . 1.80 i. er er 
France (South-Western) . . 1.50 Londonandits Environs . . 1.80 Conversation Dictionary, in Eng- 
Germany (Northern). . . . 2.40 Norway and Sweden . 3-00 lish, French, German, and Italian .90 


Also MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. Full lists on application. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, %5357, FIRTH AVENUE, 




















HARPER’S 


NEW EDITION OF 


DICKENS 








IN THIRTY VOLUMES 270 ILLUSTRATIONS 
The entire set of 30 volumes will be sent you on receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR ; payment thereafter to be $2.50 a month for 12 
months ; costto you per volume for these magnificent books, $1.00 





FACTS 


1. This set contains Dickens’ complete works-— everything he 
ever wrote-—in thirty volumes. 

2. The size of each volume is 8% x 5% inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made 
paper. 

«}. The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

5. There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

G. They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, gilt tops, gold 
cover decorations, untrimmed edges, and title-pages in 
colors. 


OUR $1 OFFE We will send you the entire set of thirty 

- volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we 
will return the $1.00. Ifyou do like them, send us $2.50 every month for twelve months. Inorder 
to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter you at once as a subscriber to either HAR‘PER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, please state 
which periodical you want, Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. CITY 
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Anticipations 
By H. G. WELLS 


Author of ** The Invisible Man,"* 

“‘ The War of the Worlds,”’ etc. 
This is a book that all London is talking 
about. In a few days it has gone through 
six editions. It is a brilliant forecast, 
in the light of present scientific know- 
ledge, of world-life— society, morals, 
business conditions, trade, etc. — one 
hundred years hence. 


$1 80 Net (Postage extra) 





Our Presidents 


By 
Col. A. K. McCLURE 


A new and revised edition of this great 
work is now ready. It is valuable, not 
only from its interesting store of per- 
sonal reminiscence, but as a complete 
history of the way we select and put in 
office our chief national executives. 


Illustrated $2 00 





The Siege of Lady Resolute 


By HARRIS DICKSON 
Author of ** The Black Wolf's Breed."” 


A romance that will prove one of the big successes of the new year. It is a love story, 
with scenes in France and America during the reign of Louis XIV. 





How to Get Strong 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
This is a book of practical hints for 
everybody about the best kind of health- 
ful every-day exercise. President Roose- 
velt writes to the author: ‘‘I owe a 
great deal to your writings, for they 
have been among the causes that made 
me realize the importance of proper 
bodily development.” 


New Edition $1 00 Net (Postage extra) 





Cecil Rhodes 


By HOWARD HENSMAN 


The history of the wonderful career of 
Cecil Rhodes is the history of the past 
fifty years of the English commercial 
invasion of South Africa. The author 
tells the story most entertainingly from 
a personal acquaintance with the great 
characters and events of the times. 


Illustrated $5 00 Net (Postage extra) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Apr., 1902 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


announce for early publication 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE 


A thoroughly American novel of unusual interest and sustained 

power by HamBLen Sears. $1.50 

FLOWER AND THE YELLOW LORD ALINGHAM, 
THORN FIEND BANKRUPT 

A pretty little story of} A new novel by the ever- A clever story by Marie 


present-day English life by | popular Mrs. ALEXANDER. | MANNING, located in Eng- 
BEATRICE WHITBY. $1.50] Well worth reading. $1.50 | land andin the West. $1.50 


A New Novel by Mrs. Dudeney 


entitled ‘“‘ Spindle and Plough.” A story in her best manner. $1.50 


THE SPORT OF AT THE BACK OF MICHAEL ROSS, 
THE GODS BEYOND MINISTER 


By PauL LAURENCE Charming delineations of} By ANnnig E. Ho ps- 
Dunsar. A story with an| Irish life and manners by | WORTH. Portrays the strug- 


gles of a good man against 
unusual theme. $1.50] JANE BaRLow. $1.50 scmnpeadion: $1.50 


A New Book by Hamilton W. Mabie 


Comprising some of his essays on present-day topics. Net $1.00 


FASHIONS IN | LONDON THE BURIED 
LITERATURE As described by great TEMPLE 
And Other Essays and| writers and travelers. Ed-| And Other Essays by 
Addresses by CHARLES| ited by ESTHER SINGLETON. | MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 


DupDLEY WARNER. Fully illustrated. Vet $1.40 | “the Belgian Shakespeare.” 
Net $1.20 Net $1.40 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR 
WALTER BESANT 


A volume of present and permanent interest and value. Vet $2.40 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York + 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE CONQUEROR: 
Being the True and Romantic Story of ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


By GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON, : 
Author of ‘Senator North,” ‘‘ The Californians,” ‘‘ The Aristocrats,” etc. Cloth, just ready, $1.50. 





The romantic story of Hamilton’s life, told as never before in its completeness, from the solution of the vexed question of his 
birth to the tragic end. A picture of the man and of his time in a fictional form that is immeasurably interesting. 


Initial Volumes of the AMERICAN SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY, Edited by Caspar Whitney. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; large paper, limited edition, $7.50 net (postage extra). 


THE DEER FAMILY UPLAND CAME BIRDS 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. S. By EDWYN SANDYS. Illustrated by L. A. 





VAN DYKE, A. J. STONE, and D. G. EL- Fuertes, A. B. Frost, and J. O. NUGENT. 
LIOT. Illustrated by CaRL RuNGIUs. In preparation. 
ULYSSES THE MASTERY OF THE 
PACIFIC 


A Drama in a Prologue and Three Acts. 


nls ae By A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.S., Author of 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Cloth, $1.25 net; r ‘‘China in Teesslorenntice.* With over 100 
Japanese vellum, $5.00 net (postage 8 cents). illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 
“Rich and sonorous poetry. It abounds in passages © cents) 
of great lyric beauty.” —Sypney Brooks. 3 j 
“Of especial timeliness and value.” —New York Herald. 
OF SOCIAL MOTION Ahan ah ghar ons 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

A Clance at the Coming Constitution of Society. By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of ‘Social Evo- 

By MICHAEL A. LANE, Author of ‘Great lution,” ‘‘The Control of the Tropics,” etc. 
Philosophers,” etc. Cloth, 1zmo. Just ready. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 13 cents). 

NAPOLEON THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON | 
A Sketch of his Life, Character, Struggles and Including new materials from the British 
Achievements. Official Records. 

By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON, Author of | By J. B. ROSE, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Revolu- 
‘‘The Story of France,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 tionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815.” II- 
net (postage 21 cents). lustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 35 

cents). 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORIES 
ANCIENT AND MEDIAZVAL ; A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 


wat INTN :. By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., Author 
By WILLIAM A. DUNNING, Professor of His of “A History of Germany in the Middle Ages,” 
etc. 2 vols. Dedicated by special permission 
to Prince Henry of Prussia. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 
net, postage 35 cents. 

MRS. SESLV"S COOK BOOK THE PRINCIPLES OF SANITARY SCIENCE 


tory in Columbia University. Author of ‘‘Es- 
says on the Civil War and Reconstruction,”’ etc. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 18 cents). 





\ manual of French and American Cookery, with chapters on THE PUBLIC HEALTH: With Speciai 
Domestic Servants, their Rights and Duties, and many Reference to the Causation and Prevention 
other Details of hold gement. By Mrs. L. of Infectious Diseases 
See.y. Cloth, crown 8vo. Profusely illustrated. Oil- By Wim T. Sepewick, Ph.D., Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
cloth, $2.00 net; half leather, $3.00 net; postage 25 cents. formerly Biologist to the State Board of Health in Massa- 

- chusetts. Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 


CSS eae ene Waren THE DEVELOPMENT OF CABINET COVERN 

By Jane Appams, Head of “Hull House,” Chicago, joint e 
author of “Philanthropy and Social Broguesn Citi- MENT IN ENCLAND 

zen's Library Series. Cloth, 12mo. By Mary Taytor BLavvELt. Cloth, r2mo. 





NEW FICTION TO BE READY IN APRIL. 





DOROTHY VERNON THE VIRCINIAN BRINTON ELIOT 
of Haddon Hall A Horseman of the Plains From Yale to Yorktown 
By CHARLES Major(Edwin Caskoden), By Owen Wister, Author of “Red By James EvGcene Farmer, Author 
Author of ‘When Knighthood was in en and White,” “Lin McLean,”’ etc. of. “The Grenadier,” “The Grand 


Flower,”’ ete. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. Mademoiselle,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


















































Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo, L. Ouyler, 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
¥ Eminent Physicians and 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. Hundreds of Others. 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 


What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 






1 WEBSTER 


INTERNATIONAL 





By the addition of 25,000 New Wor 

Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Com’r Anand 
Will readily settle questions about words, men, places, scientific 

subjects, etc. It has 2364 quarto pages with 5000 illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 

our Chart of English Sounds for home study with the 

i children, also ‘‘ A "Test in Pronunciation” which 

affords a pleasant and instructive evening’ s en’ ni 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. © MT Mee 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., 9 Rea) Fstte Tos Dulane, 


Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Dept. A 
Springfield, Mass. 























Great Religions of the World 


We have published in book form the series of illuminating articles 
which have recently appeared in the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
It is a book of vast scope, written by the highest authorities on 
religion and religious history, and shows the influence of the world’s 
great religions upon civilization during the past hundred years. 


CONTENTS 


Confucianism in the Nineteenth Century. A : HERBERT A. GILES, 
Professor of Chinese in Cambridge University 
, a 

















Buddhism ‘ ; . i ‘ W. RHYS DAVIDS, 
Professor of Buddhist Literature in University College, London 

Mohammedanism ‘ . : ’ ‘ p : P OSKAR MANN 
Brahmanism a . ; A rs . F . . Sir A. C. LYALL, K.C.B. 
Zoroastrianism and the Parsis . ; . » . ‘ “ . D. MENANT 
Sikhism and the Sikhs. P ‘ - Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.I. 
Positivism: Its Position, Aims and Ideals ‘ . FREDERIC HARRISON 
Babism . . ‘ ° . ° ° ° > . < E. DENISON ROSS 
Professor of Persian in University College, London 

The Jews and Judaism in the Nineteenth Century ° Rev. M. GASTER 
The Outlook for Christianity . The Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 






Catholic Christianity - ‘ ‘ ‘ His Eminence, Cardinal GIBBONS 
Sent to any address on receipt of $2.00 net (postage 15 cents extra) by 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y- 

























Great Thoughts Grandly Spoken 


Modern Eloquence 


‘¢@ N these volumes, the Honorable Thomas B. Reed has,” as Secretary of State John Hay well says, 
I ‘« gained the same eminence as editor that he already enjoyed as orator.”” As the Editor-in-Chief he 
has wrought from metal which he knew. Himself a master among master minds, in daily contact with 

the makers of our political, literary, commercial and social history, he brought to his editorial work that 
surety of judgment born of familiarity, and a complete mastery of its possibilities. 
only he could, the assistance of men of international fame and splendid resources. 
“ Besides the Editors and the Committee of Selection, a large number of collaborators were 
enlisted, at home and abroad, in the task of interviewing great speakers and thinkers in person, 
and gaining access to unpublished and ordinarily inaccessible records. 


Mr. Reed enlisted, as 


This necessitated stupendous 
endless time, and expense 





effort and labor, seemingly 









After-Dinner 
Specches....... 


ROSSI 





unprecedented in the Editor-in-Chief history of book-making, 
save perhaps in such HON. THOMAS B. REED monumental works as 
the Britannica and the a ASSOCIATE EDITORS Century Dictionary. 


HON, quasi MCCARTHY, Member of English Parliament. 
ER JOHNSON, Author and Litterateur. 
ALBERT ELLERY BERGH, Expert Collaborator. 


And a Committee of Fifteen Eminent Specialists 









Classic and 
Popular Lectures 








(Volumes I, 11, lil) 
These three volumes of the Library contain the most uniquely 
comprehensive collection of the thoughts and words of post- 
prandial orators ever published. About the Banquet-Board, no 
ess than in the Forum, the great thoughts of the masters of the 
world have been given expression. By them parties and poli- 
cies have often been made and unmade. By them also the 
liners, and later the world, have been given the inside view of 
gigantic enterprise, herculean effort, and sublime achievement. 
in periods, scintillant with wit, a Choate forged new and stronger 
nks in English and American unity. The silver-tongued Grady 
rent the curtain of sectional prejudice, and brought the Puritan 
and the Cavalier into a common, congenial brotherhood. In 
these pages living men speak living thoughts in a living tongue. 
sit at a banguet-board with a host of speakers the like of 
ch the world never seen. As Congressman Landis, of 
ana, says of these volumes: ‘“‘We behold the galleries ra- 
diant with fair women. We hear the shouts, and the air peals 
with laughter — then comes a pause —a shock —the lightning 
of wit, and the thunder of applause; men and women rise, 
sparkling glasses soar— Eloquence transports us, and 
‘we are there.’”’ 
Every speech is reproduced as given, with all the introduc- 
tory remarks. We hear the “applause,” the ‘“‘cheers,”” and 
the “laughter” of the guests. 


Great Addresses 


(Volumes VII, Vill, 1X) 


These three volumes contain one of the most unique features 
of this most unique work. Phillips Brooks, the well-beloved, 
brings the Great Emancipator home to us in the “‘Character of 
Abraham Lincoln”; Henry van Dyke's “Books, Literature 
and People,” and Balfour's “The Pleasures of Reading,” 
would alone be sufficient for the bookman, but there are a score 
or two just as good. he range of this work is the marvel of 
those who read it. For here we have Newell Dwight Hillis’ 
“The Pulpit in Modern Life” ; Cardinal Gibbons’ “‘Supremacy 
of the Catholic Religion,”’ while Cardinal Manning, with his 
fine, broad view, discusses the “Persecution of the Jews”; 
Blaine, in one of his greatest inspirations, gives his grand de- 
lineation of ‘‘Garfield, the Man and the Patriot,” while a few 
pages further is found Choate’s immortal epic, “On the Death 
of Daniel Webster.” So on—and on—until we had named 
the major part that is conceded great and worthy in our na- 
tional literature. Every address is complete. 





















SPECIAL OFFER 


A large handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample 
photogravures and chromatic plates and 80 speci- 
men pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lec- 
tures, Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., will be sent, 
free of charge, on request. With this we will also 
submit a special proposition which easify will 
place this great work in your possession. 





% ¥ 


(Volumes IV, V, VI) 

The lecture platform has been the vantage ground from which 
masterful men have molded the thoughts of their time and pre- 
pared for posterity a better, a cleaner, a grander world to live 
in. In the three volumes of Modern Eloquence devoted to lec- 
tures, among other delights, we travel ‘“‘ Dark Continents”’ with 
Stanley, and listen spellbound to Wendell Phillips teaching us 
to know the greatest of his race—‘‘Toussaint L’Ouverture.” 
We listen as General Gordon tells us that pathetic story, the 
“*Last Days of the Confederacy,” and speculate with George 
M. Searle, “‘Are the Planets Habitable?” We gather new 
ambitions and strength and purpose as Edward W. Bok gives 
us his ‘‘ Keys to Success,”’ or we take to heart the humanity of 
Robert Collyer’s “Clear Grit.” Ingersoll gives us a better 
cepeces of immortal Shakspere. In an idle hour we re- 
call with Major Pond “‘ Memories of the Lyceum,” and have a 
laugh with Robert Jones Burdette’s “‘ Rise and Fall of the 
Moustache.” We glean the wisdom of our time that lies within 
these pages and hold fellowship with the orators of our mother 
tongue, without creed or prejudice. Many of the lectures 
have never before been put into type. Nearly all have the 
benefit of the author’s revision. 


ss 
Anecdote, Repartec, Reminiscence 
(Volume X) 

The tenth volume, containing Congressional Repartee, 
Cloak-room Stories —fixing local color as if on canvas — Anec- 
dotes and Illustrations, is as unique as its predecessors, and 
shows the same original and strong editorship. The brilliant 
bits of Humor, Wit, Repartee, and good Stories contained in 
this volume have been selected for their critical nicety, and 
furnish touching sentiments, glints of eloquence, and gems of 
rhetorical art. 

his volume is from exclusive sources to which only men in 
the positions of the Editor-in-Chief and his associates could 
have access. Here are fine stories for the clergyman, states- 
man, diplomat, banker, business man, physician —in fact, for 
men in all callings and in every walk in life. 

This volume contains, also, a complete 


Analytical, Subject and Concordance Index 


so that it is possible to refer instantly to any speaker, topic, 
time or place. 


John D. Morris 
@ Company &. 


1101 Chestnut St. Sy 
Philadelphia og 
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Inquiry Coupon 


JOHN D. MORRIS & CO, 
1101 Chestnut St., Phila, ° 


Gentlemen :— 

Referring to your advertisement 

of Hon, Thomas B. Reed's Library of 
Modern Eloquence in THE CENTURY, I 

shall be pleased to receive portfolio of sam- 
ple pages, photogravures and chromatic plates; 

also full particulars regarding bindings, prices, etc. 

































EDWIN A. ABBEY’S new paintings for the Boston Public Library, completing his 
famous frieze, THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL, are 
reproduced in THE GENUINE 


COPLEY PRINTS 


For sale at the art stores, or sent direct by the publishers. Send 2-cent stamp for special 
circular. (Our complete picture catalogue, ro cents.) 


CURTIS @ CAMERON, 
17 Pierce Building, opposite Public Library, BOSTON. 
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THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, MASS 1 iter ere) 
1OCTS A COPY $1 





Purchasable wherever reading is sold. 





é¢ Habla V. Espafiol? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 


In TEN WEEE S 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free of charge. Part I (3 Lessons) 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
212 Summer Street, Boston,Mass. 

















B K: + When calling, please ask for 
LISERAL } Mi GRANT 

+ Whenever you need a book, 
DISCOUNTS + address MR. GRANT 


Before buying books, write for quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues, and special slips of books at reduced prices, sent for 
1o-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount) 


300 Book Plates $1.00 


Johnny To paste in your books and magazines. 
Collins Neat—artistic—useful. Size, one inch square. 
Send 4c. for booklet of Styles, including ex- 











His amples of designed and engraved Ex- Libris, 

B k $25 and upwards. i. Responsible 

ae Stationers and Booksellers Desired 
as Agents. 








‘Slightly reduced) We print 100 fine Visiting Cards for 50c. 
The Book Plate Printers, 366 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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An Ideal Investment 


Ee The 5% GOLD BOND POLICY of 

| The Prudential 

@ These Bonds P Bhat aa - phe nie 
% ese Bonds Pay in Go nnually for 20 Fears, 

then are Paid in full in Gold. Every Benefit GIBRALTAR 


under this form of Life Insurance guaranteed. 


Write for descriptive booklet. Dest. 45 
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< THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 
p JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 
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A Romance of the Road 
Josiah Flynt 


Author of “ Tramping with Tramps,” etc. 


“ Josiah Flynt” at three years of age ran away from home, 
and has since passed many years in Hoboland, where the 
Tramp wanders, the world despising and by the world de- 
spised. Naturally, he has based his first novel upon his 
studies of vagabond humanity, calling it 


THE 


LITTLE BROTHER 
A Story of Tramp Life 


But the professional, mature, irreclaimable Tramp is hardly 
the material for a hero of romance. Mr. Flynt presents the 
subject as it appears when viewed from the standpoint of the 
neophyte. His hero is a boy-Tramp, a little fellow led into 
Trampdom by an irresistible impulse to view the great world 
around him, and innocent of the evil amid which he lives. 

Protected by the sanctity of his childhood, the reader sees 
Hoboland through rose-tinted glasses, and yet with a con- 
sciousness of the utter uselessness and selfish degradation of 
such an existence as is led by its inhabitants: When the story 
deals with those that seek the lost boy, there is suggested a 
most wholesome contrast between their lives of devotion and 
the aimless, drifting, sordid creatures “on the road.” 

A strong, careful study of contemporary conditions in the 
form of a realistic romance. 


12mo, 275 pages, with a colored frontis- 
piece by RRosenmeyer. Price, $1.50. 
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a hilltop of an is- 
lee endeared to me 
by many memories, the 
ocean wind has perma- 
nently bent pine, fir and 
spruce. Here and there 
a single tree remains up: 
right— staunchly refusing 
to record the effect of 
circumstance on char: 
acter.’’ 


“A composite portrait of singu- 
lar force and comprehensiveness.” 
The Bulletin, San Francisco. 


“A virile and strong piece of liter- 
ary workmanship.” 
Times, New York. 


“This able novel.” 
Philadelphia Press. 


“A novel of types by a master 
hand.” —Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


“ More than a novel: a revelation 
of human motives and conduct 
under the influence of a fascinating 


and unscrupulous adventuress.” 
Beacon, Boston. 


“A strong, fresh, absorbing story, 
written out of actual life, and in- 
tricate enough to hold us to the 
last page.””—Detroit Free Press. 





The Latest Novel 


by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 


Author of “‘Hugh Wynne,’’ etc. 








R. S. WEIR MITCHELL, one of the oldest 
of story writers, is an example of heredi- 
Both his 


tary genius and personal greatness. 
grandfather and father 
were men of marked abil- 
ity in medicine and liter- 
ature, but it remained ‘to 
him to make an undying 
reputation as a medical 
authority and man of let- 
ters. He entered the 
University of Pennsylva- 4 
nia at the age of fifteen, , 
but left during his senior 
year to take up the study of medicine. He 
soon dispelled the fear of his father that he 
would be a failure; and besides his activity in 
building up a practice, he wrote several 
papers on medical and allied topics, the first 
appearing in 1852. His three years’ experience 
as an army surgeon in charge of sufferers from 
nervous disorders and wounds to the nerves 
gave him material for his book on ‘‘Gunshot 
Wounds and Other Injuries of the Nerves.” 
From 1852 to 1894, inclusive, his scientific and 
professional publications number 125. In 1883 
his real literary work began. For twenty-five 
years he had been faithfully practising medicine 
and filling his great storehouse with informa- 
tion. His capacity is astounding, for he has 
largely drawn on his personal experiences for 
most of his successful stories. His charac- 
ters are living, and he deals with them in a way 
that forces their existence upon you. 





‘Dr. Weir Mitchell is a wonderful man.”’ 
ew York Sun. 








12mo, cloth, 495 pages, $1.50 





Published by The Century Co. 


Sold everywhere 
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Hawe you read it? 
Do you own it ? 


HUGH 
WYNNE 





Dig 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
Novel of the 
American Revolution 


cette 0am 00 <a 00 <a 00 a> 00 e000 <a> 00 <a 00 a 00 em 00 co 08 


In Two EDITIONS. 

SINGLE VOLUME, CLOTH, 12 pictures by 
Howard Pyle, 567 pages, $1.50. 
CONTINENTAL EDITION, superbly illustrated 
with photogravures and reproductions of 
rare prints and manuscripts. In 2 
vols., rich binding, $5.00. 


mer 


“There are not wanting those who think 
that Dr. Mitchell has now written the great 
i . W. Robertson Nicoll 

in “The British Weekly.” 


“Tf ‘Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought 
— . great American novel, it at least comes closer 
to it : than any novel of the decade.”—7he Outlook. 


“Tt will be Jong before we see a “It has embodied and preserved 
better novel of the last century in for coming generations the spirit of 
America.”—The Critic. ’76 as no other work has done.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


“The historical truthfulness of Dr. Mitchell’s picture is a strong point of 
merit in the story.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Dr. Mitchell’s Fiction 


is now issued in a uniform edition for the library, ten volumes; 
price for the set, $15.00. 
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“ This is far and away the best French historical 
novel of all the run from Weyman down.” 


Ohe Helmet of Navarre 


By BERTHA RUNKALE 


The famous romance of the time of Henry IV of France. It is a narrative 

of intense and sustained interest, occupying but four days of time. 
Beautifully illustrated by André Castaigne. 

“It palpitates with life in every page.” “Any author of any age might rejoice to produce its equal.” 


12mo, 500 pages, $1.50 
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RUTH McENERY STUART 


writes of 


MISTRESS 
JOY 


“I need not say I am entirely charmed with 
‘Mistress Joy.’ It is delightful from cover to 
cover. It must appeal to all lovers of sweet and 
wholesome romance, and satisfy style-lovers as 
well as those who care for a charming story.” 


“It is direct, wholesome, vivid, sparkling.” 


TOM 
BEAULING 


By 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


The story of a rolling stone,—a 
manly fellow, whose experiences 
in India, China, and America are de- 
lightfully told. A romance of to-day. 


It is written by two Southern women, 
Grace MacGowan Cooke and 
Annie Booth McHinney, 


and deals with Natchez in 1798. “ By all means read this book.” 
Aaron Burr is a prominent character | «Phere is no quting oney thine ond 
in the story. Illustrated by Relyea. | swing of ‘Tom Beauling.’” 
“Incredibly fresh and spon- “ Tom Beauling is a most lovable character 
in a most readable book.” 


taneous and delightful.” 


12mo, 450 pages, $1.50 16mo, 200 pages, $1.25 
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“Fresh and picturesque, with an invigorating atmos- 
phere of honest manhood and womanly sweetness.” 


Her Mountain Lover 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


A Colorado cow-puncher goes to London to sell an interest in a mine. He 
meets an Irish girl in English society, and something nearly happens — the 
author has the best way of telling what it is. It is original. 

“No one will throw this book down half read.” 


12mo, 396 pages, $1.50 
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i “The Best Outdoor Book of the Year” 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 


One Hundred Accurate and Artistic Pictures in Black and Tints 
By Bruce Horsfall 


Mr. Sharp takes his readers out 
under the sky, into the woods, upon 
the ocean, and shows God's crea- 
tures in their lives, with the humor 
or the pathos that comes to them. 
He loves all creatures as Thoreau 
loved them, and writes about them 
with as perfect insight but more 
geniality. A book other lovers of 
nature will read and re-read, finding 
ever new delights. 





8vo, cloth, 350 pages, $2.00 net ($2.18 by mail). 
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‘‘The field it covers has never before been described in this practical 
and popular way.” 


**How to Hnow the Seashore’”’ 


THE SEA-BEACH AT 
EBB-TIDE 


By Augusta Foote Arnold 


500 pages, richly and helpfully 


illustrated with 600 pictures, 


$2.40 net ($2.60 by mail). 


This book does for the treasures of the seashore what other authors have 


done for trees and ferns and wild flow 


ers. It is a sufficient guide for the 


amateur collector and student of shore life in all its forms. 


WHY IT IS VALUABLE 


It opens a new world of intelligent 


It makes even the commonest shell 


observation to lovers of the.oceanand an interesting object. 


its life. 


The index is so complete that the 


It is not technical, yet itis thor- explanation of terms is easily found. 


oughly scientific and in accord with 
the views of students of biology. 





It affords pastime and summer 
study for all seaside visitors. 
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MRS. WIGGS 
OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 
By Alice Caldwell Hegan 





MRS. WIGGS 
Some of Her Sayings: 


“Tt looks like ever’thing in the 
world comes right if we jes’ wait 
long enough.” 


“ Somehow, In never viel like good 
things b’long to - till I pass ’em 
on to somebody else.” 


“T hold that it’s wrong to keep 
ever’thing bottled up inside you. 
Yer feelin’s is like ras’berry vine- 
gar: if you ’re skeered to use ’em 
an’ keep on savin’ ’em, first t thing 
you know they ’ve done ’vapo- 
rated.” 


> 


“Tt ain’t never no use puttin’ up 
yer umbrell’ till it rains! ” 


- as use’ to say livin’ was like 
quiltin’— you orter keep the peace 
and do ’way with the scraps.” 


“T jes’ do the best I ken where 
the good Lord put me at, an’ it 
looks like I got a happy feelin’ in 
me ’most af the tis time.” 


“Some folks goes right under 
when trouble comes, but I carry 
mine fur an’ easy.” 











“A gay challenge to 
pessimists in general.’’ 


From Harper's Weekly. 

‘*T picked up a little book the other day, attracted by 
its odd title — ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’— 
and I have seldom been so pleasantly beguiled in the 
humdrum of reviewing as I was by this humorous pic- 
It is the other side of 
the life depictedin Mr. Allen’s exquisite Kentucky idyls. 


ture of genre life in Kentucky. 


The ‘cabbage patch,’ synonymous with the ‘ kail-yard’ 
in Scottish song and story, is a new crop in Southern fic- 
tion, and the writer, Miss Alice Caldwell Hegan, can 
safely be hailed as a fresh arrival. Her artistic touch, 
her gift of humor, her sense of the tears of things shin- 
ing like sunshine after rain, are stamped with individu- 
ality, and an inimitable talent which should carry her far. 
The pages are as fresh and dewy as a spring morning. 
Mrs. Wiggs and her plucky boys, Jimmy and Billy, and 
the girls with their geographical names, Asia, Australia, 
and Europena (even the horse-was christened ‘ Cuby’), 
are a delightful enlargement of the lovable types Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin has created in American fiction. 
In fact, Miss Hegan is, in her own way, the Mrs. Wig- 
gin of the South, and I know of nothing so entirely 
novel and refreshing as her little book since ‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.’ I, for one, wish success to Miss He- 
gan and ‘ Mrs. Wiggs,’ whose philosophy comes out in 
passing round the cake: ‘Somehow, I never feel like good 


29 


things b’long to me till I pass’em on to somebody else. 


‘*‘Full to the brim of wit, 
wisdom and humanity.’’ 


In pretty cloth binding, $1.00 


At every bookstore 


The Century Co., New York 
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Two Books Just 
Published by The Century Co. 


NAUGHTY NAN 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


Author of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly” 


i2mo, 418 pages, with colored frontispiece, $1.50 
“ Madame Butterfly” is a story which has made its author famous wher- 
ever stories in the English language are read. A successful play has been 
made of the book, and Puccini, the Italian composer, is writing the music 
of an opera which will have “ Madame Butterfly ” as its libretto. In 
“ Naughty Nan” Mr. Long has written his first long novel. Nan, the hero- 
ine, is a girl of a type modern to the finger-tips. Bound by an early 
betrothal to an English theological student, she is constrained by her very 
nature to gather about herself a band of ‘‘ poor things”—masculine no- 
nentities who flutter about the flame of her delightful self. Nan makes 
playthings and puppets of them all—hardly knowing why. ‘To banish 
these moths her aunt summons a devoted nephew, and the guardian soon 
finds himself in danger of usurping the throne he has been called to defend. 

So far it is a comedy; but as the story proceeds the reader finds himself 
drawn with Nan and the nephew into stronger and stronger currents until 
the very roar of the falls is heard, and escape from a catastrophe seems 
impossible. Then comes—the unraveling of the plot. 

It is a fascinating book, brilliant, witty, keen—almost too bright for a 
situation so long sustained. The heroine is as irresistible to the reader as 
to the nephew, and the plot as insoluble as to Nan herself. 


POLICEMAN 
FLYNN 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele 


i2mo, 294 pages, $1.50 

In this book Mr. Elliott Flower has created an Irish-American character 
of unique interest, and has given a new type of humor to the world. 
Flynn is a resourceful and honest policeman,— so honest that when pro- 
moted he makes an earnest and successful plea to be “ ray-dooced to th’ 
r-ranks.” “’T is too easy bein’ a sergeant,” he says; “an’ I don’t sleep 
nights f’r thinkin’ iv dhrawin’ me pa-ay without wor-rkin’ fr it.” Nor is 
he inclined to make arrests for light offenses. “Sind him home whin ye 
can; that’s me wa-ay iv doin’ it. "Tis easy done if he have money in 
his pocket to pay f’r th’ cab.” 

Policeman Flynn has many adventures,— he quells a riot, he stops an 
automobile (and wishes he had n’t when he finds that he is expected to 
“run it in”), he arrests a defaulter, he discusses marriage, and in every 
chapter there are humor without foolishness and wholesome human 
nature, 
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New-York, New-York, 465 Manhattan Ave. 


Adirondack Camp for Boys. 

In the beautiful Fulton Chain Region. Rowing, inuing, 
fishing, shooting, mountain climbing. Conducted by a Yale grad- 
uate, several years an instructor at Syracuse University. Tutoring 
if desired. 

Reference by permission to James R. Day, S.T.D., LL.D., 
President of Syracuse University. 

Address Epwarp J. RepincTon. 


; New-York, New-York, 13 and 15 W. 86th St., Central Park. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. Tough, reuctoen io 


guages, Art, including special college course. Prepares for colleges. 








New-York, New-York, 311 West 82d St., with Annex. 
Mrs. T. Tileston Greene, 


MONTPELIER Home ScHoo FoR GIRLS. 


~~ New-York, New-York. _ 
Miss Keller’s Day Schools. 
Main School for Girls, 25 West ssth Street. 


Boys’ College Preparatory School, 674 Madison Avenue. 
__ Tuxedo Park School, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute. is acm 


powers of observation, concentration and grasp. Drill gives self-con- 
trol. eg and college pprvectery courses. Illus. catalogue free. 
\. A. 


Rev. T. Lanpon, -» Prin.; Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Comd’t. 
New roy Summit. Near New-York. ae Fa: 
Kent Place School for Girls. io college prepa 
ration. Large grounds, basket-ball, tennis. Year book and Views 
on application. Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN Paut, Principal. 
resident of Board of Directors, Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.D. 


New Jersey, Caldwell, Essex Fells. 
Kingsley School. 


Boys 8 to 15 years. 22 miles from New York City. 
Address J. R. Camppecyi, A.M., Headmaster. 











New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys, 
Founded 1766. Exior R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 


j MaryLanp, Baltimore, Consien Suoes Avenue. 
ollege for Young Women and 
Notre Dame of Md. Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location Un- 
surpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, completely 
Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 











New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 
ScHooL For Girts. Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 
~ New-York, New-York. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues’ 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
School House—7/0 West 88th Street. 
Residence—282 West 85th Street, corner West End Avenue. 








Connecticut, Norwich, ‘“‘ Lowthorpe.”’ 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls. 





ConnectTicuT, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 
The Weantinaug School for Boys. 
Preparation for business and College. Rev. F. B. Draper, 
Head Master. New Buildings. Modern Equipment. Refers by 
permission to Mrs. Wm. D. Black, Patroness of Ingleside. Se 








New-York, New-York City. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


New-York, New-York. 
The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopened October 2d. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 


"New-York, New-York, 303 West ro6th Street, adjoining 
Riverside Drive. 
Mrs. Dorr’s 


BoARDING AND Day ScHOooL For GiRLs. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
Waban School, Best intellectual, physical and ethical 
conditions for the education for boys. 
J. H. Puussury, A. M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills. an 
‘ offers all the studies which lead 
Rock Ridge Hall to entrance at the best colleges 
and scientific schools. Its chief aim is to fit boys for the great 
responsibilities and opportunities of American life. For catalogue, 
address ae 2 od Dr. G. R. Waite, Principal. 
MAsSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School ror Boys. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 


Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S. B._ 











~ New-York, New-York, 31 Fifth Ave. 
Stanhope-W heatcroft Dramatic 
School. Early summer course begins May 1st. Full sum- 
mer course (five months) begins May 3d. Send for special 
_ Circular. ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT, Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. * 
ou ” 

The Elms. Home, Day, anp Music ScHoot For GiRrLs. 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. — 

Miss CHARLOTTE W. PorTER, Principal. 





New-York, New-York. 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A practical training school in 
conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s Empire Theatre and travel- 
ing companies. Apply to E. P. SrepHEnson, Carnegie Hall. 





New-York. Mount Vernon. 


The Lockwood Collegiate School 


Beautiful home; thorough instruction. 


25 minutes from N. Y. City. 
FOR 

- GIRLS. 

Special and preparatory 

work. Certificates received at Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 24 Elmwood Avenue. 


Detroit University School. Preraratory School 


- ; : for boys. inely 
equipped Boarding Department. Gymnasium, athletic field. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. For calendar, address 


Sec’y, D.U.S., 24 Elmwood Ave. FREDERICK L. Buss, Prin. 








Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Second term begins February 4, 1902. 





LA w TAUGHT Sy ™M gy pared under th 

AIL. ns prep: under the 
_ , direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 
of Illinois College of Law (largest Law School in Chicago). 
vay methods. 
mail. 


Uni- 
t Credit given by resident school for work done by 
Write University Extension Law Scnoot, Dept. R. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. Prepares boys for college or 
Worcester ACadeMY: scientificschool. Buildings of 
modern construction. New Science Hall, 7 groups of laboratories. 
Manualtraining. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 
68th year began Sept 10, igor. D. W. Asercrombie, LL.D. , Prin. 
MY Massacuusetts, Greenfield. 


= Prospect Hill School ror Girts. 


35th year. Graduate, elective and college prepara- 
tory courses. Golf, tennis and basket ball. Illus. 
catalog. Miss Carouine R. Cuark, M.A, Prin 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. The Quincy Mansi 
. . y ansion, 
Quincy Mansion Schol-sone of the beautiful sub- 
urban homes of Boston, in the midst of historic surroundings. 


most attractive home school for girls. 
Horace Mann Wittarp, S.C.D., P. O. Wollaston, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, Norton. Within 30 miles of Boston. 


Wheaton Seminary forYoung Women. 
Rev. Samuet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 


68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high-school graduates and others. Art 
and music. Experienced Native French and German 
Gy with resid instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. 
Steam and electricity. Location healthful and beautiful. 
logue and views on application to the President. 









































THE NAUTIGAL 
Preparatory School 


Prepares for College or 


Business while 


Touring the World 


Abroad each year September to June. 
A large, modern steel ship, commanded 
by an officer of 25 years’ experience in 
the Naval Service of the United States. 


A carefully selected corps of Professors. 


An itinerary that covers every place of 


interest. 


You owe it to your boy 


to send for Booklet giving details and 
list of references. 


THE 


Nautical Preparatory School 


P. O. : BOSTON 
Box 1826 














New-York, Syracuse. 


Syracuse University. 


OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, 
Medicine, Sociology and Pedagogy. 

SUMMER SESSION, July rst to August 9th. College Courses 
suited to the needs of teachers, college students and others are of- 
fered. The instructors are University professors. Opportunities for 
library and laboratory work. Living inexpensive. Tuition $25.00. 


For circular, address THE REGISTRAR. 


New-York, Cayuga Lake, Aurora. 
Wells College 
FOR WOMEN. 
For Catalogue, address 
New-York, Aurora. 


For Girls. P: fo: | 

The Wells School. j.25." A edhe 

courses. Thorough instruction. umber limited. Healthful 

surroundings. Tennis, basket ball, boating and golf. Catalogue. 
Miss Anna R. Gotpsmirtn, B.A. 


Tue Presiwenr. 








New-York, Utica. 


The Balliol School. 


Thorough preparation for me Mawr and all the leading col- 

leges. , oA e staff of thoroughly equipped teachers. New gym- 

nasium. ee opportunities for winter outdoor life. Two 

competitive college preparatory scholarships to be awarded in June, 

I . 

"= a { Louise SHEFFIELD Browne.y SAunpDERs, A.B. 
cadS?) Epirn Rockwe.t Hatt, A.B. 





New-York, Pelham Manor (half hour from New-York). 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 


Girls. ArRrANGEMENTs For YounGc CHILDREN. 
- New-York, Long Island, Garden City. 
The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


An endowed school for girls, eighteen miles from New-York. 
References required. 





Miss Annie S. Grsson, Principal. 


New-York, Irvington-on-Hudson (45 min. from N.Y.). oa 


The Bennett School. 


agg * Preparatory and Special Courses. Annex for young 
girls. For catalogue, address Miss May F. Bennett. 





New-York, Rye. 
Rye Seminary. 
For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, The Misses Stowe. 





New-York, Garden City, L. I. 
Saint Paul’s School. 
Endowed school for boys. 18 miles from New-York. Com- 
letely equipped in every respect for preparing boys for college. 
or catalogue apply to FRED’kK L. GamaGE, Head Master. 
New-York, Ossining-on-Hudson. Gaile’ 
Mt. Pleasant Military Academy.  js3,4 
References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D., 
Charles B. Hubbell, formerly Prest. Board of Education, New-York 
City. For beautifully illustrated year book address THE PRINCIPALS. 








New-York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 
(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) 
College preparatory and general courses. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Cornell University. Schools of 
Music and Art. Fine fireproof, stone buildings. Golf, basket 
ball, tennis. 89th year opens Sept. 17, 1902. 
Miss Anna Leacu, M.A., Principal. 








New-York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
Ossining School for Girls. 


Miss Ciara C. FuLier, Principal. 


34th year. 





New-York, Ossining. 
5 
St. John’s School. Military. Newly equipped. 
Modern improvements. Laboratory. Library. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming pool. Locker rooms. Athletic field. Special opportunities in 
Music and Art. For catalogue address the PrmnciPaL. 
~~ New-York, Poughkeepsie. ‘ 3 
s s ~ Trains boys to think and rea- 

Riverview Academy. son, and equips them with 
a physique which enables them to win success in college or in busi- 
ness. 66th year, Catalogue illustrates system, military drill, social 
life and buildings. _ Address J. B, Bispez, A.M., Prin. | 
New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
New York Military Academy. 

Near West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now represented 
by graduates in the army, navy and twenty-six colleges and uni- 
versities. For catalogue address the Superintendent. 


New-York, Canandaigua. 
Granger Place School for Girls. 


SamvuEt Cote Fairey, Principal. 














fc New-York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
‘The Castle.” 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
40 minutes from New-York City. Send for Catalogue ‘‘A.” 





Pennsyivani, Philadelphia, 1033 & 1043 Spring Garden St. 


**Do Not Stammer— 
YOU CAN BE CURED.” 
Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured hun- 
dreds of others. Send for new 80-page book 
E. S. Johnston, President and Founder, Phila- 
delphia Institute for Stammerers. 
18th VEAR 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 3 
Mrs. Lucia Polk Chapmanand Missdones 
Successors to MRS. COMEGYS and MISS BELL, 
BoaRDING AND Day ScuHoor For Girts. 
For circulars address Miss C. S. JoNEs. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ger n. 


Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses. 
Address Mrs. THEopora B. Ricnarps, Principal. 
‘PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 
Extensive impr bi d facilities. Ranks first as a 
reparatory school under military system. Healthful location 
llustrated catalogue. Rev. Joun D, Sxitton, A. M.., Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Ogontz School P. O. 
Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty minutes from Palade, Sve hours from New-York. 
. Fo 


Mr. Cooke’s fine pro x circulars, address 
‘ae a , Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal. _ 
































New-York, Binghamton. 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and regu- 
lar courses. Preparation for College and European travel. 
‘Address Mrs. Jane Grey Hype. 





New-York, Seneca Falls. 
Rumsey Hall, Preparatory School for Young Boys only. 


Equips pupils for entrance to Secon Schools. Best mental 
and physical training. A thorough home school. Number 
limi Mrs. LEONARD Gisss SANFORD. 








PEnnsyLvaniA, Lititz, Lancaster Co 


Linden Hall Seminary. 
A Moravian Boarpinc ScHoot For Gris... 
Founded 1794. Rev. Cuas. D. Krewer, Principal. 


~~" PENNSYLVANIA, Concordville. 


red 
MAPLEWOOD. Ak professors. 40 Pays sanasium. 
Athletic field. Location beautiful, elevated, healthful. 





goth year. 
Ev ‘car s—failures in other schools — become with us suc- 
cessful ine No tobacco. J. SHorTLipcE (Yale), A.M:, Prin. 


























PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorENCE Batpwin, Principal. Within 10 years more 
than 120 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College from this school. 
Diploma given in both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular address the Secretary. : 


"PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
The Misses Shipley’s 
School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Donning and Day. * umber wtaty limited. 
Tennis and basket ball. Write for circular. 








= a PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 

Pennsylvania Military College. 

get aC istry, Arts. Thorough pre- 
Contam of Col C. E. Hyatt, President. 





goth year. 
paratory courses, 





PENNSYLVANIA, WAYNE. 
ARMITAGE 
Preparatory and Finishing 
School for Girls 
One-half hour from Philadelphia, main line P. R.R. Healthful 
location; extensive grounds. Home life and refined influences. 
Prepares for leading colleges. Special 
For full particulars, address 


The Secretary, ARMITAGE SCHOOL. 


Individual teaching. 


musical advantages. $550. 





“DistRICT oF CocumBia, Washin; Mount St. Alban. 
National Cathedral School for Girls. 
Preparation for college. Advantages in Music. Gymnasium, Ath- 
letics. Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satrerziee, D.D., 
of Board of Trustees. Miss Bancs and Miss Wurron, Principals. 
District or Cocumsia, Washington. 
Chevy ChaseFrench and EnglishSchool 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the lan of the 
ome. Mik. L. M. Bouricy, Prinsipel, 
City Post Office, Washington, D.C. 
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diplomas in any department guarantee thoroughness of 
work and a high standard of attainment. ns 


ber of eae: A an limited a 00, 
rae, late an hice gouace Man Art 
F. MENEFEE, President, 

Third and T Streets, N.E., Washington, D. J. 


















A Prominent Business Man 

of Boston will be very giad to hear from any ambitious reader of 
Tue Century Macazine who desires to study Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Steam or Textile engineering, and has not the opportunity to 
attend school. This gentleman has at his disposal a few scholar- 
ships in a well-known educational institution for home study, the 
only expense being the actual cost of instruction papers and postage. 

Write to W. L. Barnarp, 


Box 3737, Boston, Mass. 
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Read advertising pages 9, 10, 
in April St. Nicholas 








BEAUTIFUL BANFF 


The Canadian National Park is a tract of 5000 square miles, of peak, 
valley and lake, in the heart of the Rockies. Its scenery has a world-wide 
reputation. ea 

Within the confines of this great playground are the Banff Hot Springs, 
in the vicinity of which the Canadian Pacific Railway Company has built an 
hotel, where all the usual appointments of a first-class hostelry exist in the 
midst of a region yet as unhackneyed as when the explorer Hector visited 
it fifty years ago. ; 

The climate of Banff is charming; the days warm, with much sunshine, 
and the nights always pleasantly cool. 


















































Field is the station for Mount 
Stephen, Emerald Lake, and the 
Yoho Valley. The Mount Ste- 
phen House is a well furnished 
and commodious hotel, owned 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the architect having adapted the 
chalet style of architecture as 
being best suited to the Alpine 
surroundings of the place. 
Halfa dozen ascents, including 
Mts. Stephen and Field, and Ca- 
thedral Peak, may be made by 


those using the hotel as a base, and, moreover, Field is the gateway to the newly discovered 


YOHO VALLEY 


The carriage road into this suc- 
cessful rival of the Yosemite crosses 
the Kicking Horse River at- Field, 
and after a drive of an hour Emerald 


Lake is reached—one of the most’ 


charming mountain lakes of the con- 
tinent—a gem in a superb setting. 
Six miles further, at Summit Lake, the 
Takakkaw Fall comes in view. No 
description can convey any adequate 
idea of this enormous veil of snow- 
white water, 1400 feet from top to 
bottom. It is questionable if there 
be on this continent such another 
glorious cataract as this. 


THEIMPERIAL LIMITED 


To reach all these, as well as many 
another mountain summer resort, the 
traveller should journey by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway. The Com- 





pany will put on a Fast IMpertaL LimiTeD TRaIN tri-weekly service, IN ADDITION TO the daily 





Pacific Express, on June rsth, 
and will continue such service un- 
til the close of the tourist season. 
This train will consist exclusively 
of through sleepers, dining and 
baggage cars, and will stop only 
at important points. The running 
time from Montreal to Vancou- 
ver will be 97 hours; from Mon 
treal to Banff 74 hours,or to Field 
76 hours. The Imperial Limited 
will leave Montreal and Toron- 
to on Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday of each week. 


Particulars will be furnishea by any Canadian Pacific Railway Agent or by 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL 






Of mind and body is revealed by a clear complexion. 
No one charm possesses stronger power of attraction. 
Intelligent care can make the skin exquisite beyond 
comparison. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap—the only soap made 
especially for the face—is a valuable tonic. Ladies and 
gentlemen will be pleased with the improvement in 
their looks produced by bathing with ot water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, every night just before 
retiring. It purifies the skin, frees the pores from the 
day’s dirt, decayed tissues and other impurities, and 
leaves the skin glowing with health—smooth, firm, white. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 


T 
" Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial Frode 
Special Offer size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream — sas 
sent for 6 cts. (stamps or coin) to pay postage. AddressDept, U on each 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. ~~” 
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Back of Every 
Good Complex 





All rights secured. 
Apr. 1902, 








































Pittsburg: Park Bidg. 
Chicago: Link-Belt Machinery Co. 





LILLIBRIDGE, N. Y.-24-901 


diversified problems have been presented 
and successfully solved that we have 
come to consider items like the material 
to be handled, the direction, the distance, 


the capacity, etc., as incidental. 
Correspondence inbited. 


Link-Belt Engineering Company 


New York: 49 Dey Street. Nicetown, 


ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS 


Economic) Methods 


for the expeditious handling of things. 
Whether the parcels be small or large, 
light or heavy, or the materials in bulk, 





wet or dry, our business is to provide 
approved appliances for their trans- 


portation. 


We Design 
and Erect 
Complete 
Plants, 


and in the 
twenty-five 
years of our 
experience such 





Philadelphia. 














































ime, COUNTRY HOVSE 


Unusual in 


~ FURNISHINGS 


WE ARE DEVELOPING NEW 
IDEAS IN THE USE OF 


THE LOGGIA AND VERANDA. 


THEM. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITEL 


Willow Furniture 


FOR ENTIRE FURNISHING OF DINING ROOMS AND BED ROOMS 
IN COUNTRY HOMES, AND OFFER MANY UNIQUE PIECES FOR 


Cretonnes with Wallpapers to Match 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH PEOPLE APPRECIATE THE POSSI- 
BILITIES OF THESE PRINTED GOODS BETTER THAN WE DO. 
THIS COLLECTION OF FABRICS AND PAPERS HAS BEEN 
BROUGHT TOGETHER WITH SPECIAL CARE, AND IT IS POSSIBLE 
TO PRODUCE MOST NOVEL AND BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS WITH 


For the 
Coming Season 











Broadway and Nineteenth Street, Dew York 














SCHOOL TEACHER 


Pulled Down Hill. 


‘*T relied on coffee so much to keep me up, having been told that it was a ‘mild 
stimulant,’ that I hardly knew what to do when I found it was really pulling me down 
hill. My sleep was badly broken at night and I was all unstrung, exceedingly nervous, 
and breaking down fast. My work is teaching school. 

‘sWhen it became evident that I was in a very bad condition, I was induced to leave 
off coffee and try Postum Food Coffee. Mother made it first, but none of us could endure 
it, it was so flat and tasteless. She proposed to throw the package away, but I said, 
‘Suspend judgment until we have made it strictly according to directions.’ It seems she 
had made the Postum like she always made coffee, taking it off the stove as soon as it began 
to boil. I got sister to make the Postum next morning strictly according to directions, 
that is, allow it to boil full fifteen minutes after the boiling begins. 

‘* We were all amazed at the difference. Sister said it was better coffee, to her taste, 
than the old, and father, who is an elderly gentleman and had used coffee all his life, 
appeared to relish the Postum as well as my little brother, who took to it from the first. 
We were all greatly improved in health and are now strong advocates of Postum Food 
Coffee. Please omit my name from publication.” Flagler, Col. Name can be given by 
Postum Cereal Co. Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


























FLORENTINE MODEL 


SECOND OF SERIES 
MASON & HAMLIN ART UPRIGHTS 
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Co. 


135 Fifth Ave. (cor. 20th St.) 


& 
[: 
oe 


Hluson’, 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
Estey & Camp 
298 and 300 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
M. Stremnert & Sons Co. 


162 Boylston St. 





























MERIDEN, 


Bangor, Maine, M. H. Andrews, 
Porth 


Hearing Music 


as ge | The more high- 


|H10-yo- te. a obit. \. class music is heard, 
' the more it is ap- 
preciated and_ enjoyed. 
Whether one cares for 
Wagnerian Opera or not often large- 
ly depends upon how familiar it is. 
Brunnhilde’s Martial Solos in 
Kan, “Die Walkiire” are loved best 
by those who have heard the 

music over and over again. The 


Angelus Orchestral 


is absolutely unique. It not only enables 
you to play the piano in an artistic man- 
ner, even though you cannot read a 
single note of music, but as it contains 
beautifully- voiced reeds, you—the per- 
former —have the means of adding 
these full, round tones whenever de- 
sired, thus enhancing an hundredfold 
the beauty of operatic music. 
Jean de Reszke, Marcella Sembrich, Josef Hof- 
mann, Enrico Toselli, Alberto Fricdenthal, Arthur 
Friedheim and Eugene d’Albert and other great 
singers and musicians have testified to the artistic value of the 
ANGELUS. 


Our handsome booklet, “THE WEDDING OF MECHANICS 
AND ART,” mailed free upon application. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, 


Factory and Main Office, 
CONN., U. S. A. 


Galveston, Texas, Thos. Goggan & Bro., 


land, Maine, Cressey, Jones & Allen, San Francisco. Cal., Sherman, Clay & Co., 
Boston, Mass.,The Oliver Ditson Comp’y, Los Angeles, Cal, The Bartlett Music Uo- 
Worcester, Maas., C. F. Hanson & Co., Harrisburg, Pa., Yohn Bros., 


Springfield, Mass., L M. Pierce, 
Providence, R. L., Joseph M. Mann, 
Hartford. Conn., John Y 

Yew York, N.Y., John W 


Pittsburg, Pa., 8S. Hamilton, 
Philadelphia, Pa., John Wanamaker, 


fl. Gallup & Co., rae Md., H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons, 


D. C., Juelg & Co., 





. ¥., W. J. Curtis & Co., 


Richmond, Va., Fergusson Bros., 
Norfolk, Va4., Ames & Burk, 

Atlanta, Ga., F. L. Freyer, 

Memphis, Tenn., O. K. Houck & Company, 
NewOrleans, La.,Junius Hart PianoHouse, 


Cleveland, Ohio, J. T. Wamelink & Sons Little Rock, Ark., O. K. Houck & Comp’y, 


Piano Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Geo. C. Pearson, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, The W.C. Woodmansee 


Piano Company. 
Louisville Ky., The Ray Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., The Estey Company, 
Chicago, Lil., Geo. P. Bent, 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., Perry Bros., 
St. Joseph, Mo., Carl Hoffman Music 


pany, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Foster & Waldo, 
Denver, Colo.. Knight-Locke Music Co., 
Salt Lake Gity. Utan, Young Bree Go” 
§ e a hb, Youn, ros. Co., 
Portiand, Ore. Eilers Piano House. ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL. 






























Two MARVELOUS 
IMPROVEMENTS 


PHONOGRAPH 
po tect ; ’ WEBE) 


The New Moulded Record 
“Hard Wax,” and the 
New Reproducers 


duplicate the human voice in 
volume and clearness. Abso- 
lutely free from scratching— 
perfectly smooth and natural. 

A new result from your old 

phonograph. 

New Reproducers on all new 
»honographs. Ninestyles from 
10.00 to $100.00. The new 

Records, 50 cents, $5.00 per 
dozen. 

Full particulars at all dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
New York Office, 185 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Av 


the EDISON 
1852 2 1902 










Admired and endorsed by Great / 
Artists and the Musical Public for 
half a century; exclusively used to- 
day by the Maurice Grau Company 
during the season of Grand Opera 
in the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada. & 2 wt ut 




















WEBER WAREROOMS 













Foreign Dept. 108 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
1 New York 266 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 




































The 
Musical 
Possibilities 


locked up in your piano can 
never be realized without an 
automatic piano player. 

No human performer can 
really do what the Ceciljan 
can and does do in every 
home. 

A piano is an expensive investment. 

It should be more than a mere ornament. 
It should contribute to the enjoyment 
and pleasure of home life. 

The Cecilian will}make your piano available for 
every possible occasion, from a small dancing 
party to a sacred concert. 

“Perfection Without Practice” is 
the name of a booklet which will tell 
you why the Cecilian is better than 
all other piano players. 

The price of the Cecilian is $250. 

One dealer in each town! sells it. 

Ask us the name of your nearest 
dealer. He will sell it on the easy- 
payment plan. 


THE FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


TheCecilian 
Plays it 
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The King o 
serv Wpitemomton end Pefrigerators. 


Oak Cases with Opal Lining. 
Absolutely Sanitary. 


Will not absorb moisture or odor, 


As easily wiped cleanasa china 
dish, because it has no cracks, joints or 
screws, or an outside glaze surface and 
soft clay body to crackle, craze and soak 
water, as does porcelain tile. 


Opal is a_ Solid Enamel mace in 
large pieces. It is always cold as a stone 
ad and a perfect non-conductor, there- 

ore an Ice Saver and a Money 
Maker. 

Cold Dry Air Circulation, pro- 
ducing the lowest degree of temperature 
of any refrigerator made. 

Outside Walls 4 inches thick, con- 
sisting of 6 non-conducting materials 
giving perfect_insulation. 


Opal Trimmings are all solid 
Brass heavily nickeled. Impos 
| sible to rust or corrode. 
Special Sizes built to order to 
| fit any s e desired. If your dealer 
does not handle the ‘* Opal’’ we will 
| sell you direct from our factory. 


Bae Dealers, Profes- 





| sional Men, Hotels, Clubs and 
| Institutions that want the Best 
| Refrigerator made, write for 


Large Illustrated Cata- 
logue, sample piece of 
Opal and prices, free. 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR CO., 1426 Temple Ave., Indianapolis, Ind.) U.S.A. 


° Avoid 
P -Imitations 
The Modern t, | 
Soap Powder ‘ 








(Yours for the asking) 


For Washing 


IDE Viitavaest evel 
Delicate Things 


which I dare not trust to 

the ordinary wash and for 

rok oy-¥ aria e-¥_) ab ato Mr- baleen a —r-tablat=) 
ae abcot au Gc: bu-Mbawelae-Bad-b eat el 


without the aid of PeArliNn@iace 








PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes i ie 


! 
I 
| ChaHianae 
| 
| 





Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, = - = Boston, 



























IF YOU WANT A 


Guitar 


Mandolin 
or Banjo 


Drop a postal card today for a beautiful 
Souvenir Catalogue of the world famous 


WASHBURN 


instruments. We will inclose with it (free) a 
copy of this prize poster 





“Mr. Bunny.’’ Size 12x18 
Wi! eal i oe ee inches, five colors. Wasb- 

burns are most reasona- 
bie in price and sapply 
exquisite enjoyment for a 
lifetime. Without a rival 
for tone or workmanship. 
Used by all leading artists 
and sold by he dealers. 
Manufactured b: 


LYON & HEALY, 


A Adams St. Chicago. 























A MARKED REDUCTION. 


The Celebrated ee O LUMBIA RECO RDS are now 


30 cents each; 
$3.60 per dozen. 


NEW LINE OF EXTRA LOUD 
Moulded Records. 


Price: 50 cents each ; $5.00 per 
doz. They are world beaters. 










Type AB Grapho- 
phone, uslag both large 


and small records. 


Price 


$2500 


Write for Catalogue 


All CoLumBIA REcORDs 
can be shaved and the blank 
recorded upon. This is true 


» 


A. D. of-no other new record on 


the market. 


Graphophone arranged for large cylinder. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, wholesale and retail, 93 Cham- PHILADELPHIA, 1609 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Ave. 

. bers St.; retail only, 573 Pifth Ave. BALTIMORE, ito E. Baltimore St. DETROIT, 238-240 Woodward Ave. 
OSTON, 164 Tremont St. SAN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary St. ST.LOUIS, 709 Pine St. BUFFALO, 645 Main St. 

PITTSBURG, 615 Penn Ave. WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 306 Nicollet Ave. 

PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. LONDON, 122 Oxford Street, West. BERLIN, 65-A Friedrichstrasse. 

Apr. 1902. 


t paid, : 
For F108 


or at your Grocers | 


4 | It is the very best ironing Wax because, 


ITS ODORLESS, LASTS LONGER, 
NEVER DRIPS, CLEANS THE 1RON, 
IS IN A PATENT AUTOMATIC HOLDER 


And gives that beautiful soft silky gloss 
to the work that no other Wax will. 
Yes, its the best Wax and something else, for 
we Chemically treat the Wax, that's the secret 


FLAME PROOF CO. 


| UNION SQ. NEW YORK 


























If you will read the facsimile label below 


(which is pasted on every Kitchen Utensil of genuine 











Agate Nickel-Steel Ware) you will have 
done us a favor, and 
then also think it a 
favor that your 
attention has 
been called 


to it. 


We add the statement which you have probably seen 
before, that all Kitchen Utensils bearing this }@= 
trade-mark burned in the Enamel ARE SAFE. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


New Yore Boston Cuicaco 





We make 1520 kinds Booklet for the ashing 











Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh, Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 


Grippe, Hay Fever. 


Do you know the danger which lies behind 
a simple sore throat or cough? 

All children’s diseases of the throat—Diph- 
theria, Scarlet Fever, etc., begin in that way. 

This is the warning which should be 
heeded. Don’t delay an hour, particularly 
when contagious diseases are about, but start 
the Cresolene vaporizer at once. 

Use it when you or the baby cannot sleep 
because of a suffocating cold in the head, or 
distressing cough. 

Once used, you will never be without 
CRESOLENE. 

Ask your physician about it, cr write for 
descriptive booklet with proofs of its value. 

All Druggists. 





is Porcelain 
the same material 
that the blue and 

preservi, 


of. A luxury at 
the price of a 
necessity. 


Polished, quarter sawed gotten oak case; sles, 24 fa. long by 22 in, 
deep, by 46 in. high, Poreviain Lined, $28.00. shelves adjust- 
able to any height. Other styles and sizes from to $50.00. In 
zinc lined, $3.50 to $30.00. LISTEN !—In common Refri rs air 
circulation is through ends, front or lid. When an: spilled in 
air passage, it decays and taints the inaccessible walls. wi With 
the LEONARD NABLE every is accessible. 

back to remove the whole ice box which some makers compel. Here 
is a vital point! THE LEONARD-CLEANABLE ALL METAL ICE RACK 
purifies the cond: tion and p ice water dri; upon 
Avoid refri with under wooden Re | mould and become 
musty. Another Point: OUR EIGHT WA WITH MINERAL 
WOOL INTERLINING save ice bills. Where 

Leonard? We we the 

Omaha or north Tennessee, where 5 pro rata 
beyond. Guaranteed to be greater value than ~~ other, or your 
money d without Sample of our Porcelain lining 
with booklet How to Use a Refrigerator and catal sent FREE. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR C0. § S0% 3S" incn, 























CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


A safe and simple remedy soothing and germ 
destroying in its action. 
To be used for coughs and irritable conditions of 
the throat. 
At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents in stamps. 





VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 











i ll Pw 
Carton of two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap by 
mail 10 cents, if dealer can not supply 
you. Costs us 13 cents alone for post- 
age, hence soap free. Money refunded to 
any one finding cause for complaint. 
Valuable booklet free for the asking. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES: 111 STH AV, 





























j For Winter and Snow 


Landscape Work 


Use plates on your No. 3 Fold- 
ing Pocket Kodak by having a 


GOERZ 


Plate 
Attachment 


fitted to it 
and obtain 
the best 
results. 

For this kind 
of work Iso- 
chromatic and 
Double - Coat- 
ed plates are 
used. 
Focus your 
picture on 
the ground 
glass. 




















EXCELLENT for HOME PORTRAITURE 


The New Plate Attachment has met with instant 
approval and fills a long-felt want. Send in your 
Kodak and have one fitted to it. For further 
information and circular address your dealer, or 


Cc. P. Goerz Optical Works 
| Room 10, 52 E. Union Square, New York. 




















An Attractive Wedding Gift for $5.00 






19928 Sterling Silver Candlestick (5 inches high) with candle, 
shade-holder, and silk shade of latest design. 19945 Sterling Sil- 
ver Mustard Pot, 24% inches high, with ruby pe lining, and 
sterling spoon, in dainty silk case. 19944 Sterling Silver Bonbon 
Dish, 5 inches in diameter, clover border, grey finish, with ster- 
ling silver Bonbon Tongs, in dainty silk case. “On receipt of five 
dollars, we will send, safely, prepaid to any address, any one of 
these gifts with privilege a exchange by purch or recipi 

Our catalogue O will interest you. It gives photographic illustra- 

tions and lowest prices of thousands of articles, including diamonds, 

watches, rings, and gold jeweiry, as weil as everything in silver. 

The character of the goods we sell has made ours the largest mail 

business in solid gold and sterling silver in this country. 


DANIEL LOW @ COMPANY, 
Established 1867. 229 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Once 

aday 

our Govern: 

ment Observers 

tick the correct time 

to thousands over the 
wires. 


Elein 
W atchés 


tick it continually to mil: 
lions. Every Elgin watch 
has the word “Elgin”’’ 
engraved on the works 


Send for free booklet 
about watches. 

ELGIN 

NATIONAL 

WATCH 

co. 


Elgin, 
ru. 
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est lamp 





Tre “PRACTICAL” ™no'eness "|| Lhe 

a in the world is 

not best, without 

the chimney I 

make for it. 
MAcBETH. 


Busines aooS 


LTTE 
‘ Doubles the capacity of deat, tetanted ol hieet ae | My nhame on every one. 











keeps the trousers ‘‘ smooth as if ironed. 
A set of 6 Trousers Hangers and 3 Closet Rods—or 5 Trous- 


ers Hangers, 3 Rods, and 6 Coat Hangers—sent express paid If you’l P 

for $5.00. Single Trousers Hangers, 7s5c.; Single Rods, 25. y 1 send your address, I'll send you the 
postpaid. For $: we will send 1 trouser hanger and 1 rod and Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you 
afterward the balance of the set for $4.00. Our 100-page illus- P 
trated book FREE on request. Goods returnable above ex- what number to get for your lamp. 
pense, and money refunded any time within 60 days. ‘ 
PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. MacsBeETH, Pittsburgh, 


The Express 
Ostermoor $15. Prepaid to 
Mattress Your Door 


deserves the success it has achieved. If one Patent Elastic Felt Mattress did not sell another, 
4 we should have stopped advertising long ago. Some-one has said, ‘‘A pleased customer is 

the best advertisement,’’.and we have many orders every day solely on the recom- 
mendation of satisfied buyers—not because of what we say—even though you may 


Sleep on it Thirty Nights 


and if it is not even all you have hofed for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal 
in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get 
your money back by return mail ‘‘no questions asked,’’ Made in all sizes at pro- 
portionate prices, We simply urge you to 


Send for Our Free Book 


-a handsome little volume of 80 pages, finely illustrated, that tells the whole 
story and gives some interesting facts and surprising figures. You are under 
no obligation to buy—only send for the book. 


Not for sale by stores or agents anywhere. Our name and 
WARNING guarantee on every genuine mattress. If you REALLY want 
an Ostermoor Mattress, you must call or write to 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 122Elizabeth Street, New York City. 



































> Our Glass 
em’... ~=—s Makers - 


have astandard of color and purity which is be- 
yond criticism. The quality of the materials 
has kept pace with our skill and experience, and 
it is now safe to say there is nothing left to be 
attained in the color, clearness and brilliancy 
of our glass; nothing foreign approaches it. 
Sold all over the United States. 


C.DORFLINGER & SONS, 915 Broadway, New York 

































The Year 1847 


"| was a memorable one, 
] inasmuch as at that time 
4 Rogers Bros. first intro- 
duced and sold their elec- 
tro-silver plated spoons, 
and to-day that year is 
@ part of the trademark 
appearing on the original 
and genuine 


~ eS 
1 "1847 ROGERS BROS. 
With their great success 
has come a host of cheap 
imitations, so that unless 
you observe the trademark 
closely, you are likely to 
receive a cheap and un- 
satisfactory substitute in 

lace of “Silver Plate that 


ears.” Send for illus- 
trated catalogue No. 61 C. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., 
Successor), 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Our +49947 Bros.” goods 
are sold by dealers every- 
where, 

























Refrigerators 


Fine Tile, 
Odorless. Wood & Other Linings 


Built to Order 


Also a fullline of stock sizes ready for 
immediate shipment, 

For Residences, Hotels, Clubs, Res- 

taurants, Groceries, Meat Markets, 

Hospitals, Public Institutions, etc. 


THE McCRAY SYSTEM 
insures perfect circulation of pure, cold 
air; absolutely dry; never sweats; there- 

— 2 _ — fore is 


Built to order for Mr. Frank Torrence, Springfield, Ohio PERFECTLY HYGIENIC 


Iced from Outside House. Unequalled for Economy of Ice. 
Physicians, prominent men, hospitals and sauitariums endorse the McCray Refrigerators. 


McCray Refrigerators are Guaranteed 


Catalogues and estimates sent free. Catalogues: No. 38 for Residences, No. 45 for Public Institutions, 
Hotels and Cold Storage Houses, No..55 for Groceries and Meat Markets, 


Order now to secure prompt delivery. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 217 Mill Street, Kendallville, Indiana 
Branch Offices: 


New York—341 Broadway. Washington—610 11th-St., N. W. Boston—52 Commercial St, San Francisco—103 Front St. 

Chicago—55 Wabash Ave Detroit—7 and 9 Clifford. St, St. Louis—404 N. Third St. Toronto—28 Wellington St. 

Columbus, 0., 356 N..High St, Pittsburgh—545 Liberty St, Columbia, S. C., 1210 Main St. Birmingham, Ala-, 1820 3rd Ave. 
Address main office unless you reside in one of above cities. 
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HE Pride of the 
Modern Home 
is the dainty, 

modern bathroom. The 
low cost of 


Standard” 


Baths and Porcelain En- 
ameled Ware enable every 
home to have the comfort 
of a luxurious, cleanly 
bathroom, which shall be 
sanitary, practical, beauti- 
ful and economical. 





UR book **Modern 
Bathrooms ’” will help 
you plan your new one. It 


shows many especially de- 


HE FIXTURES AND TRIMMINGS shown in the above illustration cost | signed interiors, gives costs, 
approximately $130.00, We make many others at various prices, but all of the ool ee AE pre 
first quality. Next month we will illustrate in this magazine a modern bathroom cific, practical information 


of unusual beauty to cost $995.00, ; of interest and-value. Free 


lication. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Box ( B ), Pittsburgh, Pa. ae 
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The Master Baker 
Presents 


NABISCO 


The New Sugar Wafer—a 
Fairy Sandwich as rich as 
the honey from the blos- 
soms of spring—as exqul- 
site as the nectar from 
the grape of Tokay, that 
tempts you with many 
flavors and adds fresh de- 
light to your favorite ice 
or beverage. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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; $I OO PER SECTION "S,ymar* ~ 4 (AC Ed” SECTIONAL 
8 


(without doors) BOOKCASE 


the only kind having absolutely “ Non-binding, Self-disappearing doors.” ( Patented.) 
ON APPROVAL -— There is never any risk in buying genuine “ Macey ” goods—we ship every 
article * On Approval ” subject to return at our expense if not found at our facto: price 40 to 100 per 


cont. greater value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. We prepay freight to all points east of 


Mississippi and north of Tennessee and North Carolina, (Freight equalized to points beyond. ) 


Goto Mepat—HicHest Awarop. 
For superiority of design, material, construction, workmanship, 
finish and perfect operation of “ Non-binding, Self-receding 
doors,”” the ** Macey’ Sectional Bookcase received the Gold 
Medal,—the highest award at the Pan-American Exposition. 
CAUTION.—Do not be misled by the deceiving advertisements of imitators. No other 
ctional bookease bas a self-receding door that 1s absolutely non-binding and automatic 
e basic patents completely covering these features are owned by this company exclusively and no 
r bookease can embrace the same valuable features. In the law suit concerning which a competitor 
maliciously advertised “ Warning to the Public” the United States Circuit Court rendered a 
weeping decision in our favor. 


THE FRED MACEY CoO., Ltp., GRAND Rapips, Micu. 
hes: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17 Federal St.; | Makers of High-grade 
elphia, N, E, Cor, 13th & Market Sts,; Chicago, N. Y. Life Bldg. | Office and Library Furniture. 


CHARLESTON EXPOSITION, Exhibit in Palace of Commerce. 
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isk sor Catalogue No, “J-1 
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No. 1105. 
Morris Chair. 





Murdock Hooded Grate 
Most practical of any made. 


FIREPLACES | 


and Everything for the Fireplace. 


Tile and Mosaic Work of all descriptions. 


If interested, address 


Murdock Parlor Grate Co. 
154 Boylston St., Boston. 


If You Are Not Aware 


Grand Rapids is Famous for Fine Furniture 








Made of quartered oak, Same as sells 
finely finished in Golden, fo™ $17.00. 
Flemish or Weathered. 


Price, 9. 
Retail Value, $15.00, 


We Prepay Freight 


to all points east of Mississippi 

river and north of Tennessee, 

and allow freight that far topoints beyond 
Large Catalogue, showing a great variety of all kinds 

of Fine Furniture, free upon request. 

Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FURNITURE 


Will Convince You. 


We ship on approval, guarantee- 
ing safe delivery and that we 
save you money. 
furniture in your home five days 
when it may be returned at our 


We allow 
expense and your 
money refunded if 


y satisfied. 
No. 1103 


= are not perfect-} 





French Leg Dining 
hair. 
PRICE, 
Per Set of 6, 


$12.9 
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A THERMOSTATIC 
FIRE ALARM 


For Your Dwelling 
ich will remove all danger of being burned to death. It is attached 
ceiling, and the heat from uw slight fire will cause it to ring the alarm. 
laced in stables or outbuildings, the alarm bell will ring in your 
se. It can be attached to your door-bell. 


For Greenhouses 
It can be reversed; will ring if temperature goes down to danger point. 
For Ships 
If placed in Holds, will ring the alarm if cargo is overheated. 
Manufactured by H. C. VIERKANT, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The alarm can be seen there in operation. For 
sale by all leading electricians and obell-hangers. 








Apr. 1902. 
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SMALL BLAZI 
AND YOU 


WON'T HAVE 


Have you never had a fire? 


Look out, your turn may come to-night. Are you 
ready for it? How would you put it out? If you 
wait for the Fire Department the delay may be dis- 
astrous. The ‘* PATROL”? wili put out avy fre 
if taken in hand promptly. 



















A child can use it effectively 


Turn it upside down 
and it starts 


You don’t have to pump or throw anything — sim 
ply direct the stream, which flows zxs¢antly, carry- 
ing 50 feet, and which is impre gnated with a simple 
chemical giving it 40 times the effectiveness of or 


dinary water It makes short work of fires upon 
which plain water has practically no effect, such as 
oil, naphtha, benzine, tar, varnish and similar inflam- 


t 


mables. Alwaysready. Lasts forever. Costs $15. 


Send for our Handsome Book, Free 
iculars, guarantee, etc. THE **PATROL” is 


in copper, is small in size, but all-power 
: chemical in solution and you 
) any number of times for a few 





fulin work. Con 
can recharge it (in one mi 






pennies. An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure 

Money back if desired after 5 days’ trial. Fire departments 
use our extinguishers largely with wonderful results. Write 
for the book at once—one day’s delay may cost you thousands 
of dollars 


lpplications for additional agencies will be considered 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE ENGINE CO. 


(Department C) 


149 Broadway, New York 

















By means of electric or Akouphone Sound- 
waves, defective hearing may be gradually 
improved in eighty-five to ninety cases out 
of every hundred. Deafness is no longer 
a hopeless affliction. THE AKOUPHONE, 
to enable the deaf to hear, can be used 
anywhere, at any time, in the home, on 
the street, in the office or in public places. 


In addition to the AKOUPHONE, we have 

The AKOU-MASSAGE, for the treatment of Ca- 
tarrhal deafness, and 

The AKOULALION, to instruct deaf mutes to hear 
and to speak. 

The AKOU-Instruments are endorsed by the 
Medical profession and are now coming into gen- 
eraluse. No more ear-trumpets or other Aids-to- 
hearing which make a distressing condition more 
distressing and hopeless. 

We shall be pleased to demonstrate the rossi- 
bilities of these instruments to those who may be 
interested, or take up cases through physicians or 
aurists. 

Correspondence invited. 


Akouphone Manufacturing Go. 
36 Cast 20th St. New York 


























On request we will mail our large illustrated 
Catalogue No. 12 (B) showing China in exact 
color and shape and containing thousands o* il- 
lustrations. Prices always averaging ‘‘ ¥ less 
than elsewhere.’ : 


k, * Serving a Dinner,” by “Oscar” 
of Waldorf-Astoria fame, is now ready, and a 
limited number will be mailed on request onl 


51-55 W. 21st St. 50-54 W. 22d St. 


Our new b 


New York 

















| “BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT” 





























































YOV CAN'T LOSE ’EM 





g WITH 

* WASHBURNE’S inrrov 

2) IMPROVED 
) FASTENER and KEY CHAIN 
4) r keys are always with you. Yon cannotlay them down or 
\ ive them anywhere but in your pocket. At your dealers or 
h) t on receipt of price--Key Rings and Chain, 25c,; Cuff 
i lers, 20c. a pair; Scarf Holders, 10c, Send for illustrated 
wy alog, 

fy AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 34, Waterbury, Conn. 








Factory 
Price 


~~ 


TFEKErECECE CICK CCPH a 
“Ture, VEVUEL ee ve at 


Rest ." © 
Your Bones. 


‘ 
id 

Leather and Mahogany. 

; _ (Steel Frame.) | 

n buy this chair or any design in our catalogue 

from our factory for one-third less than you 

| have to pay at retail for something not as good. 

e the makers. On approval — We take 

<of pleasing you. Guarantee safe delivery and 

ight as per terms. Everything not satisfactory 

> back at our expense. 

Before buying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports (free). 


Ha 15 Manufacturins «Co, 


74 E. Main Street, Springfield, O. 





J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


J.WALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 












Ottce 
Census 

sued by OE Ae 1900 
Buveus dering 
ae nos ot 
1.03! 


ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE ! 


This is about the number 
that will die this year in the 
United States. 


It is not probable that you'll 
be one of them, but its possible. 






















Had you not better provide 
against the possibility ? 

Whilst doing so,you can pro- 
vide for your own old age — 
By means of an | 

Endowment Policy. 


Send for Particulars. 






THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 1, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $ 


if issued to a man years of age. 


Name 





Address 











» Patentee and Manufacturer, 


St., New York. 























Rolling Partitions 





Outside Venetian Venetian Blinds Inside 
for Schools and Churches Blind and Awning. for Piazzas. Venetian Blinds. Dwellings & Warehx 
Also Wood Block Floors, Hygienic Wardrobes, etc. Send for Catalogue No. 1. 








Olontal Spirits 


TRADE MARK 


‘ 





A pure, refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and clear as crystal. 

The ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 

Cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 

A refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 

Equal to Grain Alcohol for all purposes except internal use. 

Put up for household use in neatly labeled sealed bottles. 

Should your dealer not have Colonial Spirits in stock, send us 20 cents and 
we will send you a sample bottle by express, carriage paid. We will 

ei also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the name 

: of your dealer. 








gE M\ 
Fol Berry Brothers, timitea, Detroit. 
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HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but 
most people want water every day. If 


Rider or Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 


are used you can have water every day in the year, and your cook or 
stable-boy is the only engineer needed. 25,000 in daily use. Cata- 
logue **R”’ on application to nearest store. 

= 2 Cortlandt St., New York 692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havanz 
RIDER ERICSSON pe Franklin Se” Becton pag cee i cee oon Fea St., Sydney, N.S.W. 


\ ENGINE CO. 4o N. 7th St., Philadelphia > 


oss ap BEFORE *° BUILD 


See my book of attractive designs, 
costing from $1,200 to $12,000. 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 
1902 Edition 82.00, (Money Order or Currency, No Che 


New and up to date, it will please you. A pro 
spective builder cannot afford to be without it. 






































The book includes designs in Colonial, Artistic, Old Enc- 

lish Castle and Half Timber styles of architecture; repr 

| duced from water-color drawings and figured floor pla: 
with complete descriptions and accurate estimates of cost 


A number of the houses have been built. Sketches mad 
after your own ideas, and for alteration work. Plans ar 
specifications drawn and supervision furnished. Do n 


fail to write 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, Dept. A 
150 Nassau St., New York. Telephone 2137 John. 















BEAUTY, 


UTILITY, 


AND ECONOMY 


are all assured to the user of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 


Their coloring effects are soft, rich, and beautiful, and can pe had in no 
other way. They can be applied by any one, anywhere, and suit all climates. 
They cost 50% less than paint, are cheaper to apply, preserve the wood far better, 


and wear as well as the best paint. 


“ Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry rot or other decay.” — Century ‘Dictionary. 


Stained sample shingles and color-chart sent free. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 77 Hilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all central points. 














Heel Marks, Scratches 


and all the hard wear of comfortable living will 
damage hardwood floors unless properly cared for, 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


preserves the natural wood finish, keeps the floors 


clean. Easy to Ee to use, nevershows [ff 


scratches or heel marks. It is the best finish made. 
“Waxed Floors,’’ a booklet, tells how to treat hardwood floors—Pars. 


The Barron, Boyle Co., Dept. B Cincinnati,U.S.A. 





F you are having any trouble with the 

finish on your floors, or are not entire- 
ly pleased with their appearance, it is cer- 
tain you have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest floor finish ever introduced. 


If you cannot procure it of your dealer 
send us 75 cents and we will ship you by 
express, charges paid, a can of Liquid 
Granite sufficient to cover 150 square feet. 


Finished samples of wood and instruc- 
tive pamphlet on the care of natural 
wood floors sent free for the asking. 


Berry Brothers, timitea 
VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York, 252-254 Pearl St.; Boston, 520 Atlantic 
Ave.; Baltimore, 22 E. Lombard st. ; Philadelphia, 
26 and 28 N. Fourth St.; Chicago, 15 and 17 Lake 
St.; Cincinnati, 304 Main St.; St. Louis, 12 S. 
Fourth St.; San Francisco, 12 Front St. 


Factory and Main Office: Detroit 








IN RESTAINING MAY BE OBTAINED BY USE OF 


Derter Brothers’ . 
English Shingle Stains 


WHICH HAVE BEEN THOROUGHLY TESTED IN 
THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS AND HAVE PROVED 
THEIR WORTH. 

NO OFFENSIVE ODOR. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOARDS AND COLOR PLATES 


es Derter Brothers 
103-105-107 BROAD STREET, - BOSTON 

The following firms act as ouragents: H. M, HOOKER Co., 57 W. 
Randolph St., Chicage: W.S. HUESTON, 45 Cliff St., NewYork; SAMUEL 
BETTLE, Jr., 218 Race St., Philadelphia; W. W. LAWRENCE & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal.; HENRY SEIM 
& Co., Baltimore, Md.; GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Can.; MAYBERRY 
HARDWARE CO., Birmingham, Ala.; MOUND CITY PT. & COLOR Co., 


St. Louis. Thayer & Bowser, Architects, Boston. 














Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. _ Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
4 aft. sin. wide || | ly made. We guarantee our floors 
: Jen he |! | against all defects that may ever 
Artistic 


$22 arise a aos material or ooh 

manship, and our guarantee is good. 
Mantel We can satisfy you on this point. 
Made of Ornamental Red Brick We could not afford to do this un- 


Above sizes can be changed if necessary. > ’ . 
The newest and mostartistic Fireplace Mantels are made of less we did our work well. All 


Ornamental Brick in Colonial, Elizabethan, Renaissance, we ask iS that the floors have 


Empire, and other styles. There’s no other kind so good. 


They are extremely artistic and decorative as well as useful. reasonable care. We furnish wax 


Leading architects consider them superior to other kinds. 


They look the best—last longest—are not too costly. j j 
Any capable brick-mason can set them with our plans. and brushes for keeping floors In 


We make six colors of the brick, viz., Red, Buff, Cream, order. We will tell you all about 


Pink, Brown and Gray. When you build or remodel, send for 


| Sketch Book of 59 designs of mantels costing from $12 up. these things if you will write US. 


| Ours are charming—our customers say s6. 


'PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK co.|| | Catalogue free. 
| 24¢ MRE St» Boston, Mase. WOOD-MOSAIC CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF YOU INTEND TO 
BUILD then you should see 
these books of designs. 
Colonial Houses, designs 
from $4000 to $6700, by express, § 
prepaid, $2.00, 

Colonial Houses, designs 
from $7000 to $24,000, by ex- 
press, prepaid, $2.00. 

They show large, correctly drawn 
perspectives, full floor plans, and 
complete descriptions with esti- 
mates of cost. They combine @ 
beauty of exterior with complete 
and convenient interiors. 
Sketches, to carry out your ideas, 
special plans, or plans for altera- 
tions made. House shown here 
was altered from a Mansard 
building of the style in vogue 
40 years ago. 

If you are interested in the sub- 
ject, you will enjoy these publica- 
tions. 

Address, call, or telephone 


E. S. CHILD, 
Architect, 


G2 New St., N. Y¥. 
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SSSI RSIS SS 
HEN I Tell you that I Teach 
W A Different Hind of Exercise, 


something new, more scientific, more rational, safer and immeasurably superior to 
anything ever before devised, I am repeating what thousands of prominent men and 
women are saying for me who have profited by my instructions. 
aidan When a man’s health fails him, it is inherent by Nature to 
look for some magic cure, something he can take into his stomach 
that will do the work of his digestive organs, bowels, liver or 
kidneys, and he usually finds it. The first dose may afford him 
some relief, but with each succeeding one he finds the effect of 
the medicine lessened until he is eventually in a worse condi- 
tion, for he has allowed a stimulant to perform the work of 
his vital organs. 
Successively, he wends his way through various treatments, 
but his reason finally prevails and teaches him that he must 
look for a natural method, one that will build up the organs 
s themselves and make them perform their functions naturally. 
P Such a method I offer, so why waste time and money in these 
futile attempts when you can take the 
cross-road to health and strength? Louisville, Ky., Jan, 22, 1901. 
a My instruction embodies the ideal prin- |} Mr. Alois P. Swobods, Chicago. 
ciples of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not a nity hae been Grol ce te ol oy 













problematieal theory, but a system of physiological exercise already have, in regard to the merit 
based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. And if you cig In two, monte tie, by con 
will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise |} cutiises by You, my muscles have 
you such a superb muscular development and such a degree te sieo hen my_ general health 


“ . fren 
of vigorous health as to forever convince you that intelligent mach theindividgal attention whic 


direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in || {there te anybody in, thie section 


life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need |] sncet, your system, refer them to 


to digest his food with pepsin or assist Nature with a dose of |} gommending your exerciser in the 
physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to |] $9960 getived fe your systems, 
take care of it ; a digestive system that will fill your veins with oon Sr LOBEY, 
rich blood ; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and _ | {_«* tres Sst? Poundrs & Machine Co. 
improve assimilation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your 
blood ; a liver that will work as Nature designed it should ; a 
set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physi- 
cal and mental energy. I will increase your nervous 
force and capacity for mental labor, making your 
daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man 
ought tosleep. You will start the day asa men- 
tal worker must who would get the best of 
which his brain is capable. I can promise 
you all of this beeause it is common sense, 
rational and just as logical as that study 
improves the intellect. 

I have no book, no chart, no appara- 
tus whatever. My system is for each indi- 
vidual ; my instructions for you would be just as personal 
as if you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only 
and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time 
in your own room just before retiring, and it is the only one 
which does not over-tax the heart. You will be pleased to 
receive the valuable information and detailed outline of 
my system, its principles and effects, together with testimo- 
nial letters from pupils which-I send free upon request. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 492 Western Book Bldg.,Chicago. 
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The difference between a 


Folding Pocket Kodak 


and a “pocket 

plate camera” 

is that one means 
pocket photography 
and the other _ 
doesn’t. 


This picture tells 
the story. 


1 doz. 3% x 4% glass plates and holders for same. Kodak Cartridge containing 1 doz. 3% x 4 Films. 
Weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. Weight, 2 ozs. 


PocKet photography was only made possible by the Kodak film 
cartridge. Not only does the Kodak go inside the pocKet, but inside 
the Kodak goes the film—all becomes one compact, self-contained 
mechanism. 


A No. 3 Folding PocKet Kodak, including its load of twelve expos- 
ures, weighs less and taKes less room than an equivalent in glass 
plates and their holders—to say nothing of the weight and bulk 
of the ‘‘ pocKet plate camera’”’ itself. 


Kodaks load in daylight — plate cameras require a darK room. 


Kodaks $5.00 to $75.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


or by mail, ‘ Rochester, N. +. 


Catalogue free 
at the dealers 











Apr. 1902. 














IT SHALL BE A PNEUMATIC WACON 


The Bailey Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 











While drivers generally favor Pneumatic Tires 
on their vehicles for the maximum Comfort 
which their use gives, it is many times impos- 
sible to secure an order, owing to a mistaken 
belief that Pneumatic Tires in repair, cost, and 
trouble are extravagant. 

Without investigation, this, perhaps, has been 
taken for granted, and the buyer has bought 
something else. 














ment was born and grew to have force. 
Irresponsible and dishonest manufacturers, 
seeing the success which crowned the Bailey 
Pneumatic Whalebone Roadwagon, rushed into 
the market and foisted on what was then a pub- 
lic unable by comparison to discriminate, cheap 
construction, cheap tires, ordinary springs, assem- 
bling what they called a Pneumatic Carriage, and 
sold them at a low price. This low price was 
their on/y quality, and the result-was dire failure. 
These manufacturers, reaping the result of 
their sowing, are abandoning their so-called 




















When thou lookest upon the imperfections of others, allow one eye for what is laudable. 
— Sir Thomas 


In the days of building “cheap” this argu- ‘ 


Browne 
Pneumatic Carriage, loudly acclaiming that the 
Pneumatic Carriage has had its day, was a fail- 
ure —not that they, the builders, built a failure, 
which would be the truth. 

We began building Pneumatic Carriages eight 
years ago, after an experience of nearly forty 
years as builders of the highest-grade vehicles. 

We’ve always built with the absolute business 
policy, “ what is best, disregarding cost,” and we 
have yet to have one of our wagons quoted as 
a failure. 

Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior to ordinary 
vehicles in every quality. 

Comfort, Economy, Strength, Easy 

Draft, Durability, Stability, Beauty 


S.R. BAILEY & CO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the S. R. Bailey Pneumatic Whale- 
bone Roadwagon. Will send literature and a 








most beautiful catalogue on request. 
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ational 
Electric 
Vehicles 


Require less attention than other auto- 
mobiles, Easily managed by man, 
woman orchild. Nonoise, nothing un- 
pleasant about them. Thoroughly re- 
liable,practicalfor business or pleasure. 
Any speed desired up to 16 miles an 
hour. Graceful lines. If this style does 
not attract you, wehave others thatwill. 
Write for illustrated catalogue which tells all. 
NATIONAL VERICLE C0., 1000 B. 22nd St,, Indianapolis, Ind, 


























TRUSCOTT MARINE 


MOTORS. 


The simplest, most powerful, 
and highest speed gasoline en- 
gines of their class upon the 
market, 

Made single, double, and triple 
cylinder, both two and four cycle, 
A ranging from 1 to 4o H. P. 
Catalog for the asking. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 





CAPTURED MAUSERS and MILITARY GOOD 
GUE, 1,000 Lilustrations, Cyclo- 
CATALO ’ i 


pedia, mailed free. F. BANNERMAN, 579 Br 


ay, N.Y. 














SUBMERGED 


Electric, Portable, Fresh 
or Salt Water Propeller 


Applied to any boat in a mo- 
ment. Absolutely practical. 
Noiseless, Odorless and safe. 4 
Nothing to get out of order or 
explode. Machinery all be- 
ing in propeller and rudder, 
saves room in boat. Easiest 
to operate, runs in ve! shal- 
low water; just the thing for 
fishing and hunting. Wealso 
make four ty; of motor 
generators and three sizes of 

line generators. Cata- 

ogue free. 


Subme Electric 
Motor 9 Box I, 


Menominee, Wisconsin 





























Allroads alike to 


The Oldsmobile 


Runs everywhere. 


Embodies all you can expect or desire in automobile construction. Gracetul in design, its light 
weight gives it a running smoothness over the roughest roads,— roads which would be quite im- 
passable for a heavy machine,— yet it will carry a load of fifteen hundred pounds with ease and 
safety. The motor is four horse-power; under favorable conditions works up to six—ample to 
drive the machine under any and all fair conditions. This motor is of the simplest possible con- 
struction, having but one cylinder, one piston, one connecting rod and crank, a balance wheel, 
and two valves—a simple proposition any boy can understand. The body is mounted low, 
making it easy to ‘‘ get in and get out,” and, being hung independent of the motor, the vibra- 
tion is eliminated. 

Price $650.00 F. O. B. Detroit. 

Send for illustrated, descriptive book D, telling all about the Oldsmobile. 


Sales Agents 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th Street, New York. Ralph Temple Co., 293 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Oldsmobile Co., Washington, D. C. ‘ Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
= City Automobile Co., Philadelphia. Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha, Neb. 

. B. Shattuck & Son, Boston, Mass. poome Hannon, 612 16th Street, Denver, Col. 
Western Automobile Company, Cleveland, O. The Manufacturers Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
William E. Metzger, 254 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


To avoid disappointment place your orders early as the demand is large. 


Ghee Olds Motor Works 
DETROIT, MICH. 





THE INCREASED DEMAND 


DUNLOP 
DETACHABLE TIRE 


has a world-wide repu- 
tation for resiliency, 
speed, comfort and 
durability 


and DUNLOP TIRES 


for Bicycles, Carriages and Automobiles, is proof of 
their high standing with tire users. They have a name 
and fame everywhere as being the most successful and 
reliable tires of their respective types. They raise the 
standard of any kind of vehicle in the estimation of the 
. » purchaser. We have in 
stock, and will supply, 
‘ the proper size and 
proper weight tire for 
every kind of wheel. Let 
us send you expert advice regarding the hese ore me 
tires best adapted to your needs. wail deed 7™ 


HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE TIRE 


is the synonym for all 
that is excellent and 


Ghe HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


advanced in tire 
construction 


HARTFORD. CONN. 


Our Hartford Solid Vehicle Tires 
are particularly adapted for use where length 
of service is required. Proper strength 

and uniformity is guaranteed. 








ELECTRIC 
AUTOMOBILES 


Silent 
Clean 
ae “ALWAYS READY’ 


International 
Motor Car Co. 
Waverley Dept. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA. 
N.Y. Branch: 


91 Fifth 
Ave. 











29 Years 
Selling Direct 


We are the lar- 
gest manufactu- 
ae of vehicles 
and harness in the 
world selling tofNe 
consumers, and\ 
we a been do- 
ing business in 
this way for 29 “ttes Price $700. As good os 
years. @ for to $50.00 more. 


We Have No Agents, 


but ship anywhere for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery. You are 
outnothing if not 
satisfied. We make 
195 styles of ve- 
hicles and 65 styles 
of harness. Our 


=. 
a 


Sh Lh Metal 
ag 


rubber 
sells 


prices represent’ 
the cost of mate- 
rial and making, 
plus one pout 
Our large FRE 
catalogue shows 
complete line. 


No. 965. Carriage. Price $120.00. As fine Send for it. 
as sells for $50.00 more. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness 
Mfg. Company, 
ELKHART, - - INDIANA. 























N every fashionable boulevard, every famous avenue and drive, the 

number of vehicles bearing the Studebaker name-plate is evidence of 

their superiority. Each is the product of a half century of continuous 
improvement. Since 1852, father and son,s¢through three generations of work- 
men, have striven to shape perfect wood and steel into vehicles, combining 
elegance of design with durability. Every owner is conscious of a certain 
distinction given to his vehicle by artist-craftsmen, who mould the severe lines 
of utility into those of beauty and elegance. To-day +a, womens style is standard. 
Full lines at any of the following repositories. Also harness and accessories. 
NEW YORK CITY: BROADWAY AND PRINCE ST. DENVER, COL.: COR. isth AND BLAKE STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 378388 WABASH AVENUE SALT LAKE CITY UTAH: 157-159 STATE STREET 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 810-814. WALNUT STREET PORTLAND, ORE. : 320-328 E. MORRISON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: CORNER MARKET AND ith STREETS 


Local Agencies: All Cities and Towns in United States, Factory and E tive Office : 
Europe and South America “South Bend, Ind. 














GASLIGHT PAPER tion and would like to get 


( © better photo paper for less 
money than you now pay, try 

\) these papers, or if your dealer 
cannot supply you, send for 


Made in three surtaces, | prices and information to 
two speeds. 


Send 20 cents for tria\ dozen, Ohe ANTHONY @ SCOVILL Co. 
4x 5 size, with developer, 122 @ 124 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 


EED AND COMFORT 











in using the 


Alco-Vapor Launch 


No naphtha or gasoline used; kerosene oil for fuel ; 
no sparking device used; no heavy fly wheel or re- 
versing propeller blade. The highest of high-grade 
launches. 





Send for illustrated catalogue. 


‘ Marine Engine & Machine Co., 
Box 54, Harrison, N. J. 





I="Chadwick Cart’ 


Made by H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
is easy on the horse—throws no weight on 
him. That alone would be reason to buy a 
“Chadwick.” However, it has many other 
points for you to consider if you are going to 
buy a cart. When you drive you are not 
annoyed by “horse motion.” It can be used 
with either pole or shafts and you can change 
quickly. It is easy to get inand out of. It 
gives plenty of room. It is of graceful design. 


Send for our illustrated circulars on Chadwick Carts 
—also our catalogue of the famous Babcock Vehicles. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, Dept. B, Watertown, N. Y. 


S. H. «& M. on the back of any 
Skirt Binding stands for Style and Best 
Quality. Buy that binding and you will 
be satisfied. 

Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces. 














Q Will Hot Deface & 
the Shoes <& 











An 
Evenly 
Balanced 


FOR 1902 


Pierce Cushion Frame Cycles 


both chain and chainless models are 
equipped with a spring fork, the sides of 
which are formed of two leaves of spring 
steel. This does for the front what the 
cushion does for the rear, creating a 
perfectly balanced wheel. The result 
is a luxurious vehicle the equivalent of 
the coach of the wealthy. Send for catalog 
descriptive of these special features. 


THE GEO. N. PIERCE Co., 
Buffalo, Boston, New York. Denver. 
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FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR .CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Andorra’s 
Iris 


(JAPANESE IRIS) 


No hardy plant gives more satisfaction. 
In good soil they grow three feet, and on 
three to four foot stems produce flowers 
from ten to twelve inches in diameter, 
and delicate as orchids. We offer forty- 
five varieties; from darkest maroons and 
blues to pure white. 


$2.50 per doz., $15 per hundred 

delivered anywhere in the United States. 
Our Specialty—Large trees and shrubs 

for immediate effect. 

Our Art Book of Trees and Shrubs sent on request. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES Coif. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. e 

WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor. is 
500 acres—over 250 acres planted. 




















NEW \ 
STYLES. 













Send us $1.50 and 
you (carriage 
of our latest Shaw- 
most durable, per- 
comfortable stock- 


on Seward to 
c paid) 6 pairs 
init boif-hose — the 
fect-fitting and most 
ings you ever wore. 






Dealera sell them. Mention size and colors desired. In med. 
weight fine gauge Best Cotton, fast color. Sizes 9 to 11}. 
B11 Cardinal, White Stripe. B13 Royal Biue, White Stripe. 
Bl2 ws Black _— < 4 Cardi 
Bi5 Black Ground, White Stripe. B16 Black, 
Beautiful Catalog, showing colors and prices, free. 
Shaw Stocking Co., 6 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


inal * 
“ 
























sy BURPEE’S 
Seeds By Mail 


And you are sure to get the 


BEST SEEDS 


that can be grown! Write TO-DAY 
(a postal card will do) for 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


‘* Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
New features for 1902, practical descrip- 
tions, photographic illustrations, and the 
exact truth in every line ofits 132 pages, 
besides colored representations, six su 
erb vegetables and “Five Finest” Flowers. 

Good as Gold are the special Burpee’s 
“Bull’s-eye’’ vegetables. Your garden 
can not be as good as it ought to be with- 
out this Complete Catalogue, which will 
be sent for a cent postal card. 

Better spend that cent to-day! Address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Largest Exclusive Mail-order 
Seed House in the World, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 




















iant Flowering Caladium. 

Grandest ee and flowering plant yet introduced. Leaves 3 to 5 feet 
long by 2 or 244 feet broad; perfectly immense, and make a plant which for 
tropical luxuriance bas no equal. Added to this wonderful foliage etfect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15 inches long, snow-white, with a 
rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom perpetually all sammer in the 

arden or all the year round in pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or 
awn plant, but asa pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls, or conserva- 
tories, it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing of its magnifi- 
cent flowers. Thrives in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
"ay and will astonish every one with its magnificence—so novel, effective, 
ree growing and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full perfection, 2c, each; 
8 o bee. 6 for $1.00 by mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good 
condition. . 

OUR GREAT CATALOGTE ot Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and Rare New Fruits; profusely illustrated; Large Colored Plates; 
136 pages; FREE to any who expect to order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 











EVERYTHING FROM 


Saddle«Spur 


We make the celebrated | 
WHITMAN Saddles and Spe- 
cialties, equip Riding Schools, 
Military Organizations, and im- 

ort everything for the saddle 

orse. 
The Mehibach Saddle Co. 


Successors to the WHITMAN SADDLE CO. 
105F Chambers St., New York City 


Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 
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IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN 
and Grounds by proctest help and expert 
advice on Garden Plansand Planting. Yours 
for the asking. Largest, most complete an 

varied stock of every known hardy tree, 
shrub, and plant. Lowest Rates. Highest 
quality. Weare in touch with all ger- 
den lovers, and help them practically. 
Send for our catalogue and then write 


ae 44 Bros 1St., Bost ; 
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: * INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 


Fully equal to any in the market for com- 
fort, strength, durability and finish. 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 


J. HETHERINGTON 
The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory 
ip 206 Quarry Street, Phila., Pa. 
Mie Mie Ae ie Me > Me i> Me Me > > > Me i> Sa 


ross 
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For Electrical and Ex- 
perimental Work. 
For Gunsmiths & Tool 
Makers. For General 
Machine Shop Work. 

High-grade tools ; 
elegant in design, superior in construction. The 
yard — -power ag ae te quality consid- 

he che. ‘or cata. and prices. 


W.F & JOHN BARNES CO. 206 Buby Streot, ROCEFORD, ILLS. 


JENKINS BROS.’ RADIATOR VALVES 


are manufactured of the best steam metal and 
are fully guaranteed. If you want the best, 
insist on having valves manufactured by 
Jenkins Bros. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

JENKINS BROS., John and William Streets, New York. 











Owners of Gas 
and Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, etc., avoid ex- 
pense and annoyance of batteries by 
using instead an 


Auto-Sparker 
Can be attached to any engine, new or 
old. Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE CO. 

17 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


STAMMERING 


Our 200-page book, ** The Origin of Stammering,” 

with full particulars regarding treatment, sent re C 

to any address. Enclose 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. URI 

THE LEWIS SCHOOL, Neo. 14 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 


SHORTHAND. — or self-instruction. No position, 


no shading, connective vowel method; leads the —— in short- 
hand. Free lesson; text-book on approval. Writ 
H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
INE TREE Choice Evergreens, 
extraspecimens. Azaleas, 
hardy Rhododendrons, Japan Maples ; fine Shrubs. 
Roses, Vines, Best Fruits. Cata ogues ready. 
FRED’K W. KELSEY, (SO Broadway, New York. 











You can learn the Pernin easily by 












» NATIONAL: WOOD-MFG:C= 


129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK. 


Designs in satinwood, mahogany, oak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI., 
Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work. 
Wood Carpeting at low cos. THESE FLOORS ARE 
EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER, [Full 
directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs. 











































READY FOR USE 
TER HEATING 









TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, exchange and 
unprejudiced advice. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for 
trial. Guaranteed first-class condition. Dealers supplied. 
















LEARN 


TO WRITE A Big Help in Your Present Position 


. Gooddemand. TAUGHT SUCCESSFULLY BY } 
Edward T. Pageand Samue) A. Davis, founders of the original school of Adver- 
tising, your 80 lei nstructors. Employers of Ad. Writers are constantly looking to | 
weak cer ol te song ena b. _—_ itige, influence and facilities assure’ i 
iculars mailed FREE, bi 
PAGE DAVE Cin Suite fe 52 (67 Adams St., CHICAGO, r 













Our catalo 
best boats built. 





Steam and Sail Vachts, Row Boats, Canoes. 

gives the truth in detail about the 

Write for it to-day. Address 
Box ©, 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. ,, 30x %,.. 




















The Ralston Shoe, “4 


BLUCHER OXFORD, GORDON Last, HEAvy SOLE, PATENT Kip. 


A very stylish shoe, and a special favorite with young men. Trust 
them to find out the makers of ‘‘ proper ”’ shapes ! 

The reason why all Ralston shoes, for men and women, are so 
comfortable and need no breaking in is found in the lasts—really 
anatomical, truly ‘‘foot-formed.”” The work and material are as good 
as any $5 shoe, and no $3.50 shoe is “in it ” with them. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE telling all about the latest styles and how we Fit 
You BY MAIL, if none of our local agents are near you, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Ralston Health Shoemakers, Campello, Mass. 














Antiseptic and beauti ping. 

Sweetens the breath. Puri- 

TRIAL BOTTLE fies the mouth. Whitens and 

FREE a= the wee, sendons 

soft and bleeding gums. An aid to goo 

health. A standard dentifrice. Endorsed 
by dentists. At druggists, 25c. 


Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Lil, 


Tenaciously FLAT Against 
in an =~ A the Leg, y 
Embrace of } and Cannot 
Comfort Chafe or Rub 











; COMPLEXION 
BRIGHTON OWDER. 


Silk Garter 


FOR MEN Beautifies Without Injury. 


Made of purest materials. Contains nolead, 
Don’t buy an inferior article. Look for the arsenic, lime or anything else poisonous or 


Bold <2 aes ‘or we pons 4 | og) pte injurious. The wooden box preserves the 


delicate perfume. Sold everywhere. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philada. Full Size Box Sent on Receipt of 50c. 











SPLENDID QUALITY 
What has given distinct character to these beautiful linens is their 
handsome designs and fine finish—especially in table service 
For Sale by the Leading Dry Goods Stores 
ALWAYS ASK TO SEE THEM 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS, 2.2% 7%dKx* &* 
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24 Years the 
Standard of Excellence 


oF Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: {35-197 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents In all Principal Cities 
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THIS LABEL 


Stands for the Highest-grade 
Ready-to-wear Clothing. 


Sold by the best dealers everywhere. 


If you want to see what the new Spring 
and Summer styles look like, write for 
beautifully illustrated booklet. 


IT’S FREE. 


THE FECHHEIMER-FISHEL CO., 


Makers of 
‘‘EFF-EFF”’ Fashionable Clothing, 
748 Broadway, New York. . 


This little booklet will tell you 
a number of things about under- 
wear that you never heard of 
before. 
It tells how to secure an amount 
of bodily comfort that is abso- 
lutely unknown to wearers of 
wool or cotton. 
It tells how to be free from colds 
—tells of an underwear that is 
more cleanly, more comfortable, 
and morehealthful than any other 
—the Dr. Deimel Underwear— 
which is now worn by thousands 
of intelligent people the year 
round, who wonder how they 
were ever satisfied 
with the prickly, 
irritating wool, or 
the cold and clam- 
my cotton. Write 
seme cdl for acopy. Free 
ments bear this trade-mark for the asking. 











The Deimel Linen-Mesh 
System Co. 
491 Broadway, New York 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—111 Montgomery St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—728 rsth St., N. W. 


MONTREAL, CAN.—2202 St. Catherine St. 
LONDON, E. C., ENG.—10-12 Bread St, 








A Publishing House 
For Business Men 


The Gove Advertising Company 
publishes many fine booklets, cata- 
logues, mailing cards, posterettes, etc., 
for various merchants and manufac- 
turers. 

Its business is to serve those con- 
cerns who wish to tell their customers 
something about their goods and who 
wish it told well. 

The organization maintained for 
this work consists of: 

An Editorial Department to write the 
business story of the goods or the house, at- 
tractively and convincingly. 

An Art Department to design the covers 
and the interior illustrations in brush or pen 
and ink. 

An Engraving Department to make the 
half-tone plates and the line cuts. 

A Printing Department to properly exe- 
cute the typographical work. 


We have on hand at present orders aggre- 
gating 2,750,000 pieces of printed matter 
—enough to give you some idea of the 
magnitude of our business. 


Our representatives travel from 
Maine to California and as far South 
as Virginia. If you are interested 
address 


Gove Advertising Company 
41 Union Square New York 






























Post Yourself 


This shoe is one of the 78 new styles of Regals— for 
men and for women—listed in our Spring catalogue. Only 
in Regals can you be sure of the latest styles. You should 
see our catalogue whether you buy Regals or not; we 
send it postpaid on request. 44 
new styles of men’s lace and but- 
ton Regals, and 84 new Oxfords. 
Regals can be obtained only in 
Regal stores, in all principal cities 
from London to San Francisco, or 
by mail from our Mail Order De- 
partment. Regals are always 
sold Direct from Tannery to 
Consumer, never 
through dealers. 







MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


L. C. BLISS & CO., Manufacturers 
BOSTON, MASS. P. 0. Box, 1024 
Delivered through our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, carriage charges prepaid, 
to any address in the United States, or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, 
and Philippine Islands, also Germany, and within the limits of the Parcels Post System, on 
receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25 cents is for delivery). Samples of leather and any 

information desired will be gladly furnished on request. 


MEN’S STORES 





on Spring Styles 


Men’s Style, 187 J 


peotans 113 Summer St. Washington, D. €.. 1003 Penn. Ave. Denver, 423 Sixteenth St. Louisville, Ky., 352 Fourth Ave. 
st ane, 220 Westminster St Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave. Albany, N. Y., 34 Maiden Lane. Minneapolis, 526 Nicollet Ave. 
wore ork, 15 Nassau St., 1341 Buffalo, Main St. Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St. San Franeiseo, cor. Geary and 
Brosdway, 1211 Broadway, 291 (Cincinnati, 429 Vine St. Jersey ty, N. 4., 66 Newark Ave. Stockton Sts. 
e broadway. 125th St.&7th Ave. St, Louis, 618 Olive St. Newark, N. 4., 841 Broad St. Los Angeles, Cal., 222 W. Third St. 
ns ye, 37 Fulton St., 111 Chieago, 103 Dearborn S8t., 215 Richmond, Va., 909 East Main St. Hartford, Conn., 65-67 Asylum St. 
mad road way. 100] Broadway. Dearborn St. Nashville, Tenn., 515 Church St St. Paul, Minn., Wabash & 6th St. 
= ee 219 East Baltimore St. Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. Rochester, N. Y.,40 East Main St. London, Eng., 97 Cheapside, cor. 
hiladelphia, 1218 Market St., 732 Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave. Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. Lawrence. 
Chestnut, cor. 8th St. . 
WOMEN’S STORES 
Boston, Mass., 109 Summer St. Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. New York City, 166 West 125th St., cor. 7th Ave.; 1339 Broadway. 
_ FACTORY: WHITMAN, MASS, 





































We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Styles in 
Summer Suits 
and Skirts 


In the Spring a woman’s 
fancy turns to thoughts of 
Summer garb. Turns to 
pretty, long-wearing, sen- 
sible garb, if she be a 
wise woman. In other 
words, turns to us. 
Summer Dresses and 
Skirts for ordinary orex- 
traordinary wear, pretty 
as pretty can be, stylish, 
shapely, lasting, andatthe 
very least prices forwhich 
the best materials can be 
made up in the beststyles. 
This is what you will find 
in our Catalogue—is it 
food for thought ? 
New Suits, well-tail- 
ored, showing many vari- 
ations of the 
prevailing 
fashions, from 
Paris models, 
$8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, in attractive designs, lined 
throughout with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
New Skirts, well-hanging skirts in Spring 
weight materials. Many styles 
and fabrics, $4 up. 


Rainy-day Skirts, made to stand bad weather 
and look well all the time, $5 up. 


Wash Skirts, models to prevail during the 
coming season, $3 up. 
Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses, pretty, 
comfortable frocks for warm weather, for 
“every-day"’ or state occasions, $3 up. 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 

WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the rest—sent /ree 
upon request. Every garment you choose therefrom made to 
your measure and guaranteed to fitand please you. If it does 
not, send it back and we will refund your money. It’s your 
good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 





How provoking it is to use silk that’s constantly 


f breaking. Use Corticelli Spool Silk and sewing will 


becomea pleasure. For dressmaking and family sew- 


im ing it has no equal. As Corticelli costs you no more 


than poor silk, why not ask for the best, and then see 

that you get it? Send for our latest Fashion Booklet, 

mailed free on request. 

Corticelli Silk Mills,63 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
Also makers of Corticelli Filo Silk, Crochet Silk and Purse Twist. 














It takes its cue from you— 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDER 


Moree hee Jon ae. kala it mings can aot 
e . Ev 

rust. Look for “President” on the buckles of the 
genuine. New model now ready for men of heavy 
work : also small size for boys. 50 cents every- 
where. If not to be had at the dealers, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid. State whether you want them 
light or dark ; wide or narrow. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 256, Shirley, Mass. 





























prright 1902 


“Wherever men of style and good taste gather, you are pretty sure 
to. find Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes.. You can tell them at a 
glance: they are unmistakably perfect in design, fabrics, tailoring. 


When you buy, the label’s the thing — H S & M; a small thing . 
to look for, a big thing to find. rite for Style Book “ D.’ 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
_ Chicago and New York 


























This is one of our 
New Hand-made 
Covert Coats, 


$12 to B25 


We have received 
thousands of letters of 
endorsement ~and_ con- 
gratulation since intro- 
ducing our hand-made 
Suits and Overcoats. 
We publish a number 
of others in the leading 
magazines this month. 
Send for our book. It 
will give you some new 
ideas about dress. 


No more delay in send- 
ing books. New edition 
ready. We were over- 
whelmed with inquiries 
for them last month. 
One thousand requests 
from readers of one pub- 
lication in one day. COPYRIONT 1008, 
7 : es A.B. KIRSCHBAUM & CO. 
Truly the time is ripe 
and men are waiting for 
our new and better sort 
of Clothes. 


Messrs. A. B. KiRSCHBAUM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 always felt some hesitation about wearing a ready-made suit until I saw the Kirschbaum hand- 


made clothes. I bought one of the first suits I tried on, and, while I am not a clothing expert, I do 
not believe any man lives who can tell my suit from the work of a first-class custom tailor. 


Head Coach University of California. ADDISON W. KELLY. 


‘Our Book ‘‘E” for Spring sent free to every man who cares for his personal appear- 
ance and to every woman who cares for the personal appearance of any man. 


A. B. KIRSCHBAUM & CO., Philadelphia 


ASK YOUR DEALER 














‘DIXON’ § ta 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE jurabii 


PENCILS = 


The satisfaction of using a pencil that 

always does what is expected of it, sharp- 

ens to a fine point, and in which the 

lead doesn't break, either in sharpening 

or use, is not = of the least comforts 

toa aS ge =p Dixon’s Leads don’t 
ir or 








ades never vary. 
PENCILS FOR ALL USES 
Each one bearing our trade-mark the best of its kind, 


If not sold by your dealer, mention this publication and 
send us ¥6c. for sample worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Z ON - WS wrsesee S.NOXIG O 








THE CEM 


PENCIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


F. H. COOK & C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


















BakerVawter 
adi |ystems help 
large ana small 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY, Saint Louis. 
January 15th, 1902, 
nakEe Vawre COMPANY. Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTL’ : Soonafter the organization of this Company, 






or to opening for business, we called upon you to 
pT us in devising a system of accounting for ali depart- 
ments to be maintain namely: Commercial Banking, 





Estate Loan Departm e feel it not only our pleasure, 
but our duty, to certify that the system devised has proven 
= than satisfactory. Itis simple, concise and expansive, 
As the d of our b have grown,the work isdone 
Sith the same ease as it was in the t beginning. When I 
think of the amount of labor and trouble Ly A consumed 
in experiments when organizing the office of a large 
corporation, I feel a sense of satisfaction that we were 
relieved from so much unnecessary work through your 

intelligent effort and the devices furnished 

You are at liberty to use this letter. Yours v. ery tru 

LAWRENCE B. PIERCE, Vice President. 


A retail drugstore was recently re-organized by 
Baker-Vawter methods, and its owner is enthu- 
siastic. The systems we put in operation are 
especially designed for each individual case. 
Hence it is necessary for us to know your require- 
ments before we can make intelligent sugges- 
tions. So we have prepared symptom blanks 
which you may have FREE for the asking. 

To insure reply state nature of your business 
and your firm name in full. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
140 Washington Street, Chicago 
Accountants, Auditors, 

Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 


Originators of the 4. 4 Leaf Ledger and many other 
saving office devices. 









































A GOOD TYPEWRITER 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


IN YOUR OFFICE 


















Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 
trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed. 


arclay Street, New York. 5 N. Calvert St Balti 5 
EIGHT STORES 86 Bronsicld bere Bese Bit Wy aplesteDtrnets Rane tae . 
iss LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Strect, St. Louis. 
2 Diamond St.,Pitteburgh,Pa. 586 CaliforniaSt., San Drandent Cal. 





A VE : US FRANKLIN 
1D [5.2 ao = 

= "GUARANTEED FRA N SZ ASHINGTOR . Lt OUNTAIN PEN CO. 

OLD 


PERFECT BY MAIL DIRECT OR FROM YOUR DEALER PHILADELPHIAPA 








SIMPLY PRESS THIS w “The Pen That Fills Itself.’’ 





You ought to write now for our infetyptiog and instructive free book, haa he a _cnapeetions for correcting common errors !n hana 
writing; how to acquire vertical wri capitals, etc., fully describing has revolutionized the fountain pen business, 
“a am LIN'’S SELF-F FILLING - 

o dropper, no unscre n no of plu; no o1 rs, no apart to clean, no ove Teculee’ or dro -~ me 
jarring to start flow; will not ot38 ofa sloping des red of eee me ~- ~ b- ostinaey fountain = of —— grade, lar pen, 83. inane 
extra large, 85.00; prepaid anywhere pa tay Use it 30 days; your — back if not perfectly Sieetet. We are sure te fit te the cane 
particular hand, as we can match in fineness an and flexibility any steel pen you send us 


THE CONKLIN PEN ee 6 te See . «6 610 Madison Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Apr. 1902. . 
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Densmore Typewriter Co, 
\. 


(THE NEW MODEL ) 


Ball Bearing, Light Running 


DENSMORE 








Its Back Spacer Key, its Justifier 
and its unique Paper Regulator 
are new and invaluable features 


Broadway 
New York” 








—the Standard Visible Writer. 


Solidity apparent. 
Durability unquestioned. 
Record unequaled. 

It writes in sight. 
Investigation invited. 

Art catalogue free. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
106 Lake St., Chicago, U. S.A. 
Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. 
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Business Men 


throughout the 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 


Fountain Pen 


The ever-ready friend of busy people. 

The imprint of this name and globe insures 
the genuine. 

All stationers and jewelers have it. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


Broadway and Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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Faded and Gone 
THE DECLARATION 


OF INDEPENDENCE » 


‘* Washington, D. C., Nov. 21, rgot. 


RPARRULXLLL ML LLY LLL YQ S PVN YL OG 


“The original copy of the Declaration of Indepen- °° 


The stirring text and the signatures 


of the members of the Continental Congress have faded 0 


away. This precious document is preserved in a cabi- 


net in the State Department Library, but it is now | 
practically nothing more than a large sheet of parchment. \ 
Part of the words, ‘Declaration of Independence,’ which \> 
“ were written in large letters with many ornamental | 
flourishes, are decipherable, but not a signature is visi- 


ble to the naked eye. 


{ 
\ 


One hardly discernible stroke of \» 


Sohn Hancock's pen is all that remains of his bold and }> 
vigorous autograph, which he purposely made large, so °° 
as to show the British Government that he had no fear |, 


of being known.” New York Sun, Nov. 22, 1901. 


If Higgins’ Eternal Ink had been used 
in the writing of this great historic | 
document, it would never have faded ; 


out. For sale by all dealers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS @ CO., Mfrs., |; 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
Chicago, Fisher Bldg. London, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
Sample, ro cents, by U. S. Mail. 


& 
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Writes anywhere a pen will, and on any size sheet 
of paper or book-page 
Makes Book Entry, Bill, Order and any number of Duplicates at One Time 
AN IMMENSE SAVER OF TIME AND MONEY IN ANY CONCERN WHERE BOOKS ARE KEPT 



















The Elliott Book Typewriter does all the work of an ordinary typewriter with even greater 
speed, and does in addition a score of things absolutely impossible with even the best of the 
old-style machines. Is as great an aid in book-keeping as the ordinary typewriter is in corre- 
spondence. It is, in fact, the first and only all-round Typewriter ever manufactured, and as 
such has been adopted by banks, factories, stores, transportation offices and counting-rooms. 
Five thousand are already in daily use. One prominent railroad is using six hundred of them. 


The Elliott @. Hatch 
Book Typewriter Co. 













Write for special illustrated cir- 
cular bearing on your line of bus- 


iness and explaining definitely 3 a oh 


how the Elliott Book Typewriter 
will save you money. 


256 Broadway, New York 






85 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Betz Bldg., Philadelphia 
1307 F St., N.W., Was 


708 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 











The best vvvv 
Endorsement x GJ , 


ever given a typewriter 
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““Resolved: 





that the Private Commercial School Managers’ * 
Association endorse the 


7rrewrites 
The 
REMINGTON 


Typewriter 
is the universal saver. 


It is a time saver, a labor saver, a 





as a SATISFACTORY and STANDARD writing machine; and be 
it RESOLVED further that this Association recommend the adop- 


tion and purchaseof Underwood Typewriters 


At Rls epg in ——— 
= SRR re 


for instruction purposes in the schools composing this Association.'’ trouble Saver, an expense Saver, and a 
(Signed) M. G. ROHRBOUGH, business builder. 





Secretary, Private Commercial 7_——_—_"_— 
School Managers’ Ass'n. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 BROADWAY, -NEW YORK 





ST. Lovts, 
December 31, rgor. 















TYPEWRITER. 























ER CO. 
VAGNEK. . 220 BROADWAY, NEW YOR’ 

















Here is the fastest duplicating machine ever made—the most convenient. Simply 
write one copy on the typewriter or by hand, and put it on the machine. A boy can 
print 60 copies per minute by hand power; with electric attachment, 100 per minute. 

No other is so rapid, so satisfactory, so cheap. 


The Rotary 


Neostyle 


duplicates whatever can be written, type- 
written or drawn. Makes all copies sim- 
ilar. Prints any number you want. Counts 
and discharges the sheets automatically, and 


Prints 
60 per Minute 


A thousand circulars or letters run on the Neostyle costs less than one-tenth the cost 
of printing. And it does things at once. You can get out 500 circular letters on it within 
ten minutes after the copy is written. No man in business can afford to be without it. 

Please let us send you our book. 


NEOSTYLE CO., 99 Church Street, New York 
225 Dearborn Street, Chicago 149 Franklin Street, Boston 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE NEW OVERLAND LIMITED 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


MOST LUXURIOUS TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Daily from Chicago; less than 
Three days en route via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


No extra charge for fast time and luxurious service. First-class excursion 
tickets at $50.00 from Chicago will be on sale April 20th to 27th, inclusive. 
Full information can be obtained from any ticket agent or by addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO. 














Old Mexico 


Every Day the Year 
and Sundays, Too. 


WOT THE FIRST 
ima) NOT THE LAST 
BUT THE ONLY. 
HE MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS 
RAILWAY COMPANY operates 
First Class Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Cars between St. Louis and 
the City of Mexico without change 
either of cars or train attendants. Train 
leaves St. Louis daily and Sundays, too, 
at 8:32 P. M. 

First_day out it passes through the 
beautiful Indian TST ory the second 
morning it is at SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
the City of Missions. In the evening it 
crosses the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass (the 
Mexican Frontjer). Thereafter the route 


is via the most picturesque rtion of 
Old Mexico. > + sataed 


For a charming little book on this pic- 
turesque country, and a souvenir Mexican 
coin free, address 


James Barker, 
G. P. & T. Agt., M. K. & T. Ry., St. Louis. 


N. B.— These are no Tourist Cars, but the finest 
equipment of the Pullman Company. 











OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








What a Policy in 
The Travelers 
Means: 





A plainly worded Life Insurance con- 
tract, with an absolutely safe Company 
on the most liberal terms, and at the very 
lowest rates at which such a Company 
can afford to do business. 

Nothing indefinite; no uncertain ‘“‘ divi- 
dends;” ‘“‘so much insurance for so 
much money,” every cent of which is 





guaranteed and promptly paid when due. 





ACCIDENT INSUR ANCE. The most liberal form of policy written 


for a day or a year, as purchaser elects, 





in the largest Accident Insurance Company in the World. 














You want the BEST, of course 
Why not be sure and get it? 














AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN 








THIRTY TOURS TO 


EUROPE 


APRIL to AUGUST, $225 to $975 


The parties travel in a leisurely and com- 
fortable manner, accompanied by conductors 
and interpreters, who attend to all details. 
The itineraries cover the whole of Europe, 
from the Mediterranean to the Arc- 
tic, and many parties visit London for the 


Coronation of 


KING EDWARD VII. 


The fares include All Traveling Expenses, 
upon a very liberal scale. Illustrated pro- 
grammes, containing full particulars, from 


THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1185 Broadway, New York 


Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
San Francisco, Etc. 
Established 1841. 


=== Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? Itis up-to-date. 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 

>) drawers. Holds as much and costs 
no more than a good box trunk. 
Hand riveted, almost indestruct- 
ible. Once tried, always recom- 

WM) mended. Sent C. O. D. privilege 
examination. 2c stamp forcatalog. 


F.A. STALLMAN, 95W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & Healy's 
“Own e” Instruments are now used bythe great- 
est artists. Fine Catalog, 400 Illustrations, mat! 

free; it gives Band Music & Instructions for Amateur 
Bands. Bargains in Instruments just reduced in 


price LYON & HEALY, 26 Adams St., Chicago 
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DEPOTTER’ 


~ 


FOREIGN Uj ) Ap : 


}_» 23 YEARS 


- 


ESTABLISHED wG~A ~ 7 


Several Summer Conducted Parties. Everything First Class. 
COST FROM $485 


Tourist Guide, 100-page book, illustrated, with descriptive pro- 
grammes, sent free. 


A. DE POTTER, 45 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 











FPN WEAPON ETT 





~ Accuse not nature; 
She hath done her part: 
Do thou but thine,’ 


ELLOWSTONE 


>) 

PARK 
open June l ~ Sep. 75 
Unique, 

Inimitable, 
Weird. 


send “ Six r ‘en is for 
WoavDERLAND 1902 


TO CHAS. §. FEE, GEN. PASS. AGENT. 
ST. PAUL, MINN 














Completely equipped, with ample capital, and long 
established connections in all the leading cities of the 


world, the 
NATIONAL 


BANK OF THE REPUBLI 


OF CHICACO 


continues to solicit the business of responsible people, 
promising all of the courtesies that are usually extended 
by an obliging and carefully conducted banking house. 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. LYNCH, President. W. T. FENTON, Vice-President. 


J. H. CAMERON, Cashier. R. M. McKINNEY, Asst. Cashier. 
W.F. DODGE, Second Asst. Cashier. R. L. CRAMPTON, Asst. Cashier. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


JOHN A. LYNCH, President. ALEXANDER MACKAY, E. B. STRONG, 
FRANK O. LOWDEN, Lawyer. Vice-President New York of the late firm of 
HENRY SIEGEL, Air Compressor Co. Foss, Strong & Co. 

of Siegel, Cooper & Co., J. B. GREENHOT, LOUIS F. SWIFT, 

New York and Chicago. Capitalist, Peoria, Ill. of Swift & Co., Packers 
I A. M. ROTHSCHILD, W. T. FENTON, Vice-President. TRACY C. DRAKE, 





of A. M. Rothschild & Co. Capitalist. 


* FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 60. 


oF .. Naw .. YToHRxz. 


1876 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. - 


IDELITY BONDS . . ... = Company has been engaged in the -several MINOR MISCELLA- 
Z_ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ke a as of nage “ Rederiet ew YEARS, and me 
uilt up gradually and prudently the LA ASUALTY INSURANC 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT ._- BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income from premiums is nearly 
HEALTH. . . . . . . FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by assets of over 
STEAM BOILER . . . . FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve 
PLATE GLASS of ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special 
| reserve against contingent claims of OVER THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
2 BURGLARY. . . . . . MILLION. It has paid MORE THAN FOURTEEN MILLIONS to its 
{ FLY WHEEL ... . ._ Policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 



































not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION 
A and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


‘WM. P. DIXON, mae E. IDE, ALEXANDER E. ORR, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
ALFRED M. HOYT, . G. LOW, HENRY E. PIE . . 
DIRECTORS: RREPONT, JOHN L. RIKER 





A. B. HULL, J. G. McCULLOUGH, GEO. F. SEWARD, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
WM. J. MATHESON, GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. FRANK E, LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 











Hotels and 
Boarding Houses 
in Colorado 


HERE is a popular idea that prices in a comparatively Burlinoton 
new country like Colorado are inflated. That it costs : 
money out there “every time you move.” The notion Route 

is not correct. You can live in Colorado comfortably and ~ 

well for a moderate sum. At the hotels, boarding houses and ranches 

you can secure excellent quarters and -capital fare for from $8 to $10 a 

week and even less. Our handbook tells all about it. Send for a copy. 

Where in the world, then, is a better place to go for recreation than 

Colorado ; that magnificent mountain country with its pure, dry climate 

and its wonderful scenery ? 


We shall sell tickets to Colorado next summer at very low rates. 
We run trains ‘‘one night on the road’’ Chicago and St. Louis to Denver. 
Send for a copy of our handbook of Colorado hotels. Full of information. No charge. 





P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, C. B. <2 Q. Ry., CHICAGO 


Apr. 1902, 
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Roadbed, ‘Tracks. 


There are plenty of people who don’t understand the extent to 
which a good condition of roadbed and tracks contribute to the safety 
and comfort of travel. 

They know simply that after a journey over some railways a 
something has made them tired and out of sorts. 

It was the sag and lift of the train due to a poor roadbed; annoy- 
ing side jolts from untrue gauging of the rails. 

It takes time, money and plenty of good, hard work to make a 
good roadbed and tracks. 

It requires ceaseless vigilance and care to maintain such condition. 

The most perfect roadbed and finest track adjustment in America 
are found on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 

This is a broad assertion, but one which actual conditions fully 
warrant. 

A good preventative for that “tired feeling” in traveling is to use 
the Lake Shore between Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston 
and all other points east and west. “Book of Trains” for the asking. 


A. J. Smirn, G. p. & T. A.,-Cleveland, O. 
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CLUB WOMEN |} $50. 


ROUND TRIP 
FROM 
CHICAGO 





The National Convention, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
— at Los Angeles, May 1 to 
8, 1902. 


Round-trip tickets to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco from Chicago, $50.00; St. 
Louis, $47.50; Kansas City, $45.00; 
Denver, $40.00. On sale April 20 to 27, 
inclusive; return limit June 25. Open to 
everybody. Choice of routes returning. 
May is a delightful month in California—a 
season of blooming flowers, ‘ripening fruits, 
singing birds, and soft, enchanting airs. 

The journey thither, through New 
Mexico and Arizona, is a memorable one. 
En route see Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
world’s greatest scenic wonder. 

Tourists going earlier to escape inclem- 
ent weather in East may buy tickets good 
nine months. 

Special accommodation for club 
women and their friends on The Cali- 
fornia Limited, best train for best 
travelers, daily, Chicago to Los 


Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. 


Apply to Agents, The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System, for descriptive books—‘*A Book for Club 
Wi men,” “To California and Back,” “Golf in California,” 
“A Climatic Miracle,” sent for ten cents postage. 

NEW OR a7, Broadway; BOSTON, 332 Washing- 
ton St.; MONTREAL, E., 138 St. James st. PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 711 Chestnut St.; D TROIT, 151 Griswold St.; 
CLEVELAND, Williamson Bldg.; CINCINNATI, 417 sist 
Wainut St.; PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bldg.; ST. LOUIS, t 
108 N. Fourth St.; CHICAGO, 109 Adams St.; PEORIA, seis nnietn 
103 South Adams St.; KANSAS CITY, roth & Main Sts.; : 
DES MOINES, 409 Came Bidg.; MINNEAPOLIS, 
Guaranty Bldg.; DENVER, 1700 Lawrence St.; Sait 
LAKE CITY, 411 Dooly Blk.; LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring 
St.; SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Market St.; SANTA BAR 
BARA, 635% State St.; GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St.; 
DALLAS, 246 Main St.; SAN ANTONIO, tor E. Com- 
merce St; ATLANTA, 14 N. Pryor St. 
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unyadi Janos 


THE BEST opplEN  uevesBILIOUS ATTACKS. 


NATURAL A 


Torpidity of the Liver and Bilious Attacks yield to the use of 
Hunyadi Janos. Inactivity of the Liver often tends to overproduction of 
uric acid, which leads to gravel, sick-headache, acidity, gout and rheumatism, 
entailing pain and disability. For the prevention of these conditions and to 
keep the system in perfect order there is nothing like Hunyadi Janos, the 


celebrated Hungarian Aperient Water known the world over. r 
. NoTICcE.—When ordered, use the two words, Hunyadi Janos (not merely Hunyadi, or 


Hunyadi Water), thus preventing dealers from selling vou compan and Gee imitations. 


Do not be imposed upon. 


ary. 











1877 FOR 25 YEARS 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. As a logical result of our success 
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THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest aid mostelegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing’ in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will-refer you 
to former patients. omnes 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North adams, Mass. 























TOILET 
PAPER 


A case of 3000-sheetrolls QNE §$ 00 
of the finest Satin Tissue, YEAR qeun 
sufficient for the average 
family for one year, sent charges prepaid to any 
in the United States we can reach by express. 

atisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Unique booklet and sample of paper mailed /vee. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 20 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 











BUFFALO Lrrmia WATER 


Tete!’ > «= The Great Solvent 
‘i and Eliminator 
of URIC ACID 


and other POISONS 


lis similarity to the Blood Serum 
in Composition Accounts for the 
“Peculiar Efficacy” of this Water 
pal Ade in Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 
BU 9 Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, etc. 


The Water is Far Superior to the 
Lithia Tablets 


JOHN V. SHOEMAKER, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, in the New York Medical 
Vampire i. b 599- ‘*‘An additional advantage _ extremely ie gr ery reason 

or the ies in the fact that its com- 
EFFICACY of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER position approximates that 
of the SERUM of the BLOOD; therefore it is admirably fitted for absorption into 
the blood current and immediate INCORPORATION with the watery portion of 
the NUTRIENT FLUID. It becomes at once identical with the BLOOD 
SERUM. These are qualities which»far surpass those possessed by any extem- 
poraneous solution of a single chemical preparation, as when a LITHIA 
TABLET, ¢. g., is dissolved in water for immediate administration. When we 
speak of a dose, it is of a quantity altogether relative, and what the physician 
emphatically desires in a dose is THERA- 
PEUTIC EFFICIENCY. THIS WE HAVE IN BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
* a * * “By SWEEPING URIC ACID rapidly out of the system it 
alleviates the miseries of gout. Jt is efficacious in RHEUMATISM, BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE, DIABETES MELLITUS, and a number of NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
‘Unquestionably, although the speedy removal of URIC ACID and other products 
of = tissue change is * competes benefit, yet to prevent their formation is a ser- 
vice still more important. is when it corrects 
service is sovthteies by the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER those digestive 
failures which are responsible for the production of deleterious materials.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists ee | 
Testimonials which defy all imputation or question, sent to any address. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. ~ 





“April showers bring 
May flowers. 


And there is no more delightful season for a ramble through 
the meadow and apple orchard. The air is balmy, but the 
ground is damp and full of moisture. One’s health de- 
mands a special shoe. Here it is, the ‘*damp-proof” SOROSIS. 
By careful manufacture and tightness of seam it insures dry 


feet, and has also that attractive 


. 
iw * 
eo 


GaN - & ae 


is — is 


a 


and stylish 
appearance 
everywhere 
recognized as 
peculiar to the 
genuine Sorosis. 
Ask for it in 
your own 

last at any 
Sorosis 
Store. 

In 

America 

the price 

still 

remains 

$3.50 


per pair. 


6 ~ Zz 
bo Oe 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 25 67 Blake Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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+KNOX'S GELATINE 


el. 


is NOT the kind our grandmothers used. 


Knox’s Gelatine (spelled K-N-O-X) has upset old gelatine 
beliefs by its convenience and purity. Used almost exclusively 
by the present generation who want pure food. It is up-to-date. 
FREE my book ‘‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” for your grocer’s 


name. Or instead send a 2c. stamp. For sc. in stamps, the book 
and full pint sample. For rsc. the book and full two-quart package (two for 
2sc.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every large package. A package of 
aon’ Gelatine will make two quarts — 1% gallon — of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 10 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


“CRANKY-NESS” 


in cooKing apparatus. 


Most ranges are cranky, as every housekeeper knows. 
Sometimes you don’t know, why, but the range simply re- 
fuses to work properly. Away goes the dinner, digestion, 
| Sle some money. Has this ever occurred in your 

ouse 


Majestic Ranges behave themselves in 


im every particular. .They are simple and strong in con- 

struction, and they cook. Made of malleable iron and best 

open-hearth, cold-rolled steel,—ten to fifty per cent heavier 

than any other range,—they last a lifetime. The flues are 

lined with pure asbestos, theentire range riveted with the 

best Norway iron rivets. This makes it air-tight, dust- 

Majestic No. 245. tight and indestructible. Cheapest, because it lasts 

« i. ee ee longest, does the best cooking and uses the least fuel. The 

isx21x13, six inch holes, with 15- - heat goes in the oven,—where it belongs, and not up 
gallon allcopperadjustable reservoir. the chimney or through a cracked ‘‘ casting.’ 








The subject bears investigation. Our FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘All About Ranges,’’ will 
help you. Send a postal, or tell us the size of your family, what you want to pay, and let us 
prescribe for your needs. We'd.Jike to show you WHY Majestic Ranges are not cranky. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co., 2024 Morgan St., St. Louis 


New York Office, 45 Cliff St. 








IN 'THE SUMMER TIME 


Home made mince meat will not “ keep’’ in Summer. ‘‘ NONE SUCH” 
Mince Meat is a year ’round delicacy—as g' in Summer as in Winter, because it 
is packed to ‘“‘ keep’ and does not spoil. By using the delicious 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Pie Time is ALL the Time. You make the crust—we do therest, Ten cents a package—makes two 
large pies. Recipes for Fruit Pudding and Fruit Cake on every package. For sale by every good grocer. 
40c. a package. Valuable premium list of “‘ 1847 Rogers Bros.” silverware enclosed. 

MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








INDIA RELISH 


Adds just a pleas- 
ant dash of delight- 
ful spiciness to the 
meat, that is some- 
thing very different 
from anything else 
you ever tasted. 

All Heinz’ 


oT 


~ VARIETIES 


are different -from 
other things that 
are, according to 
some folks with axes 
to grind, ‘‘just- as 
good ’’—and . differ- 
ent in a good way. 

H. J. HEINZ CO., 

Pittsburgh. 


Sweetheart 


fo rc 


YEARS 


Have been wooed and won with 


WHITMAN'S 


Chocolates and Confections. 


Sold everywhere. 


Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
Made in a minute with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Betablished 1842. 1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief =o 
PRICKLY HEAT, 


IG, and 
SUNBURN, éoAr'stn 7 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless sabstt- 
stitates, but a reason for it."" Removes all odor of perspi- 
O ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mai 
Von receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














He BEST ~ <P REY 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, ee, “STYLES 


TRADE MARK 
_ REGISTERED 


“FOUNTAIN PEN 


| DEALeP oR Apress. BLOOMSBURG.PA, 





Att Ss 








Eat 


Is Rer.ete with Novel 
Entertainments, Hum- 
orous bits for the Enter- 
tainer, Short Stories, 
and gives the best re- 
cipes for all kinds of 
cookery. 


“Six Dinners” 


—our booklet telling 
how to send out invita- 
tions, how to arrange 
and serve in proper 
form six dinners and 
luncheons, will be sent 
free, postage prepaid 
to all who send $1.00 _ 
for a year’s subscription to What To Bat 


10 CENTS A COPY 


What To Eat 


The Pierce Publishing Co. 
Herald Building, Chicago. 
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((OX’S “Checkerboard” Packet Gelatine 


HAS BEEN FREQUENTLY IMITATED 





THE ORIGINAL. 
Messrs. J. & G. Cox, Ltd., request A 
X,” “FO 


many brands, such as “ 


used by four g 


enerations of American Housewives. 








DECREES 
AGAINST 
THE USE 
OF THESE 
IMITATIONS 
WERE 
ENTERED 
IN THE 
UNITED 
STATES 
COURTS 








THE 
«« CHECKER- 
BOARD” 
PACKET 
IS THE 
EXCLUSIVE 
PROPERTY 
OF 
J. G. COX, Ltd. 


Established 
1725. 
GORGIE MILLS, 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 




















X,” “REX,” etc., have a similar sound. [3 
To avoid mistakes in delivery ask for COX’S “‘ Checkerboard” Gelatine. 





IMITATION, BOSTON, 1875. 


Tt nd 
K, 1899. 








IMITATION, 


merican Housewives who desire Cox’s Gelatine to ask for the “‘ Checkerboard” Packet, as 


The ‘* Checkerboard ’’ Packet has been 


\ny child desiring to make a mold of jelly for a sick friend may obtain a package of COX’S Gelatine and “ Desserts,” a book of 
recipes by Oscar, of the Waldorf-Astoria, without charge, by addressing 


Apr. 1902. 


OHN M. CHAPMAN CO. 


Representatives of Messrs. 
» Edinburgh, Scotland. Esta’ 


bi 


& G. Cox, 
shed 1725. 


105-107 Hudson St., N. Y. 














- Cook’s Flaked Rice 


The most nourishing and easiest food to digest 


A Mother’s 


Experience 
Mr. Cook: 

On account of sickness I was obliged 
to stop nursing my six-months-old baby, 
which was done in great fear, because 
the infant was very delicate. 

After using various advertised foods 
for a certain time with no results, I thought 
of your Cook’s Flaked Rice. 

I must acknowledge it is a perfect sub- 
stitute for mother’s breast. My child is 
now one year old and is in the best of 
health. 

Assuring you that I have since recom- 
mended your Cook’s Flaked Rice to 
many of my friends who met with the 
same success, | remain, 

Yours thankfully, 
Mrs. Emelia Matzner, 
2816 Leithgow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. = 
Physicians 
Say: : 3: : 

Cook’s Flaked Rice is an excellent 
food and deserves to be highly recom- 
mended. 

Carl Weiland, M. D., 
Former Chief of Clinic at Jefferson 
Medical College Hospital, 
315 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cook’s Flaked Rice is certainly the 
cleanest and purest food product I ever 
saw. I can heartily recommend it as 
highly nutritious and easily digested. 
For children during the summer months 
there is no better food. 

Chas. A. Hinks, M. D., 
Of the Board of Health, 
Fall River, Mass. 




















To prepare for breakfast without 


cooki 


ng, see illustrations 




















Put in colander 
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BABY’S 
BEST 
FOOD 
TOO... 


w 





| Sait the water 


Infants : 
FLAKED RICE, one quart 
water, boil ten minutes, add a 
pint of milk, pinch of salt, and 
a very little sugar, and strain. 


Three-months-old child : 
FLAKED RICE (two cups) 


and do not strain. 


























One cup COOK’S 
For SALE 
) | a 
Your... 
GROCERS’ 


w 


Use 
double the quantity of COOK’S 

















NATURAL FOOD 


builds strong bodies and healthy minds. 


Disorganized food causes weak bodies and weak minds. 

Logicians tell us that there can be no physical defect 
without a corresponding defect mentally. All criminal 
tendencies come from disorganized minds. Scientists of 
several nations declare that ‘‘what we eat, we are.”’ 


SHREDDED 


(WHOLE }J\ 


BISCUIT 


gives mental as well as physical health because it is 

a Naturally Organized Food; that is, Contains all 

the Properties in Correct Proportion necessary for the Com- 

plete Nutrition of the human body and mind. White flour $a an cial sins tii 

is a disorganized food because properties that build strong [ want to be a man, , 

bodies and minds have been removed from the wheat. My birthright includes Natural Foods,” 


Sold by all grocers. “The Vital Question” (sent free) is a hand book of right living. Send for it. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING 


IMPROVES 


all Salads, Sauces, Sandwiches, and 





dainty luncheon dishes, adding a most 
delicious and delicate flavor impossible to 
obtain with any other preparation. 


Triat Bottie, Ten Cents. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET ON 
“SALADS:—HOW TO MAKE AND DRESS THEM,” 
GIVING MANY VALUABLE AND NOVEL RECIPES. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO. 


534 Washington St., New York City. 
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SO EAT EE AA BRL 


A Mellin’s Food Little Girl 


“Our baby bounded from a puny sickly child to one strong 
and healthy. We give MellinsFood all the credit.” 


MELLINS FOOD CompANY Sample of Mellin’s Food Free BOSTON.MASS. 


























Best Thing in the World for Children 


Best Cereal Food for anybody all the time. The Barley-malt in 


MALT BREAKFAST FOOD 


— is what gives it its distinct flavor and its great digestibility. This food contains [Pine 
H all the nutritive elements necessary for the sustenance of the human body. It is 
more quickly and thoroughly assimilated than any other. We are sure you will 
like it when you try it, and therefore, on receipt of six cents to pay postage, we will 
send free a half-pound sample ay le 
Your grocer sells it or can get it for you. 


MALTED CEREALS CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, Mock Turtle, Beef, Vegetable, Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Cream of Celery, Mullagatawny, Chicken Gumbo, Tomato Okra, Clam Chowder. 


Like Home-Made Without the Bother | 
10 cents a can containing six portions. Sold 
at the grocers. Sample can and booklet 
| sent postpaid for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACHING CO.,. p1aNaPoLis, INDIANA 








Makes not only the daintiest of breakfasts, but the most 
delicate and delicious desserts. 


It is simple to cook, looks good, tastes good, zs good. 
It appeals to the capricious or hearty appetite. 


Sold everywhere and made by 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATE 


—— are many white soaps, each represented 

to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, 
but like all counterfeits, they lack the peculiar 
and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


The drawing by Fanny Y. Cory, reproduced above, was awarded third prize of Three 
Hundred Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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Good Things to Eat 


and among them all, none better or more appetizing than 


Libby’s Ox Tongues 
in from 1% to 3% pound cans. 
They are all selected, finest fresh tongues, trimmed, so you can get them 
without waste. Better than you can get from the ordinary market, and 
much cheaper, to say nothing of fuel and trouble in cooking. 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 
are U. S. Government inspected. In convenient, key-opening cans. A little 
book, ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” is given away, and it tells about 
the endless variety we make, and how best to use them. 
Libby’s Atlas of the World mailed free for 10 cents postage. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


THE DE VINNE PRESS. 
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AKEAST COCOA 


has the largest ae a rt wer 3 
States, because it yields the mos: ike. , wh 
‘end Sait fir She inamey davis ats DOMINATES “See 

NOTE. THE TRADE-MARK ON EVERY CAN ALL AMERICA 
WALTER BAKER & €O,110. 


Be ESTABLISHED 1780 wt’ JDOMCHESTER.MASS. . 
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Coffee 


Topers. 


It is almost as hard for an old & 
coffee toper to quit the use of coffee 
as it is for a whiskey or tobacco Yo 


RAC 


mn 


IONS 


LLL AL 


ADNAN) 


fiend to break off, except that the (0 
coffee user can quit coffee and take exo) 
up Postum Food Coffee without any SA 
feeling of a loss of the morning beverage, for when ie) 
Postum is well boiled and served. with cream, it is pO) 
really better in point of flavor than most of the coffee wy) 
served nowadays, and to the taste of the connoisseur We 
it has the flavor of fine Java. xe) 
A great transformation takes place in the body }&%% 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left off and we 
Postum Food Coffee used, for the reason that the mx} 
poison to the nerves has been discontinued and in its Se 
place is taken a liquid that contains the most powerful he 
elements of nourishment. pat 
Ab I t I ‘Pau [It is easy to make this test and prove these state- SJ 
So U ely re. ments by changing from coffee to Postum Food Coffee. SA 
My 
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